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INDIAN BUDGETS AND INDIAN DEFICITS. 


NDIAN budget statements are, 
from one point of view, very 
dreary reading, perhaps the most 
dreary financial documents in exist- 
ence. The only documents to which 
we can compare them are the ‘ Re- 
ports’ with which recent experi- 
ments in Egypt have familiarised 
students of finance. Butan Indian 
budget bears away the palm even 
from Egypt. It is Chaos methodi- 
fied, if such a grotesque illustration 
be permissible. The reader wades 
through dreary iterations of melan- 
choly ‘might have beens.’ There 
would have been a surplus this year 
and that if this and that had or had 
not occurred. There was a drought 
and the surplus vanished, or there 
was a flood that swept it away. 
Too much was spent on this barrack 
and that little war. The Home 
Government was rapacious in its 
charges, and silver would persist in 
going down in price, notwithstand- 
ing the tears of Indian financiers. 
So for one reason or another, or for 
no reason at all but because the 
fates and blind chance have com- 
bined against the English rulers of 
India, deficits will come. As mat- 
ter of fact, an Indian budget is a 
dolorous wail from end to end, 
year after year. The English are 
no longer masterful, fate-ruling 
giants ; they have sunk to the con- 
dition of the cork on the stream. 
Almost without hope they drift on- 
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wards, sighing, trying to hope, but 
evermore drawing nearer that bot- 
tomless gulf of bankruptcy and ruin 
where all the shams of the world 
ultimately find burial. 

And then the figures! Shade of 
Joseph Hume, what a wilderness is 
there! No two years are the budget 
estimates drawn on the same lines. 
Aspirit of improvement possesses the 
accountants who busy themselves 
in compiling Indian budgets. They 
appear to thirst after perfection of 
form, and with each fresh effort see 
other improvements still to attain. 
Under the influence of this spirit 
the gross figures of Indian bud- 
gets have been swollen by some 
14,000,0001. within the last five or 
six years, and yet the net revenue 
of the Indian Government is almost 
the same now that it was then; if 
anything, rather lower than it was 
then. The swollen totals are all 
due to ‘adjustments.’ Provincial 
revenues are ‘adjusted’ and in- 
cluded, balances at the credit of the 
Government in central and local 
treasuries are added, and the rail- 
way gross receipts brought up to 
augment the majestic sum which 
now startles the bewildered student 
in the Indian budget accounts. The 
last budget of Sir John Strachey, 
for example, places the situation 
before us as follows: Estimated 
income for 1879-80, 64,562,000. ; 
estimated expenditure, 65,957,0001., 
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exclusive of productive public works, 
which take 3,500,o00]. more.' As 
recently as 1877-78 the accounts for 
the year showed an income of but 
59,000,0001. At first sight, there- 
fore, there would seem to have been 
a promising advance in the revenues 
of India, in spite of famines and the 
cry of those who prophesy bank- 
ruptcy, as the present writer ven- 
tured to do in this magazine nearly 
three years ago. But when we look 
closer we find that in dealing with 
figures such as these we are more 
or less the victims of poetical de- 
lusions. Indian financiers are, it 
would seem, tainted by the Oriental 
habit of hyperbole and exaggeration. 
They treat us to a kind of figurative 
poem every year—an unheroic epic 
in three cantos. The first canto 
consists in the ‘accounts,’ as the 
figures are called, for the last com- 
pleted year of which the budget 
takes cognisance. As the budget 
statement fora coming year is made 
up about a month before the current 
year expires, this ‘ account’ applies 
always to a year which expired 
eleven months previously. The 
figures are therefore in the main 
removed from the world of imagina- 
tion. They embody hard facts as 
to payments, deficits, and what not, 
and can only be embellished by 
‘adjustments,’ by transfers of items 
from one kind of account to another, 
and ornamental touches of that 
kind. Canto second is so far like 
canto first, as it deals with a period 
nearly completed. It has little 
scope for extraordinary romancing, 
but still something may be done by a 
sanguine Orientalised spirit. Happy 
dreams of prompt payment of arrears 
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may be indulged in, quaint conceits 
regarding possible expedients for 
reducing losses on exchange—light- 
hearted suggestions about the 
chances of the Home Government 
taking a thought to practise eco- 
nomy ; and by one trick or other of 
the kind so well known to epic poets, 
the second canto, or ‘regular esti- 
mate,’ as it is called, may turn out 
a very creditable product of the 
fancy; and whatever restraints may 
be imposed on the ardent mind by 
cantos one and two can always be 
thrown to the winds when the 
third and last canto is reached. 
What revenge the imaginative per- 
son may have there, what dreams 
may he not indulge in, what pro- 
mises may he not make! It is a 
fairy world this ‘ budget estimate’ 
for the coming year. ‘ The world 
is all before’ the finance minister 
where to choose his taxation re- 
forms, his surpluses, where to plant 
his high hopesof better days to come. 
In that wide field—all virgin as itis 
—he can expatiate to his heart’s con- 
tent as to the good things that are 
to be, on the deluges of rain that 
shall vivify all cropsand chase famine 
from the land, on the wonderful 
yield of railways in wildernesses, on 
the blessings, ‘ indirect’ of course, 
of canalisation to the dwellers in 
the arid wastes. To aman of large 
imaginative gifts—such as Indian 
finance ministers ought always to 
possess—here is an expanse cal- 
culated to fire the blood, and make 
speech and pen run wild. 

Looked at in this light, Indian 
budgets are highly creditable per- 
formances, and worthy of all praise. 
But, alas! this lightis not good for 


' The original estimate of 3,500,000/. for productive public works so called has been 
cut down since the budget was issued by 1,000,000/.; and, so great are the financial 
straits of the Government, and so difficult has it become for it to borrow either in India 


or in England, that we need not be surprised to hear that this reduction may yet, on 


paper, be carried further. 


Electioneering exigencies in England will alone drive the 


Tory Government now in power to hide as much as possible, and at any waste or cost, 
the financial difficulties under which India is now labouring towards a crisis. 
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ordinary use. There are doleful 
truths behind all these romances 
of figures—people wrung with the 
round of ceaseless labour that yields 
them no returns, millions hungry, 
and living in the discontent that 
hunger breeds, dumb, held down by 
the iron hand of the conqueror, but 
waiting for the hand of fate to reach 
forth out of the surrounding dark- 
ness and set them free. Behind the 
pleasant dreamy imaginations of 
the poetical financier lie the hard 
facts of deficits, of debt yearly 
growing larger, of a steadily ap- 
proaching day of reckoning when 
creditors will clamour in vain for 
their due. 

It is to this hard matter-of-fact 
side of Indian budget and Indian 
finance that we now wish to draw 
the reader’s attention. We must 
put aside fanciful things, and deal 
plainly with what lies before us, 
however dreary the task may be. 

The budgets of Sir John Strachey 
have been, in their way, as remark- 
able documents as any we remember 
to have seen, and in order to under- 
stand his last one it is necessary to 
go back a year or two. We must 
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indeed first of all try to give the 
reader some idea of what the actual 
facts about recent Indian figures 
have been. Till he has had placed 
before his eyes the ungarnished 
truth about Indian nett revenues 
and gross expenditures, it will be 
impossible for him to appreciate the 
qualities of Sir John Strachey’s 
budgets, his frankness, his excessive 
imaginativeness, his high promises 
and poor performances, his breaches 
of financial faith, and all the singu- 
larities of a remarkable literary 
artist. It is hence first of all 
necessary to burden the reader with 
a few figures. They shall be exact 
copies of the figures contained in 
official statements; but, at the cost 
of some labour, we have tried to 
separate the true from the false or 
illusory in these statements, and to 
lay before the reader the true state 
of the finances of India. 

Disregarding for the present 
‘regular’ and ‘budget’ estimates, 
let us see what the official statements 
as to the actual revenue and expen- 
diture of the last three completed 
years have been. The following 
table shows this at a glance : 





Gross Income from all Sources 
Gross Expenditure . 


| Deficit . 
' - 


Thus, according to the official 
statements, the three completed 
financial years 1875-6, 1877-8, have 
resulted in an aggregate deficit of 
17,128,000l., which, it must be ad- 
mitted, is a very respectable sum. 
True, in these figures are included 
12,871,000l, spent on what used to 
be called public works extraordi- 
nary, but which a certain sense of 
humour has perhaps induced the 
authorities to transform of late into 
‘productive public works.’ 





1876-77 | 1877-78 





1875-76 
£ £ £ 
- | 52,516,000 | 56,022,000 | 58,969,000 
- | 55,118,000 | 62,014,000 | 67,303,000 
2,602,000 5,992,000 8,334,000 





We must pause a little to look 
at this curious item, which is, first of 
all, one of the most useful weapons 
in the hands of the financial ro- 
mancer ; and, in the next place, the 
source of half the present trouble. 
Like the chorus in the Greek play, 
reproductive public works arealways 
coming on the stage to help out the 
story, and by means of them all 
the dangers of Indian finance are 
explained away or accounted for. 
By means also of this excellent 
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device the finance minister can 
always prove that a surplus will 
accrue next year, and that it ought 
to have accrued last year; and as Sir 
Stafford Northcote has become a 
pupil of Indian financiers in this 
highly fanciful way of treating bud- 

ts, it becomes doubly important 
or us to understand what this 
wonder-working item or phrase may 
mean. We clearly see that for one 
thing it meant nearly 13,000,000l. 
in the last three years ending with 
March 1878; but how was the 
money spent? It is impossible to 
say exactly; indeed, it may be 
doubted if the Indian finance 
minister knows himself. He has 
some idea, of course, that this 
railway or that canal is being 
built or cut, but that an inspired 


Nett Capital 
Outlay * 


Province where 
Canals are situated 


Income in 
1876-77 


| £ £ 


Rajputana 56,000 7 
Bengal . | 4:327,000 | 
N.-W. Provinces | 5,120,000 
Punjab . | 3,526,000 
Madras . 1,857,000 
Bombay . 1,379,000 


16,265,000 


33,000 
| 384,000 
200,000 

10,000 


Total 





Nett deficit 


* These figures do not include ‘ indirect’ items such as leave and pension allowances, 
capitalisation of abatement of land revenue, &c., or interest past due. 
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Working |44 percent.) 
Expenses 
in 1876-77 


60,000 
143,000 
104,000 

71,000 
28,000t} 29,000 


} 65 5,007 | 407,307 
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soul such as his should be able to 
condescend to details is not to be 
expected. Accounts are, however, 
furnished to the Home Government, 
and from these one or two ideas of 
a half-definite kind may be gathered. 
The last available return was issued 
in May last year, and brings the 
figures down to the end of March, 
1877. That ‘return’ contains two 
sets of tables, both incomplete, but 
which set forth the estimated cost, 
capital, outlay, d&c., on irrigation 
works and staterailways. In order 
to show what these tables contain 
we must again trouble the reader 
with a few figures. It will be the 
shortest way of telling the story. 
The following table relates to 
‘ productive irrigation works,’ and 
is as follows : 


Interest at 

Total 

on the | Outlay for 

Capital | the Year | 
| 


Surplus Deficit 
Expended 
" 


f £& 
307 


2,735 
247,000) 
365,000) 19,000 
235,000) 
154,000) 

89,000) 


—s 


£ £ 
— 2,728 
214,000 


£ 
2,428 
187,000 
222,000 | 
131,000 
$3,000 
60,000 


vies 35,000 | 
144,000 


| 61,000 


685,428 456,728 


| 19,000 


437,728 





In short, the 


figures given in this column are but a part of the actual outlay. 
+ This is our summation, as the account rendered does not give the total for this 


province. 


It will readily be allowed that 
these figures indicate peculiar ideas 
in India about what constitutes re- 
productiveness. A nett deficit of 
about 440,000]. per annum is the 
result so far of the expenditure of 
upwards of 16,000,000l. on irrigation 
works. In oneprovincealone do these 
works pay their way, and the account 
would be much worse there, as well 


as in all the others, were not com- 
pulsory additions to the land revenue 
on the score of theseirrigation works 
brought in to swell the income. 
Out of the total given above as 
income for 1876-77, about 160,000l. 
was thus collected. This, however, 
is not nearly all the story even 
about irrigation works. We have al- 
ready stated that Sir John Strachey 
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is a frank man, and in his frankness 
he often tells things which an Indian 
financier of a more humdrum type 
would never dare to mention. Three 
years ago he, for instance, laid it 
down as an axiom in his budget 
minute that no wunremunerative 
public works ought really to be 
treated as extraordinary. This dic- 
tum struck at the root of the entire 
system under which illusory budgets 
and huge deficits have become 
chronic, and, of course, it was one 
which Sir John could not adhere to. 
Such hard and fast lines are never 
made to be adhered to, but when 
well drawn they produce a striking 
effect. Sir John did draw his lines 
well. His attitude was admirable, 
and, in the course of his explana- 
tion, he contrived to tell the public 
that much of the ‘extraordinary’ 
work then going on upon Punjab 
railways, &c. was of precisely the 
same nature as barrack or fort 
building. And regarding irrigation 
works, while expatiating on the enor- 
mous benefits and wealth they con- 
ferred on India, his admissions were 
equally candid. The canals had 
cost altogether, according to the esti- 
mate then given, about 17,000,000l., 
exclusive of the 1,600,000l. repre- 
senting the capital of the Madras 
Irrigation Company, which yields 
next to no nett return, and most 
of this outlay was a dead burden 
on the country. 

Instead, however, of being heroic 
and cutting off these dangerous 
items, the Government of India 
resorts to devices for concealing the 
real state of affairs, and in this 
spirit we find a statement in the 
budget minute for 1879 to the effect 
that ‘the Government has deter- 
mined to include in the productive 
public works statement this year as 
much of the increased land revenue 
due to irrigation as can be approxi- 
mately ascertained.’ In other 
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2 Minute in Caleutta Gazette of March 13, 1879, p. 4. 
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words, and in order to make it 
appear that these outlays pay, 
‘indirect benefit’ is to be drawn in- 
to these accounts, and Indian finan- 
ciers are to have yet another field 
for the free exercise of their heated 
imaginations. 

The other great branch of the 
extraordinary or productive public 
works is the State railway system, 
on which upwards of 18,000,000l. 
had been spent at the end of the 
financial year 1877-78. These rail- 
ways in the year ended March 31, 
1877, yielded a nett revenue of only 
92,500l., and the charges for interest 
that year on the capital outlay were 
587,500l1. Thus the result of their 
working was a deficit of nearly half 
a million sterling. What the loss 
was a year later we cannot make out 
from the accounts before us. They 
have such an awkward knack these 
Indian accountants of stopping short 
where dangerous facts might be- 
come visible and alarm people. We 
find, however, in the budget minute 
for the present year—1879-80—a 
statement to the effect that the esti- 
mated nett loss to the Indian revenue 
on all ‘productive public’ works 
for that year is 2,500,000/. in round 
figures. But here again the figures 
undesignedly mislead, for they in- 
clude the accounts of the guaranteed 
railways, some of which show a 
surplus after paying all charges, 
owing principally to the heavy 
amounts of Government traffic 
which they carry. The ‘ produc- 
tive works,’ as hitherto understood 
by Indian financiers, do not include 
these guaranteed railways, and, 
were they taken off, it would pro- 
bably be found that the State lines 
yield now about as little as they did 
two years ago, i.e. that the majority 
of them either do not pay or but 
barely pay their so-called working 
expenses, and that the capital laid 
out on them is therefore a dead 
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weight—growing every year in 
amount—upon the Indian people. 
This surmise is borne out by a 
remark made at the end of one of 
the confused small-type paragraphs 
incorporated in the budget minute. 
Professing to give the estimated 
results for the current year on State 
railways, this paragraph winds up 
with the statement that the nett 
income will be 179,000l., and adds 
significantly, ‘The traffic upon these 
lines does not grow as quickly as 
might be wished.’ The estimate 
itself is, it need hardly be said, 
quite imaginary, and need not neces- 
sarily include all the ‘works’ on 
which the Government has laid out 
capital. They are sometimes placed 
in the general account, on the plea 
that the amount of capital spent 
cannot be ascertained. Such is the 
indifference with which the ongoings 
of the Public Works Department is 
viewed. It, in fact, does pretty 
much as it likes all over the empire, 
and, so far as we have been able to 
discover, makes no detailed state- 
ment of its expenditure to the Home 
Government. 

So liberal-minded are the rulers 
of India, that they persist in laying 
out many millions a year in these 
delusive works, and treat the capital 
so spent as a good investment. 
Reduced to shifts by the hard 
logic of necessity, they talk vaguely 
about ‘indirect benefits,’ and mix 
and confuse accounts to an extent 
that almost defies the most expert 
financiers to get at the truth. This 
year the heavy expenditure on the 
Afghan war and the dangers of a 
farther scarcity of food in the Deccan 
and North-West have come on the 
back of a ruinously depressed ex- 
change and a drained treasury, 
compelling the first estimate for 
these public works to be reduced 
by nearly one-half; but it will be a 
most extraordinary exception to the 
rule if the estimates be not far ex- 
ceeded, for the Government has no 
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adequate control. In time we shall, 
no doubt, be forced to abandon some 
of these works altogether, for even 
the comparatively small sum of 
2,500,000l. now said to be allotted 
for the current year to capital out- 
lay is more than India can stand; 
but, in the meantime, this or any 
sum so spent and so misnamed in 
the spending is a sign of the self- 
delusion which is rapidly bringing 
the English Government in India to 
the brink of ruin. 

So much for the episode in the 
tragic epic of Indian finance called 
productive public works. Much 
more might be said on it. The 
whole subject of Indian finance is, 
indeed, a maze, and, wherever you 
start, you may find a crooked path 
that will lead you on and on withont 
end. It is time, however, to turn 
back upon the great question,— 
What is the real revenue of India? 
The Indian version of it we have 
given, but it is romantic. Let us 
now get to the hard plain prose. 

India has not very many sources 
of income, and such as she has are 
not difficult to add up. But much 
confusion has been introduced into 
all recent Indian budgets through 
the already-mentioned continual 
changes in the mode of computa- 
tion, and to get down to the dry 
realities it will be necessary to doa 
good deal of winnowing. 

The revenue of India is drawn 
from four main sources,—taxes, 
monopolies, Government public 
works, and guaranteed railways. 
From the first named and most 
important source, as the table on 
p- 673 will show, the nett income 
for the three years ended March 31, 
1878, averaged less than 31,000,000. 
@ year. 

This is the substantial part of the 
revenue—all other sources we may 
regard as fluctuating and second- 
ary. Next to the taxes comes the 
profit from the opium monopoly, 
which yielded on the average 
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6,360,000/. per annum on the same 
period, bringing the nett revenue 
up to about 37,000,0001., which may 
really be regarded as the whole 
available nett [Imperial income of the 
country, if we exclude the guaran- 
teed railways. For when we come 
to examine the minor items, which 


help to swell the total of 63 or 64 
millions now set forth as the gross 
revenue of India, we find that they 
are in some cases mere cross entries, 
old balances carried forward, or 
that their expenditure far exceeds 
their income. The canals and State 
railways do not, as we have seen, 


Nett Income from Imperial Taxation in the Years 


Source | 1875-76 1876-77 1877-78 


| Land Revenue 
Excise 
Customs. 
Salt : ; : ° 
Stamps and Assessed Taxes 


Total . ; . 
Less Refunds and Drawbacks . 


Total Nett Revenue from Taxation . 











£ £ £ 
| 18,518,000 | 17,352,000 | 17,495,000 
- | 2,392,000 2,432,000 | 2,358,000 
| 2,536,000 | 2,289,000 2,419,000 
| 5,730,000 | 5,817,000 | 5,920,000 
2,734,000 2,743,000 | 2,927,000 
31,916,000 | 30,633,000 | 31,119,000 
346,000 29,000 | 304,000 
31,570,000 | 30,604,000 | 30,815,000 





pay their way, and the post-office 
and telegraph departments are like- 
wise a burden on the public ex- 
chequer instead of a source of pro- 
ft to it. In this manner also the 
credit taken for nett receipts from 
the forests department is, for 
example, almost neutralised. But 
even if we include a certain propor- 
tin of the ‘Tributes’ received 
from dependent States, of the ‘ mis- 
cellaneous ’ receipts, or of the fines, 
interest, gain by exchange, &c., as 
by a stretch of the imagination nett 
income, we cannot make more than 
39,000,000/. as at the outside the 
available Imperial revenue of the 
country. This is, we feel sure, an 
over-estimate, but we shall give 
Indian financiers the benefit of the 
doubt. 

The rest of the huge total now 
made to appear as gross revenue 
consists in gross receipts from rail- 
ways of all denominations, and 
latterly of upwards of 3,000,000. 
dubbed ‘provincial rates,’ all of 
which are swallowed up in local 
expenditure, and of no value what- 





ever in reckoning the available Im- 
perial resources of India. They, 
no doubt, mark increased pressure 
on the people, and also the outburst 
of extravagance in new shapes ; but 
in other respects they have no direct 
bearing on the present inquiry. 

Let us then take the nett revenue 
of India from all sources at 
39,000,0001., and try to find out 
how it is made away with. The 
task is by no means easy, but some 
approximation to the truth is pos- 
sible, and we offer the reader one 
more table of figures, in order to 
indicate at a glance what the facts 
appear to be. In this table we have 
not included cost of collection, 
which has been taken account of in 
the previous tables; and, to be 
thoroughly just, we have in all cases 
deducted the ‘credits’ from the 
gross expenses set against any par- 
ticular department, except in the 
case of debt interest, where the 
credit for interest received on 
the Government balance is not 
deducted, it being allowed for in the 
estimate of nett income : 
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Ordinary Expenditure of India (Exclusive of Guaranteed Railways and 
Public Works) for the Years 


Department 


1875-76 1876-77 1877-78 





Debt Interest, Funded and Floating 

Civil Administration, including Law, 
Justice, and Police. . ° 

Minor outlays on Education, 
Medicine, and Marine 

Allowances under Treaties, &c. 

Nett Furlough, Superannuation, and 
Compassionate Allowances * 

Nett Loss by Exchange * 


Clergy, 


£ £ £ 
5,564,000 5,803,000 6,096,000 


6,233,000 6,373,000 6,312,000 


3,038,000 2,912,000 | 2,767,000 


1,646,000 
1,499,000 


1,092,000 
15,770,000 


1,714,000 1,673,000 
1,419,000 


1,035,000 | 
14,260,000 


1,428,000 | 


2,130,000 
14,867,000 | 








* It is exceedingly doubtful whether the offsets we have allowed on 


35,186,000 


33,263,000 





35,182,000 


these items ure 


justified by the facts, but we have followed the accounts and put the best face on them. 


These figures are, it seems to 
us, remarkably significant. They 
reveal at a glance the causes which 
are steadily at work undermining the 
stability of the Indian exchequer. 
These causes are (1) thedebtcharges; 
(2) the increasing furlough and 
other allowances ; and (3) the army. 
To these we ought undoubtedly to 
add the ordinary civil administra- 
tion, which grows incostliness much 
faster than the figures here given 
reveal. The true outlay is disguised 
by the large transfers which have 
been made to provincial budgets. 

But these figures tell only a 
small part of the story. They deal 
only with the ordinary and indis- 
pensable expenditure, or expendi- 
ture considered such, for even the 
army charges, heavy as they are, 
must in great part be considered 
indispensable. These ordinary 
charges are growing year by year, 
and already far exceed the nett 


income of India from taxation 
alone, which is the only income 
upon which fixed charges of the 
kind can safely be imposed. To 
these, however, we must add an 
average of 3,460,000l. a year spent 
during the same period on ‘ordinary 
public works,’ and of 4,900,000. 
spent on the so-called ‘ reproductive 
public works,’ making an addition 
on an average of about 7,750,000l. 
per annum to what may be con- 
sidered the normal expenditure of 
the country. To these again must 
be added the loss on the guaranteed 
railway account, for although some 
of these railways have, thanks to 
the famine traffic and the growing 
extravagance of the Government in 
India, contributed something to the 
nett revenue, othersremain a burden 
on the exchequer to an extent that 
still, on the average, makes the Go- 
vernment a heavy loser.* Inaddition 
to this the Government has spent 





* In Mr. Juland Danvers’s report on the railways of India issued last year, it is 
shown that the Government had a surplus to the good of 565,000/. in 1877, due wholly 
to the famine traffic paid for by the Government. But the deficit on the whole business 
of these railways in account with the Government varied, according to the same authority, 
from 1,858,5041. to 216,517/. during the previous seven years, and the budget estimates 
for the future indicate that the period of deficits will again recur in spite of increased 
payments for transport of troops and stores to Afghanistan, unless, which Heaven forbid, 
the country be visited by another disastrous famine. In the estimates for the coming 
year the probability of such deficits is taken into account, and a deficiency of 1,500,000. 
allowed for, although war expenditure and gain in exchange through borrowing may 
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on its own estimate, or lost in re- 
yenue, about 9,750,0001. on the 
famine in the two years 1876-77 and 
1877-78, and this kind of expendi- 
ture was assumed last year by Sir 
John Strachey to be so far of a 
normal character that he sought to 
increase the taxation of the country 
by 1,500,o00/. a year in order to 
make provision for it in future. If we 
accept his figures we therefore get 
an addition to the normal expendi- 
tureof something like 10,000,000l. 
a year, which will bring the total 
annual outlay of India up to about 
45,000,0001. nett, exclusive of the 
guaranteed railway interest, or an 
average of fully 6,000,000l. more 
than the extreme nett income, pre- 
vious to the date of the last revi- 
sion and imposition of taxes. 
Disguise it by whatsoever names 
they please, the nett annual deficit of 
India in ordinary circumstances, 
and allowing for the new taxation, 
cannot be taken at less than between 
four or five millions sterling a year, 
and is probably considerably more. 
Were reproductive public works to 
be stopped altogether there would 
thus still be a deficit, which no 
efforts of the Government in im- 
posing fresh taxation could bridge. 
Through permitting Government 
balances to run down, or through 


cause some compensation for the famine expenditure. 
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fallacious methods of accounting, 
this normal deficiency is no doubt 
largely disguised, but every two or 
three years it comes to the surface 
again in the shape of large additions 
to the funded debt. The deficit 
for the four years ending in March 
next is even now calculated to be 
24,863,000l. nett, and will in all pro- 
bability be close upon 30,000,000l., 
including war expenditure, and al- 
lowing for loss of revenue from im- 
poverishment of the people. Sup- 
posing that nothing was allowed for 
under these heads, or for famine ex- 
penditure or ‘ reproductive works,’ 
the figures would still show a deficit 
in coming years, partly because these 
outlays help to swell the receipts 
from other sources. The income 
from both railways and canals would 
fall off were there no millions flung 
about the country every year in 
new military railways and other 
wasteful objects ; and were the in- 
creased deficits on the canal capital 
and revenue account, on guaranteed 
and State railway interest, added to 
the other items .of expenditure, the 
burden on the country would in 
some respects be more visible after 
the cessation of the reckless capital 
expenditure than it is now. We 
wish, indeed, that an heroic finan- 
cier might once in a way get hold of 


Yet it is on the basis of the 


famine-swollen receipts of the past three years that the Indian Council is now proposing to 
buy up the East Indian Railway. That apparently prosperous line has made strides of 
the most extraordinary character during the famine period, and now it is to become the 
property of the Indian Government and people, not on the terms of the original contract, 
but at an extravagant price. Happily the Bill embodying this disgraceful fraud upon 
India was pounced upon by Mr. Faweett, who never neglects real Indian interests, and he 
succeeded in getting it referred to a Committee. The evidence taken before that Com- 
mittee is, we are told, of a very interesting character, and well worth reading by those who 
want to know the reckless manner in which Indian resources are thrown away. It is 
estimated that the bargain made with this company—a wholly illegal bargain moreover— 
willimpose several hundred thousand pounds a year as an additional and gratuitous burden 
upon the Indian people. This sum is given away without a thought by the men respon- 
sible for the administration ; nay, they even boast of doing it—boast while some amongst 
them, like Sir Louis Mallet, must know that the whole financial system of the country 
is threatened with collapse. We trust that Liberal members of the House of Commons 
will support Mr. Fawcett in his most praiseworthy endeavours to defeat this measure, 
and that jobbery of this kind may meet with the fate it deserves. It is doubtful, 


— Liberals and Tories alike are too apt to look on India as a fine field for 
plunder. 
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India and discover for us what the 
country could do when deprived of 
the stimulant of borrowed capital. 
The probability is that the result 
would startle England out of her 
apathy, and fill every true patriot 
with a fervent wish to be rid of the 
costly possession altogether, a pos- 
session whose rotten financial con- 
dition is only hid by the application 
of ever-recurring doses of borrowed 
money. 

In the meantime we have to do 
with financiers of a character sadly 
unheroic, and the point of greatest 
present importance, because of their 
very apathy and stupid ways, is to 
find out what they are doing in the 
face of the troubles besetting the 
Exchequer. Sir John Strachey’s last 
budget minute will partly give us the 
answer. So far from that document 
giving signs that the true dangers 
of the position are appreciated, its 
contents almost freeze the blood. 
A callous indifference to facts, a 
bold disregard of pledges, and an 
utter unconsciousness of the dangers 


which hang over the country, per- 


vade its every page. Never did we 
read a document at once so clear in 
a mere literary point of view, and 
so utterly disappointing, decep- 
tive, and humiliating in regard to 
all the essentials of honest finance. 
It is only possible for us to notice 
one or two points in it, but what 
has gone before may, we trust, make 
these brief notices easily intelligible, 
and we beg the reader’s most earn- 
est attention. 

The first thing that stares us in 
the face is a gross breach of faith. 
In the most solemn manner cer- 
tain taxes put on last year were 
pledged to famine insurance pur- 
poses. Sir John said that so much 
was needed to form a famine insur- 
ance fund, and the taxes then im- 
posed were assigned to this fund in 
the strongest terms. The scheme 
might be preposterous ; we think it 
was; but the pledge was there. 
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This pledge was indorsed by the 
Viceroy in a minute printed with 
the budget, and every one of these 
promises has been shamelessly 
violated without a word of apology 
or regret. Bad as our Home Go. 
vernment may be, its shameless 
disregard of public rights has not 
gone so far as this. Were men in 
private life to behave in such a 
fashion they would disappear from 
society. 

Of course its plea is necessity, 
The Government of India entered 
upon war, and the war and excessive 
losses on exchange absorbed the 
money, which was, moreover, much 
smaller in amount than the esti- 
mate. That is only another way 
of saying that the war was unjusti. 
fiable, because India could not pay 
for it except at the cost of starva- 
tion or bankruptcy. 

It is not our intention, however, 
to criticise that war here. It comes 
before us only in its financial re. 
sults as regards India, and these are 
disastrous enough, By reason of 
the cost of this war the army esti- 
mates for the year ended in March 
last have risen to 17,000,000l., and 
for the current year they are placed 
at 18,225,000l., or nearly three 
fifths of the average nett revenue 
from the Imperial taxation of India, 
That these increased amounts repre- 
sent the whole of the charges of this 
war no one can believe. These 
charges are disguised or kept back 
by means of accommodation bills 
and other devices, and when the 
final account is made up, may well 
be found to amount to seven ot 
eight millions sterling, which wil 
fall to be added to the other deficits 
now weighing India down. Coming 
as it does at a time when the 
country is exhausted by famine, 
when its trade has been disorganised 
through the low prices of the ex- 
ports, and the excessive drafts of 
the India Council, this war expet- 
diture has been already the means 
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of causing proposals to be made 
for borrowing no less a sum than 
15,500,0001. nett. Of this sum 
2,000,000l. is to be lent by England 
free of interest, but repayable by 
yearly instalments; 3,500,001. nett 
is to be raised in India, and 
10,000,0001. borrowed by the India 
Council here. The two former 
sums may be taken as a confession 
that the war will not cost less than 
four or five millions. By the cut- 
ting down of public works outlay 
the estimated deficit is reduced to 
about 3,900,0001., but it may well 
be double that sum. The last and 
largest sum is to be raised for the 
purpose of relieving the exchange 
during this year and next, which is 
now depressed to an extent that 
caused the Government a loss of 
3,000,0001. last year, and which is 
expected to causea loss of 4,000,0001. 
in the current year, unless relief of 
the kind this loan indicates be af- 
forded. The expedient is a de- 
sperate one, and cannot be trusted 
to have the desired effect. For 
some time past the Council drafts 
have been far short of the amount 
needed—short latterly to an extent 
ofabout 5,000,000. a year, we believe 
—yet the exchange has not risen; on 
the contrary, it drags on the ground 
as much or more than ever, and the 
10,000,0001. loan, after paying the 
arrears already due by the Govern- 
ment of India here, will barely suf- 
fice to keep it at its present level 
for another eighteen months. At 
the end of that period matters will, 
of course, be worse than ever, by 
the amount of extra interest falling 
to be paid in England by the Go- 
vernment in India. In this view 
the projected borrowings are only 
the wild expedients of a desperate 
bankrupt, a bankrupt that spends 
m quiet years some 5,000,000l. 
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more than his income, and not con- 
tent with that—nay, at the very 
time when prudence should dictate 
economy in order to pay for a famine 
outlay of nearly 10,000,000. extra, 
rushes into the extravagance of a 
contemptible war. 

To add to the troubles of the 
situation, and as if to mock every 
person of sense in her Majesty’s 
dominions, the Government of India 
actually proposes alongside this 
wild outlay, these yawning deficits, 
to remit taxation, and taxation 
which only affects the richer native 
classes in India—the cotton duties on 
the finer kinds of Manchester goods. 
At home here we know this remis- 
sion to be a mere electioneering 
dodge worthy of the tricky politi- 
cians of last century, but it has 
an altogether different significance 
for India. There the sacrifice ot 
200,000l, a year means more money 
from the very poor, more frequent 
famines, and the hastening of the 
inevitable end. For this is one 
point on which we cannot at all 
agree with Mr. Fawcett. The more 
we look into the financial condition 
of India, the more firmly are we 
convinced that in our hands the 
country is already past recovery. 
It is hurrying. on towards a great 
catastrophe in our national history 
with increasing swiftness every 
year. But Mr. Fawcett has pointed 
out with admirable force the reckless 
disregard of sound economic prin- 
ciples which this cotton duty remis- 
sion shows. At the very time when 
the salvation of the country de- 
manded an increase in the exports 
and a restraining of the imports, 
the Indian Viceroy, at the bidding 
of the wire-pullers of the Tory party, 
perpetrates, in defiance of his ad- 
visers, an act which tends to have 
an exactly contrary effect.‘ 


.* Vide Professor Faweett’s article in the Nineteenth Century for May. The minutes of 
dissent recorded by the majority of the Viceroy’s Council may also be consulted on this 
point. They will, we think, convince the thoughtful reader that the sooner the country 
18 rid of Lord Lytton and his supporters the better. The Viceroy ought to be dismissed, 


if not impeached, for what Mr. Whitley Stokes has called ‘a fraud upon the power.’ 
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The public mind is beginning to 
be dimly conscious whither events 
are tending, and we rejoice there- 
at, for this is the only chance of 
mitigating the blow which, sooner 
or later, must fall. A few years 
of borrowing may stave it off, 
but each fresh loan only makes 
the end more certain, and were 
the financial scaffolding of banks 
and bill discounters, by means of 
which the Indian Government. keeps 
up its huge system of accommoda- 
tion paper, to give way, the cata- 
strophe might comesuddenly, almost 
without warning. Such a giving 
way is not by any means so impro- 
bable an event as might be sup- 
posed. 

But apart altogether from points 
of that kind, just consider what 
reforms are actually needed in order 
to place Indian finance not so much 
in a sound position as in a position 
which will give a chance of pro- 
gressing towards soundness. We can 
give buta bare enumeration of some 
leading features in such reforms, but 
that will show us better than any- 
thing else how inevitable a collapse 
appears to be. 

In the first place, the cost of the 
army and civil administration must 
be enormously cut down. The 
home charges alone under both 
heads are simply of the most dis- 
gracefully extravagant character. 
To accomplish this object the army 
will have to be reduced, and certain 
charges laid on the shoulders of the 
Home Government. Salaries of 
officials must be reduced, pensions 
curtailed, and a general system of 
economy brought into the habits of 
statesmen in dealing with Indian 
affairs. Is there a man in England 
at the present day capable of even 
initiating such a reform? It means 
a tearing up by the roots all old 
Indian traditions, the putting an 
end to the thousand and one forms 
of jobbery which gather round a 
reputedly rich department; and, 
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in the matter of the army, it im- 
plies excitements, alarms, attacks 
from the aristocratic party which 
rules extra-constitutionally at the 
Horse Guards, much to its own 
profit and the nation’s woe. The 
complications would, in short, be 
endless, and the man who set the 
work going would soon be disposed 
to fly to the uttermost parts of the 
earth for refuge from the storm. 
But that is only the beginning of 
the task. The same policy would 
have to be carried out in India, in. 
volving, for one thing, the whole. 
sale admission of Hindoos and other 
natives to the Civil Service there 
under terms more economical than 
those now existing—terms which 
would probably involve the abolition 
of the ‘covenanted’ service alto. 
gether. Public works, ‘ordinary’ 
and ‘reproductive,’ would have to be 
vigorously put an end to, save and 
except when carried out from sur. 
plus revenue realised and in hand; 
the Public Works Department 
itself would have to be either abo. 
lished or reduced to such subordi- 
nation as would admit of proper 
supervision over its doings and 
tendencies ; the costly and absurdly 
useless governorships of Madras 
and Bombay must be at once super. 
seded, with all their trumpery court- 
lings and expensive establishments; 
and ways and means would have to 
be devised for checking the riotously 
warlike propensities of scatter- 
brained viceroys by whose presence 
India is sometimes cursed. Still, 
with all this, the task would not 
be ended. All that other side of it 
relating to the burdens of the people, 
the weight and incidence of taxation, 
and the relations between the su- 
preme Government and tributary 
states, with their armies and pen- 
sions, must be gone into and re- 
formed. India, in short, would 
have, in an administrative and 
financial sense, to be made over 
again ; every old usage almost would 
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have to be abandoned, every super- 
stition inherited from the grasping 
nabobs of past generations torn 
from the mind, and a steady, earn- 
est, unremitting endeavour made 
to build up a new administration, 
governed throughout by new prin- 
ciples of an entirely practical kind. 
This is an extremely meagre out- 
line of what is required to give a 
temporary, let alone a permanent, 
stability to Indian finances ; but can 
we hope in the least that any such 
programme of reform will be ful- 
filled, or even started? We do not 
believe it possible. This country 
will, for one thing, never wake up 
tothe necessity for it till it be too 
late. Whatis most likely to happen 
is that the way now pursued will be 
followed still up to the point where 
India threatens to fall in pieces in 
our hands through sheer bank- 
ruptey. Then a clamour may rise, 
and interested persons will insist 
that, for their safety and in justice 
to their vested interests, England 
must take upon herself the burden 
of the Indian debt. Should that 
proposal be submitted to by the 
nation, India and this country may 
stagger on together for a little time 
longer—wearily, and longing for 
some stroke of fate to sever them 
from the companionship and the 
burdens at once and for ever. 
Words cannot convey the sad- 
ness that comes over one at the 
sight of what India is under our 
guidance to-day, at the thought of 
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what is coming to her and to us, 
compared with what might have 
been had we been honest and faith- 
ful. But what is the use of lamen- 
tation? We have woven our 
Nessus shirt with our own hands, 
we have with our own hands girded 
it around us, and when the result 
comes, whom can we blame but 
ourselves ? 

For the present, all that en- 
lightened statesmen can do is to 
try and prevent deeper plunges in 
the direction of ruin. In doing 
so they lead a forlorn hope per- 
haps, for the Government can bor- 
row and the public will lend, and, 
while money can be obtained, ex- 
travagance will prevail. It is very 
doubtful if within the next two 
years the ‘ power’ taken to borrow 
15,500,0001. nett will prove large 
enough for the deficits that accrue ; 
but what of that? The spend- 
thrifts can, no doubt, borrow still 
more, and, while they can borrow, 
they will riot and hope. 

If the British public would only 
seize and lay to heart the fact that 
in the most ordinary times and 
under average conditions the nett 
income of India does not cover the 
expenditure by several millions, the 
borrowing might be stopped. But 
the public will do nothing of the 
kind—at all events, not yet. So 
we gather together for ourselves the 
elements of a political and social 
upheaval such as England has never 
yet seen, and are merry the while. 





A PEDESTRIAN’S ROUTE 
FROM THE ITALIAN LAKES TO THE RHONE VALLEY. 


By A. Cust, M.A. 


OUBTLESS many an active 
traveller, contemplating a pas- 
sage from the Rhone Valley to the 
Italian lakes, or vice versd, sighs 
over the intermediate boredom it 
involves, as either a dusty diligence 
route or a trite col looms inevitably 
before his eyes. He may be igno- 
rant that between the two well- 
worn highways of the Simplon and 
the St. Gothard themselves lies an 
interesting and beautiful route, that 
will so far from bore him that it 
may perhaps supply him with some 
of the pleasantest recollections of 
his summer’s trip. The great roads 
will conveniently act as his carriers, 
a point of no little importance ; and, 
pocketing what he requires, he may, 
for once in a way, step forth from 
Stresa, or the Bel Alp, or where- 
ever it be, an independent man. I 
shall most agreeably illustrate the 
route to which I refer in the course 
of a recital of my own expedition. 
I was about to part company to- 
wards the end of last season with 
some friends with whom I had 
been travelling in the Dolomites, 
when on my announcing my inten- 
tion of returning by the Simplon 
route to central Switzerland, they 
recommended to me a way lying 
through beautiful scenery of which 
I was altogether ignorant. From 
the head of Lago Maggiore I was 
to ascend the valleys of Maggia and 
Bavona, and across a pass called 
the Basodine to an hotel at the falls 
of the Tosa, whence a second easy 
pass over the main chain of the 
Alps would conduct me to the 
Rhone Valley. The Basodine was 
a regular glacier pass, which I 
should not, therefore, be able to 
cross alone; but I might avoid the 
glacier by taking a lower pass to 
the south of it. The somewhat 


hurried information I obtained from 
my friends I was able to supplement 
by further particulars obtained from 
their guide, who accompanied me as 
far as Milan, of which the most 
important was an assurance, on 
which in my actual expedition I 
placed implicit reliance, that I could 
easily pass the Basodine alone. But 
I had no map with me, and it is 
difficult without one to locate de. 
scriptions given by others; and an 
unsuccessful forageamong the guide. 
books to North Italy, supplied by 
my fellow travellers, showed me 
only that the district was unnoticed. 
Thus it was that I set out to cross 
the Alpine chain in a strange re. 
gion, with no knowledge of my 
own, and, as I afterwards found, 
confusing in my mind such know- 
ledge as was imparted to me. I 
certainly reached the Rhone Valley, 
and made two expeditions; but both 
were in part, as will appear, by 
mischance, and by routes possibly 
never before taken by my country- 
men. 

My chapter of accidents opened 
at Milan; for on returning to the 
station through the sun-heated 
streets to book for Stresa, where I 
intended to pass the night, I missed 
my train. I had three or four 
minutes to spare at the ticket office, 
and in England might have caught 
even the ‘ Flying Scotchman ;’ but 
the laws of the Company had shut 
the window in my face, and the 
ticket-official was amusing himself 
with a leisurely and complacent 
regard of the wistful traveller. | 
consoled myself by carrying off for 
luxurious repast in the public gar- 
dens the supply of grapes with 
which the proffer of a copper or two 
at a stall overwhelmed me, and by 
gaining, for the first time, the view 









































of Monte Rosa from the Cathedral. 
What struck me most in a prospect 
that can never fail to interest fre- 
quenters of the Alpine snows, was 
not so much the great idea of height 
conveyed by the dim snowy mass 
that more and more clearly outlined 
itself the more I rose above the 
lower stratum of thick and heated 
air, but the sheer leap which it took 
from the level plain. It was a sur- 
prise to find that the sea of inter- 
vening hills had disappeared, sunk 
to the surface either actually or 
by comparison with the leviathan 
mountain. Warm sunset tints 
were gently suffusing themselves 
over still water and verdant island, 
and rich vineclad hills, when I at 
length arrived at the broad and 
beautiful bay which is the charm of 
Lago Maggiore. After committing 
to the post what I wished it to 
carry, I stole along the dusky bank, 
and washed off the travel dust of 
sweltering Italian railways by a 
swim in waters warm with all the 
suns of summer. 

The following morning (Sept. 
18, 1878) the early boat conveyed 
me to Locarno, near the head of the 
lake, as rapidly as its numerous 
stoppages permitted. In this zig- 
zag course, however, the require- 
ments of business most happily sub- 
serve wsthetic needs; and neither 
scorching snow nor grimy train will 
incline the keenest lover of speed 
to impatience of so refreshing an 
interlude and pleasing a succession 
of views. Locarno is on the farther 
side of the promontory which marks 
the combined entrance of the Val 
Maggia and two western neighbours ; 
and in the aspect of its flourishing 
piazzas and streets, the traveller 
will hardly gather the fact that he 
has entered Switzerland. The hour 
of the arrival of the boat (9.30 A.M.) 
timed with neither of the two post- 
carriages which ply, early morning 
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and afternoon, either way between 
this town and Bignasco, which was 
to be my haliing-place Aor the 
night; previous muscular/ inaction, 
however, made the walk in my case 
in itself desirable. 

The Val Maggia rises in its course 
so little above the level of the lake! 
that a walk of between five and six 
hours does little to banish its 
opening luxuriance. Lizards hide 
themselves with noisy stealth, and 
vines accompany us to the end, and 
our northern progress is detected 
best, as it is in a journey of simi- 
lar duration from London to the 
North Riding, by the varying stages 
of the field produce at ingathering 
time. Thus in the latter half of my 
walk I found grapes still being re- 
moved from some of the vineyards, 
of which the large handful readily 
bestowed was, if not of the full 
southern flavour, a welcome boon to a 
tramping wayfarer ; while yet higher 
up the clusters remained untouched, 
In a land of fruit, so humble a 
native of our soil as the black- 
berry flourished in neglect, till with 
mighty if insipid specimens it fur- 
nished a feast to probably the sole 
passing Britisher on whom it had 
exercised its allurement. The val- 
ley winds its-way with the quiet 
beauty of foliage, and open expanse, 
and rocky bounds that suffice for 
effect without overpowering the 
attention. Icame from the Dolo- 
mites, and took it the wrong way, 
as one is in danger of taking the 
Rhine. The stern pine-trenches of 
the northern Alps would have 
formed a more fitting introduction 
to the pure glancing stream, the 
scurrying lizards, the gentle smiles 
and graces of the Val Maggia. 

Halfway is the village of the 
name, which I reached about 12.30 
p.M. A large well-built house at- 
tracted my attention—and possibly 
my hopes, for I had not halted at 


' The following heights above the sea illustrate the narrative : Lake, 646 ft. ; Bignasco, 
1,424 ft.; St. Carlo, 3,110 ft.; Basodine, 10,748 ft. Tosa Falls’ Hotel, 5,528 ft. 
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Locarno—as I approached. No 
sign outside declared its nature, but 
a glance through the window turned 
my steps to the door. To my sur- 
prise I found in the master of the 
Albergo, for such it was, an intelli- 
gent knowledge of English. Like 
other natives of the valley, he had 
spent many years in California, and 
the solidity of the result in his case 
was apparent in this substantial inn. 
Signor Gazoli’s enterprise has pro- 
vided comfortable accommodation 
for strangers, and it was gratifying 
to find the scrupulous cleanliness of 
the bedrooms to be a matter of 
pride with him and his wife. To 
the excellence of the wine made by 
himself, which he also regards with 
pride, I can testify ; for his grigno- 
lino, from selected grapes procured 
from acquaintance in Italy, afforded 
me a treat as delicious as unex- 
pected. 

Bignasco, where our valley gives 
place to two branch valleys, in 
the western of which, called the 
Val Bavona, its general line of 
direction is continued, is in situa- 
tion one of the prettiest places 
imaginable. The streams uniting 
below it, and so each demanding its 
own bridge, inclose in a tiny space 
a group of buildings, mainly com- 
posed of a couple of inns, a couple 
of churches, with a separate cam- 
panile, and the post-office. Hither 
bridge would make a picture, but 
fairest that over the eastern stream, 
whose clear pools and currents and 
broad channel are overhung by rock 
and wood—a foot bridge, with one 
large span and one small one, with 
one end abutting on rocks along 
which a path is hewn, and the other 
entering without ceremony into 
the porch of one of the churches, 
a tiny chapel, boasting three rows 
of benches, and that on one side 
only. By this foot bridge the aris- 


tocratic quarter maintains a limited 


of this district. 
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communication with the plebeian 
suburb, which indeed is so kept at 
arm’s length as to look like a sepa- 
rate village. The glory, however, 
of Bignasco is the opening of the 
Val Bavona, whose richly wooded 
vista discloses beyond it the lofty 
rocks and snow of the Basodine, 
more than eight miles distant. This 
lovely valley, though wilder and 
running up into higher hills than 
the Val Maggia, is clothed from 
stream to topmost crag in luxuriant 
wood, in which scarce a pine is. 
visible, and which charmingly 
nestles below among the strewn 
masses of rock through which the 
path frequently winds in the undu- 
lating and gently inclined hollow. 
Add that now leaves rustling in 
their fall or under the foot, and 
delicate russet and orange tints 
that by contrast imparted an inde- 
scribable beauty of effect to the 
mountain blues, told that walnut 
and spanish chestnut were bowing 
to autumn’s first approach. Later 
in the month the brilliance of co- 
louring must be superb. ‘ Nature,’ 
says Mr. Freshfield, speaking of the 
scenery of Bignasco, ‘seems here 
to have hit the mark she so often 
misses—to speak boldly but truly— 
in her higher efforts.’ * 

I reached Bignasco about 4.30 
p.M., and before going to the inn 
turned aside to the left and ascended 
the Bavona stream in search of a 
place to bathe. When I entered 
the roomy, rambling inn I founda 
young man and woman at dinner 
in the salle, I did not attract much 
attention, but the former soon got 
up and ascertained my wants, after 
which he proceeded with great com- 
placency with a leisurely meal whose 
fruit delicacies stirred hopes within 
me that possibly I might fare as 
well. In the course of the repast I 
asked him if he were the landlord, 
and he said he was. He was not, 
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however, the président—or juge, as 
explained at Maggia—by whom, I 
had been informed, the inn was 
kept, but said something about his 
father. The diners, however, did 
not seem inclined to put themselves 
out about me, and after venturing 
on an interruption so far as to ask 
to be shown my room, I went out 
for a stroll about the place, expect- 
ing to find the dinner which I had 
ordered on my arrival ready when 
Icame in. Returning with a keen 
appetite, I was informed by the 
mistress, who now came to the front 
—I do not remember coming across 
a servant in the establishment—and 
was all easy smiles, that certainly I 
could have dinner if I wished! The 
impression that then for the first 
time were steps taken in the matter 
was confirmed by the character of 
the meal when at length it was 
served. The lady was still youngand 
good-looking. She must have been 
decidedly pretty, and a large pho- 
tograph of her suspended in the 
salle will be a witness of the fact to 
future visitors. Five years before 
she was doubtless the belle of her 
school at Turin, but her slatternly 
dress and careless manners had 
already given a faded appearance 
to her good looks. But I am doing 
a good-humoured hostess an injus- 
tice: it is only by contemplation of 
her photograph that it dawns upon 
one that the neat beau that also 
decorates the walls is to be identi- 
fied with her somewhat plain and 
commonplace husband. While I 
was over dinner the post-omnibus 
arrived, and with it a personage of 
well-to-do and important carriage 
came, and presently sat down to his 
supper, usurping the attentions of 
the landlord and lady, who went 
and sat by him. Being now reduced 
to the small dimensions which evi- 
dent disparity of rank causes every 
day in our own country, I sat silent 
and neglected, and, indeed, when 
retiring-time forced me to face an 
intrusion into the contented and 
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evidently familiar circle in order to 

procure a necessary interview with 
the landlord, I was certified that I 
had been sitting in the presence of 
the pére Patocchi and the owner of 
the judicial titles. A poor traveller 
may well sit and gape for some of 
the milk and honey of worldly pro- 
sperity that flows downwards from 
Monsieur le Président on his family. 
I little knew that the great man 
was eating my ewe lamb, viz. the 
meat which I had been promised 
for my provisions on the following 
day’s expedition : so I was informed 
at breakfast in a matter-of-course 
sort of way by the landlord. 

I found here a general map which 
gave me the rough bearings of the 
country. The impression I had 
formed, that to reach the pass called 
the Basodine, the Val Bavona must 
be ascended as far as San Carlo, its 
last village, three hours distant, and 
then the upper alp gained, was con- 
firmed by what I gathered from the 
landlord, who afterwards, however, 
on my arranging about an early start 
before retiring for the night, vouch- 
safed me the intelligence that I 
should not have time to get to the 
Basodine and come back, as he ap- 
pears to have thought I intended, 
in one day. People who went to 
the Basodine to see the view slept 
at some chalets the night before. 
To the chilets was five hours from 
Bignasco, and thence to the Baso- 
dine five hours more. This was not 
a very agreeable prospect, and it 
seemed to fit in with the somewhat 
alarming figures given on the map, 
which made the Basodine 9,000 ft. 
above Bignasco, which figures, how- 
ever, had caused me to suspect the 
existence of a mountain of the name 
as well as the pass. Even his Pre- 
sidency condescended to address 
me briefly to the same effect ; and 
then, pére and fils returning after 
the interlude to their own more in- 
teresting topics, a German-speaking 
guide was set to work at me. But, 
in truth, the words of the trusted 
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guide I had parted from at Milan, 
“When you reach the upper alp 
you will see the glacier and your 
way before you,’ and the conscious- 
ness of being in good training, come 
all the 9,000 feet, now made my ear 
deaf as well as my tongue dumb. 
So all the effect of these united and 
well-meant efforts—by which route 
they thought I was going, I have 
not the least idea—was the capital 
it enabled me to make by ordering 
an earlier breakfast than I had be- 
fore ventured to do. 

After some delay, I succeeded in 
getting off about four o’clock. The 
landlord accompanied me to the 
bridge, and showing me a patch of 
snow or ice, which had been con- 
cealed by clouds the previous day, 
glittering far away in the moon- 
light, and just seen behind a high 
ridge of rocks which rose in a dark 
mass beyond the vista of the Val 
Bayona, and left of which, as I 
gathered, the course lay, said, ‘ That 
is the Basodine,’ and sent me forth 
on my solitary way. A cool walk 
in brilliant moonlight hasits charms, 
and these were certainly not now 
unfelt; but the sun with magic 
hand adds final touches to the pic- 
ture that a stranger in so lovely a 
valley as the Val Bavona hardly 
cares to dispense with; and I con- 
gratulated myself on having seen 
something of its daylight aspect 
the previcus afternoon. By a pretty 
waterfall from a high and scarcely 
seen alp, the valley makes a north- 
ward bend, and frequent villages 
begin to occur, in each of which, as 
I approached it, I saw a possible 
San Carlo. San Carlo came at last, 
at the opposite side of the stream. 
Entering it to make sure of the 
route by inquiry, and accosting a 
rustic, barefooted damsel, I was 
welcomed by her to her cottage at 
the entrance of the village, and to 
whatever fare she could give me; 
and, with the old mountain hospi- 
tality, she would not hear of recom- 
pense, and warmly refused it when 
I repeated the offer. She was one 
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of an orphan family, and had two 
brothers in California. 

A steep side glen, the Val An- 
tabbia, descends at San Carlo on 
the west side of the valley, and I 
now breasted the zigzag path that 
leads up its wild opening gorge 
to the lower alp. No more ease, 
nor weird moonlight shadows from 
bush or boulder across the path, 
and villages wakening into morning 
life, and gradient so slight as, spread 
over a walk of three hours, to 
cause us probably to underrate 
the amount of actual ascent, and 
leave the vast bulk of the dread 
9,000 feet still looming little di- 
minished before the imagination 
now that the day’s toil begins with 
a vengeance! The sun’s teeming 
rays are all ready to break over the 
cliff-brim on our left, and we are 
sighing over the already too fugi- 
tive margin of shadow. On our 
right the glen is lined with the 
gaunt, ugly crags, above and be- 
hind which we saw from the bridge 
the glittering patch of snow, and 
which now, raising their bare sides 
in fiery sunshine, and towering up 
into the blue sky to a hopeless 
height, oppress our fancy more 
than ever, and mock us as a granite 
castle-wall may have mocked a 
knight of old for whom a fair hand- 
kerchief was vainly waving far aloft 
behind the battlements. Passing 
more than one set of chalets as the 
gorge opened, at last, after crossing 
a stream steeply falling from the 
right, without following to the left 
the path to the highest set, I 
surmounted more directly the brow 
on which they lay, and found that 
it concealed behind it the broad 
upper basin of the glen. I then 
began to keep, with a gradually 
ascending course, along the right 
hand slopes of this secluded vale- 
head, It was an undulating tracts 
mile across, with more chalets and a 
lake at the far edge on the left, and 
inclosed on all sides, except that on 
which I approached it, by rough 
and steep rocky ridges. But nota 
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jot of the snow-world was visible— 
of that Basodine which lay ‘five 
hours beyond the chalets,’ and I 
soon vowed, as I staggered along 
in the blazing sun after the steep 
climb of unknown thousands of feet, 
that I would stop at the first water 
Icame to for that substantial morn- 
ing meal so dear to the mountaineer. 
I found a spot under a low cliff 
from which water drops were trick- 
ling down in sufficient number for 
collection, dried my streaming shirt 
in the sun, and spread ont a terribly 
heavy and jolting bottle of wine, 
and all the cooked meat of Bignasco 
that had escaped Monsieur le Pré- 
sident; for after all, in spite of 
the landlord’s explanation, a per- 
sonal visit on my part to the kitchen 
to succour the helplessness which he 
professed in face of the uncooked 
remnants of a leg of mutton had un- 
earthed a conspicuous store. His 
second explanation, that he had 
thought there was not enough of it, 
though the same lasted me two days, 
I prefer to accept, firstly because he 
seemed really put out about the 
matter, secondly because it is such 
a refreshing instance of the stu- 
pidity of which human nature is 
capable ! 

A comfortable halt was fitting to 
nerve me for what fate might have 
in store; yet I was contented 
enough under the unknown pro- 
spect, for my shirt was nearly dry, 
and my provisions ample for any 
emergency. And, in truth, one 
gets into a sort of accustomed 
mood, a sort of abstracted soli- 
loquy. One wanders through one’s 
ten hours in a sort of dreamland of 
habituation as Ulysses through his 
ten years; certainly an Ithaca, if 
the gods be propitious, underlies 
every dream, but it, too, becomes 
visionary, and is but the end of a 
dream. One thing, however, is 
certain, visionary or not, we shall 
never reach the summit at all un- 
less we leave this Circean spot. So 
we bend our stiff limbs against the 
upward incline, and the ‘five re- 
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maining hours above the chilets,’ 
whatever they may turn out to 
be. <A few steps, and behold the 
glacier close before us, above the 
very bluff under which we have been 
sitting! Itlies retired and closeted 
in a recess in the great rock- 
wall that has so haunted our course, 
and which now rises above it in a 
culminating mass. Turning up the 
left hand and lower arm of the gla- 
cier, over ice, solid, uncrevassed, 
and pleasant to the foot, we see a 
low and plain gap in front of us, 
and within an hour of our escape 
from our halting-place are in Ithaca. 
Below us stretches the long reach 
of the Val Formazza, in which lies 
the hotel at Tosa Falls, and a path is 
discernible in the easy ravine which 
leads down to it from our feet. 

I will now desert my narrative 
so far as to anticipate the know- 
ledge of the locality, which I sub- 
sequently acquired: my readers are 
already in possession of what I 
knew at the time. This pass is the 
Tainier Pass, and I judge it to be 
about 9,550 feet in height. North, 
impending over the Antabbia Gla- 
cier which we have traversed, is 
seen in the above-mentioned mass 
the south summit of the Baso- 
dine, the highest summit of this 
mountain running away out of 
sight behind. The pass will lead 
us down below the falls, whereas we 
want to be above them; and as, 
moreover, the view is limited on 
each side, I advise my more active 
readers whom it may happen to 
concern to follow me in the ascent 
from the glacier of the point of rock 
on the right called the Tainierhorn 
(about 9,800 feet). This, as it is 
higher than any summit south or 
south-east, must command a beauti- 
fal view, which I did not get owing 
to rising clouds, in the direction of 
the Italian lakes, with Monte Rosa 
seen over the reach of the Val For- 
mazza on the right. The descent 
on the other side should now be 
made not into the Tainier ravine, 
but more to the right, to the edge 
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of the neighbouring Basodine 
Glacier. Even the stream from 
the latter joins the valley below 
the falls, and must be left, the 
course lying over easy and un- 
dulating ground to the right of 
it, to the Gigelen Alp, from which 
a good path will be found down to 
the hotel, which may thus be 
reached in about two hours from the 
pass, or eight (exclusive of halts) 
from San Carlo. This route from 
Bignasco to Tosa Falls will pro- 
bably not be found in any of the 
present guide-books, and I do not 
know that it has been mentioned 
before. As I found the ice, late in 
the season, and so without over- 
lying snow, no rope is required, 
and active hill walkers will not 
want a guide. Those unable to 
ascend the Tainierhorn, near the top 
of which are a few feet of actual 
climbing, should cross the pass 


and then skirt the farther base 
of the peak, passing over the 
ridge which descends 


from it 
and separates the Tainier ravine 
from the Basodine Glacier. The 
walk, of course, is better taken in 
the reverse, as Tosa Falls is 4,000 
feet higher than Bignasco; to enjoy 
the present walk, I should recom- 
mend travellers to sleep at San 
Carlo, where, according to Ball’s 
Alpine Guide (which see), accom- 
modation may be had by application 
to the owner of the second inn at 
Bignasco. This will allow both 
a leisurely inspection of the beauties 
of the Val Bavona, and the cool 
morning hours for the climb. 

To return to myself. I found 
another enchanted island in the 
Tainierhorn. A meal, which I may 
call lunch, gave me the especial de- 
light of emptying the big bump- 
ing bottle that had kept me nervous 
about its fate on the rocks; and 
long did I bask in the sun on the 
few jagged rocks that form the top. 
Meanwhile a tempting voice gained 
stronger ground, calling me on to 
the more important summit above 
the glacier, on which hope and wish 
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had now settled that there was no 
cairn, and that I might be the first 
to make one. I think I am ex. 
pressly made by nature to be 
tempted on in this way, for I find 
I almost always yield; so the 
bottle, empty as it was, was once 
more pocketed, and Ulysses’ bark 
has no sooner touched the longed. 
for shores than it is off again into 
the ocean of chance as if by 
magic. Partly descending the 
Tainierhorn, and traversing the 
farther side of the ridge, I tried 
at first to cross the intervening 
tongue of the Basodine Glacier, but 
it was hard and slippery ice, and I 
soon got tired of the exertion of 
cutting steps as big as coal-boxes 
in it. Amateurs (with rare excep- 
tions) are seen in their worst help- 
lessness at this work, which craft is 
especially peculiar to the guides. 
Then, making for the crest of the 
ridge, I easily gained the gentle 
aréte of crumbling rocks which led 
me without actual climbing to the 
summit. Mists were now rapidly 
rising, but during this final ascent 
I caught sight, for the first time, of 
the white houses of Bignasco, 9,000 
feet of vertical height below, and a 
dreamy vista of uncounted hours 
away. So I was at last by the glit- 
tering patch of snow I had seen 
from the bridge. 

All was more and more ob- 
scured as I sat on the summit 
I had now gained, sadly contem- 
plating another summit on the same 
ridge a short way beyond, across 4 
gap, and apparently not roo ft. 
higher. But this time, aided by 
the cairn which it conspicuously 
wore, I recognised its song as that of 
a siren, and waxed up my ears. So 
I made a cairn for my long-lived 
bottle, took a slight sketch of the 
one part of the view which was 
now allowed me in the melancholy 
sea of mists which was rapidly 
flooding the entire prospect, and 
decamped. The prospect must in- 
deed be magnificent, for our moun- 
tain, though it would be a dwarf at 
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Zermatt, is here a giant, who not 
only raises his shoulders over Italy, 
but isa head taller than a consider- 
able portion of the neighbouring 
main chain of the Alps. Thus 
looking down on the head of the Val 
Formazza, and beyond that on the 
range embracing between its arms 
the Gries Pass and Glacier, he com- 
mands the vista of the Rhone Valley 
and the Oberland peaks beyond. 
This was my one oasis in the desert 
of mist, and never from this side 
the Rhone Valley have I seen the 
Finsteraarhorn so like what it ought 
to be, the graceful and majestic so- 
vereign of the Oberland. 

The inn is situated directly below, 
but is concealed by a low projecting 
buttress, called Monte Castello, 
which separates the ‘glacier stream 
from the Gigelen Alp. Unaware 
of its position, I made a straight 
descent to this stream, hopin 
it would carry me down to the 
valley; but forced by mists and 
cliffs finally to retreat and bear back 
and across to the Gigelen Alp, I got 
benighted, and did not reach the inn 
till eight o’clock. 

The Basodine, whose second sum- 
mit I gained, is generally ascended 
froma glacier on the opposite (north) 
side to that on which I approached 
it, which is reached by following 
the path up the Val Bavona to its 
head instead of turning off at San 
Carlo. Whether the landlord, who 
did not seem to take a new tack in 
his discourse when I told him I was 
going to Tosa Falls, supposed I was 
going up the Basodine mountain by 
this route, Ido not know any more 
than the reader of my previous 
narrative. The same route leads 
to the Basodine Pass, which is a 
gap in the ridge also on that side 
of the mountain, and is the ‘ regu- 
lar glacier pass.’ From Tosa Falls 
it is reached directly from the Gige- 
len Alp, and from it the mountain 
18 easily accessible. Lastly, there 
1s a third route, the easiest and 
least ambitious for ordinary pedes- 
trians; it lies still farther north, 
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and reaches the head of one valley 
from that of the other, avoiding the 
last-mentioned glacier, by a pass 
called the Bocchetta di Val Maggia. 
This, I conclude, as he certainly 
mentioned the name, must have 
been the pass destined for me by 
the guide in the Milan train. 

The Val Formazza is the upper 
part of a long valley, called lower 
down the Val Antigorio, and still 
lower, where it receives from the 
right the Simplon road, the Valle 
d’Ossola; and running in a pretty 
straight direction till it is joined 
by an opposite valley from Macug- 
naga, when it makes a sharp bend 
to the left to the Lago Maggiore. 
Thus the main chain of the Alps 
from the Monte Moro to the Gries 
Pass is bordered on the south by 
a continuous trench as it is on the 
north by that of the Rhone. The 
palm of beauty must rest decidedly 
with the two southern valleys we 
have thus combined. Few per- 
haps turn from the Simplon road 
to visit the Val Antigorio; yet, I 
am told, its scenery is very beau- 
tiful, and visitors to Tosa Falls who 
have not come that way should not 
fail to make its acquaintance. The 
little hotel is immediately above the 
falls, almost, indeed, at the brink 
of the precipitous barrier of rock 
which spans the valley, and over 
which thestream shoots and tumbles 
and roars in a really fine cascade of 
some 500 feet of vertical height. Eng- 
lish visitors to this neighbourhood 
seem few and far between, but 
considerably more numerous than 
those who condescend to walk 
down the Vals Bavona and Maggia. 
If I may venture to judge by the 
dirty piece of white paper that 
forms the visitors’ book at Big- 
nasco, I should say that most of 
those who have in late years found 
their way to the latter district 
have left their mark on it either by 
a new pass or a new ascent of the 
Basodine, or by writing a book on 
it. The valleys drained by the Toce 
are in Italy ; travellers will do well 
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to remember this triple change of 
frontier, and bring with them the 
two sets of coinage required, or 
they will, like myself, be losers. 
Two pedestrians’ routes lead to 
the Rhone valley—to Ulrichen and 
the Rhone Glacier, that by the Gries 
Pass connecting the head of the 
Val Formazza with the Eginenthal ; 
to Viesch and Brieg, that by the 
Nuefelgiu and Arbola Passes and 
the Binnenthal. The first, which 
was the one recommended to me by 
my friends and the guide, traverses 
the foot of the Gries Glacier, and is 
both well known and very easy ; the 
second, which combines a couple of 
easy non-glacier passes, will be now 
described. The mischances of my 
last expedition arose from my not 
having maps to consult, the mis- 
chances of the following one from 
my having them. I found at the 
inn some Government maps of the 
district. I know a map when I see 
it as well as most men, and I studied 
them. Perhaps habituation to the 
Swiss Federal map, which under 
the nature of the country is doubt- 
less the most wonderful result of 
skill and conscientious care in map- 
making in Europe, makes one un- 
derrate the difficulties of execution 
in such works, and expect too much 
in an Italian Ordnance map. Inter- 
laced, however, as the Val For- 
mazza is between two Swiss borders, 
the difference is, I was going to say, 
too apparent: I ought to say unfor- 
tunately not apparent, owing to 
the Federal map having filled in the 
slip in its own style from the work 
responsible for it. The result is a 
complete deception—a trap into 
which even a distinguished ‘ Alpine 
Journalist’ has fallen. All you see 
are three sheep walking side by 
side, and it is only by a closer in- 
spection that you find out that the 
middle one is a wolf dressed in 
wool. Again, we may find an ex- 
cuse for the Italian engineers on 
the same ground of the valley being 
aslip. Somebody else was butter- 
ing the bread, and they contented 
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themselves with tossing the ham 
on to the plate. Ido not propose 
to trouble my readers with the 
details of the sandwich as I found 
it when I came to eat it, and I re. 
serve for a more fitting place the 
irony which is one of my consola- 
tions for fairly falling a victim in 
open fight to the Italian map kept 
by the inn; the other consolations 
will appear in the sequel, to which I 
must now hasten at my best pace. 

Leaving the hotel on the second 
morning after my arrival, in a dim 
light, half moon, half dawn, with 
driving clouds hurrying down the 
valley before a keen north-easter 
that made me shudder to turn from 
the door to meet it, I ascended the 
valley for a few hundred yards, and 
then wound over the bleak shoulder 
of the Nuefelgiuhorn to the left into 
a desolate ravine at its other side. 
This terminates in a gorge, which I 
ascended to a side pass at its head 
called the Nuefelgiu Pass, perhaps 
better reached by a course higher 
up the hill slopes, and avoiding the 
hollow of the ravine. 

The pass we are now on is a 
low gap in a ridge which runs at 
right angles to the main chain, 
and forms the precipice over 
which the Toce shoots.- This ridge, 
in conjunction with the cliffs 
under which we have been passing, 
forms a great dam holding up on 
the Italian side of the chain at least 
four square miles of ice that would 
otherwise stream down into the Val 
Formazza by the lower ravine, which 
we now see in front of us, marked 
by a lake, and called the Leben- 
dun Valley, but which as it is are 
forced to find a somewhat ignomi- 
nious side-exit below the Gries Pass. 
Without descending, we now turn 
to the right up a short and gentle 
slope to the top of a low ridge 
running down along this side of 
the pass from the rocks towards 
the lake. This really forms our 
first pass, and as we are on 4 
voyage of discovery I will call it 
the Obersee Pass, from the small 
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lake so called, which we now see 
below us towards our left. I need 
hardly say that neither name, nor 
ridge for that matter, will be found 
by the inquiring reader in his map 
or guide-book. We look from here 
across a wide and gently sloping 
hollow falling quietly away from 
our feet and rising as quietly on 
the opposite side to a corresponding 
low ridge to the left of a fine snow- 
mountain all a-glitter with ice from 
foot to topmost rocks, and with a 
glacier on the right streaming down 
from above over its side into the vale, 
This ridge is our second pass, which 
we may call the Arbola Pass, and 
on the other side of it lies the head 
of the Swiss valley, the Binnenthal, 
which we shall descend to reach 
the Rhone Valley. The mountain, 
also on the frontier, is called the 
Ofenhorn. The wild upland dale 
at our feet, strewn with débris, and 
tenanted only by chamois—I counted 
eleven on the rocks below the Hoh- 
sand Glacier on the right—forms 
the head of the Lebendun valley ; in 
itshollow the Obersee lies embedded, 
and our course along it past the 
latter is plain before us. 

For myself, I was led by the 
Italian map, I will not explain how, 
a wildgoose chase in search of the 
Obersee to the top of the rocks on 
the right of the glen which support 
the great Hohsand Glacier. From 
here I thought I saw, in spite of 
the cloudy sky, the long stretching 
form of the Lago Maggiore. While 
rambling and scrambling about the 
glacier, intending to descend an- 
other way to the Obersee glen, I 
seized on the idea of trying to find 
a direct passage to the Binnenthal 
over the ridge bounding the glacier, 
which I observed on the other side 
of the Ofenhorn. I crossed, de- 
scended a small glacier on the far 
side, and reached the valley at the 
highest chalets a short way below 
its head. 


* This also bears the alternative name 


equivalent of Albrun. 


from the Italian Lakes to the Rhone Valley. 
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If we now suppose ourselves 
across the Arbola Pass, and looking 
back from this point to the head of 
the Binnenthal, we have the Ofen- 
horn on our left, in front gentle slopes 
leading up to the ridge on its right 
which overlooks the Obersee glen. 
The mule track we are on, however, 
does not lead to this, but presently 
turns off across the stream to the 
right tothe Albrun Pass,’ a distinct 
pass leading to the Val Antigorio. 
We may descend in about two 
hours to Binn, where is a rough 
inn, a couple of rough beds, and 
a still rougher landlord. About an 
hour lower down the track divides, 
that to Viesch keeping on, that to 
Brieg crossing the stream, travers- 
ing the hill-side at some height 
above the Rhone, and joining the 
road near Grengiols. 

I thus have to thank the Italian 
map for enabling me to explore in 
my day’s walk two passes instead 
of one, both, so far as I am aware, 
before unnoticed for English readers. 
The glacier pass which I crossed 
is the Hohsand Pass, and leads 
climbers conveniently across the 
Hohsand Glacier to the falls; the 
Arbola Pass, which I did not cross, 
is not mentioned in any map or 
guide-book that I have seen. The 
above route was originally men- 
tioned to me by a local guide at the 
inn, and in spite of the maps I have 
no reason to doubt the accuracy of 
my observations, on which, other- 
wise, alone the account of it is 
based. The time required by this 
perfectly easy pass, so unsuspected 
by the crowds for whom this range 
forms part of the daily view from 
the Bel Alp or the Eggischorn, is 84 
hours’ walking from the falls of the 
Tosa to Viesch or Grengiols; and 
those accustomed to find their own 
way among the hills need not trouble 
themselves in fine weather with a 
guide. In bad weather the locality 
is one very likely to mislead. 


Arbola, which, perhaps, is only the Italian 
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E complain that the Continent 

is used up, and that one finds 
the same people, and the same 
dishes, and the same prices on the 
other side the Channel as we are 
familiar with on this side. Quite 
true, if we stick to the Rhine and 
the Oberland, or to Baden and 
Paris; but if we will go a little out 
of the beaten track, there are dis- 
tricts even within aday’s journey of 
Charing Cross which are as simple 
and unspoilt as they were when the 
flood of tourists first began to spread 
its fertilising but corrupting waves 
over the Continent, and where a 
man with twenty days, twelve 


pounds, a pair of serviceable legs, 
and a conversational knowledge of 
German at his command, may en- 
joy, not of course Alpine scenery 
and Alpine perils, but much quiet 


beauty and much simplicity of life 
and habits. Such districts are to 
be found in the Vosges, the Black 
Forest, the Odenwald, the Taunus, 
and the volcanic district between 
the Rhine, the Moselle, and the 
Ahr, called the Eifel. To the geo- 
logist this latter region, with its ex- 
tinct volcanoes and its lava-streams, 
is of the highest interest and impor- 
tance ; but even to the ordinary tra- 
veller it presents, not indeed grand, 
but very striking scenery: a high 
plateau, some 1,200 feet above the 
Rhine, broken by conical hills with 
flattened tops; lovely deep blue 
circular lakes, wooded to the 
water’s edge, filling up the centres 
of ancient volcanoes; wide sweeps 
of landscape, stretching beyond the 
Rhine, and away towards Lorraine ; 
and clean country inns, where the 
Fraulein wishes you ‘Guten Ap- 
petit’ as she serves your supper of 
fresh trout and veal cutlets. 

It is probably because the idea of 
& walking tour is altogether foreign 


to a Frenchman’s habits and tastes, 
whereas with Germans of all classes 
it is the established way of spending 
a holiday, that the country inns in 
France are so inferior to those in 
Germany. In both north and south 
Germany, in every village of any 
size, you may reckon upon finding 
at least one inn where clean and 
comfortable, if humble, accommo. 
dation may be found ; but he would 
require tohave ‘robur et es triplex 
circum pectus,’ and indeed round 
all parts of his body, who should 
entrust himself to a village auberge 
in any part of France, from Picardy 
to Provence. Even in the larger 
provincial towns, to which the eccle- 
siological traveller may be attracted 
by the beauty of their churches, 
notably in Auxerre, Sens, Chartres, 
and the like, the hotels, though 
often more pretentious, are usually 
much inferior to those of far less 
important towns in Germany. The 
fact is that the French, as a rule, 
do not explore their own country; 
provincials go to Paris, and Parisians 
go to their campagne, or to the sea- 
side, or to visit a friend in the coun- 
try, and certain classes of Frenchmen 
travel on business ; but it needs only 
to compare any French guide-book 
with the works of the great Bide- 
ker to perceive how entirely absent 
from the French mind is that love 
of wandering, whether on a larger 
or smaller scale, which in the Ger- 
man is so prominent. 

I had not been in Germany, ex- 
ceptin passing rapidly through, since 
the Franco-German war; and though 
I did not notice that deterioration in 
the German character which is some- 
times said to have been the conse- 
quence of the war, I did observe one 
very significant symptom of its re- 
sults. It has always been the practice 
at the entrance of a town or village, 
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usually on the first house, to write 
up the name of the place with the 
Kreis and Regierungs-Bezirk, the 
larger and smaller civil district, the 
county and union as we might say, 
to which it belonged. Now, how- 
ever, the name of the place is fol- 
lowed by the regiment and the bat- 
talion in which its fighting males are 
enrolled, the civil division following 
in humble inferiority to the military. 
Whether this is the case throughout 
Germany I know not; I can only 
speak for a large district of Rhine- 
Prussia; but, in any case, it is a 
striking symptom of the develop- 
ment of militarism—an evil word 
newly come into use to denote an 
evil thing—which lies like an in- 
cubus upon Germany. No doubt, 
Germany has a difficult position to 
maintain: until France has tho- 
roughly mastered the lesson which 
she has got to learn, the lesson of 
abstinence from aggressive warfare 
and of sedulous devotion to the arts 
of peace, Germany cannot place her 
army on a peace footing; and, on 
the other side, the condition of 
Austria obliges her to be vigilant : 
yet none the less it is a calamity 
for Europe that the nation which 
for the first three quarters of the 
century has been in the van of the 
intellectual movement should now 
have been forced, or should have 
forced herself, into the position of 
the great military power of Europe. 
It can hardly be doubted, unless the 
stream of tendency is to flow 
back again, that the reign of brute 
force is destined, slowly perhaps, 
but surely, to come to an end, and 
that the day will come when royal 
personages will no longer of neces- 
sity array themselves in military cos- 
tume on all solemn occasions, as the 
only raiment befitting their dignity.' 
Already wars of wanton aggression 
are branded by the public opinion of 
civilised Europe; even the Napo- 
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leons, uncle and nephew, felt obliged 
to put forward some colourable pre- 
text for their attacks on their neigh- 
bours; but a still further elevation 
of international morality is seriously 
postponed by the military spirit 
which at present seems to pervade 
the ruling classes in Germany. And 
if this spirit is a hindrance to the 
progress of Europe, still more is it 
an element of danger to Germany 
herself. Nowhere else, probably, 
in Europe are the mediwval and 
the modern spirit, the spirit of 
authority and militarism, and the 
spirit of liberty and industry, to 
be found ranged against each 
other in such force. Nowhere else 
is an aristocracy, feudal in ideas 
if not in power, confronted so di- 
rectly by a proletariat leavened with 
the ideas and aspirations which the 
late Pope summed up under the 
term, ‘the Revolution.’ And there- 
fore those who are fostering the 
military spirit and painting up the 
regiment and the battalion before the 
civil organisation are, in fact, sitting 
on the safety-valve, purchasing 
present force and movement at the 
cost of an imminent explosion. The 
desire of all who believe in the 
future progress of the race should 
be, that without any great convul.« 
sion or cataclysm modern ideas 
may, as men are able to bear them, 
supersede those of barbarism and 
feudalism ; that the age of armies 
and privileged classes may pass— 
as it must pass—peacefully and 
gradually into the age of free indus- 
trial development and equal rights 
and ‘la carriére ouverte aux talents.’ 
In France, indeed, the accumulated 
evils of many generations had so 
wrought themselves into the very 
life and system of the nation, that 
they could not be driven out with- 
out a terrible paroxysm of revolu- 
tion ; but in Germany, the mother 
of inquirers and thinkers, it might 


1 Since this was written, France has done herself honour by taking for her chief Ruler- 


‘Un Président en habit noir.’ 
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be hoped that the change should be 
a peaceful anda natural process. If, 
however, the present apparent pre- 
dominance of the military spirit is 
more than a mere passing symptom, 
if Germany is to continue to be, in 
the happy phrase of M. Renan, 
‘crushed beneath the weight of her 
own armour,’ if, instead of fostering 
industry and commerce, the ruling 
classes are bent upon developing the 
present system of bloated arma- 
ments and of unproductive expen- 
diture of the people’s earnings upon 
guns and drums and villainous salt- 
petre, then it can hardly be doubted 
that a terrible day of reckoning will 
come at last, and that the force of 
the ultimate explosion will be in 
proportion to the weight of repres- 
sion. 

In truth, the present policy of 
Europe seems calculated to force 
on the question whether, after all, 
smaller states are not better suited 
for the growth and maintenance of 
liberty than these vast, and some- 
times heterogeneous, empires which 
it has been the work of modern 
Europe to pile up with much labour 
and to cement with much blood. 
Setting aside Great Britain, as 
having her boundaries fixed for her 
by nature, and Austria as an alto- 
gether abnormal and portentous 
growth, it may fairly be questioned 
whether, for instance, the unifica- 
tion of Germany will have been a 
benefit or an injury to Europe, if it 
causes her, by maintaining a vast 
military establishment, to crush her 
restless masses into despair, and to 
keep her neighbours’ armaments at 
their present overgrownscale, It is 
at least among the possibilities of 
the distant future, that a federation 
of small republics, united closely for 
purposes of defence, and of com- 
merce and intercourse, but other- 
wise independent, may take the 
place of the enormous monarchies 
which now overshadow Europe. 

At present, however, Germany 
is great, and will remain great so 
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long as her rulers can hold her 
together. But it is amusing to 
notice how neither the infinitely 
great nor the infinitely little is 
beyond the notice of the Govern. 
ment. At the little town of Altenahr 
I was surprised to notice the figures 
23 legibly painted on the lintel of 
the church door. Apparently, an 
edict had gone forth from the Home 
Office that every house in every 
town should be numbered consecn- 
tively, and accordingly, the church 
being the twenty-third house in 
Altenahr, it was numbered 23. 
Fancy if Westminster Abbey were 
known to the official mind only as 
No. 57 Parliament Street! But 
the home government of Germany 
is conducted on a policy of ‘ ped. 
dling and meddling’ (to pam- 
phrase a celebrated epigrammatic 
saying), which a born German 
accepts as his natural heritage, but 
which to any other nation would he 
intolerable. Not long ago—very 
likely they are there still—there 
were to be read in the carriages of 
a German railway the following 
regulations: ‘Only one window of 
this compartment may be open at 
one time, and that only on the side 
from which the wind does not 
blow; and that only with the ex- 
pressed consent of all the travellers 
in the compartment.’ So that if 
on the hottest day the travellers are 
unanimous in wishing to put down 
both windows, or the window on 
the windward side, a_ paternal 
Government interposes its veto, and 
says, ‘ Not so, my children. I know 
what is best for you. You will get 
cricks in your necks, and rhet- 
matic pains in your shoulders, and 
will be unable to fight for the 
Fatherland. One window only, 
and that on the leeward side.’ The 
maxim of English lawyers, ‘De 
minimis non curat lex,’ might be 
exactly adapted to German usage 
by the omission of the negative. 
Anyone who may have chanced to 
take lodgings in a German city 
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some five-and-twenty years ago— 
it may be so now very likely—will 
remember with awe the form which 
on the very first day of his entry 
was brought to him from the Polizei 
to be filled up; how he had to in- 
form the Government not only of 
his own Christian name and age, 
but of the Christian names and 
ages of each of his revered parents, 
of his religious profession, of his 
means of living, of his reasons for 
coming there, whether he had ever 
been there before, how long he 
proposed staying there, with sundry 
other particulars, dear to the mind 
of a German official, but hateful 
to the independence of a freeborn 
Briton. The way in which a Ger- 
man carries about with him under 
all circumstances, and probably 
keeps under his pillow at night, 
his Legitimations-Schein, and all 
those precious documents attesting 
his identity, without which he 
would consider that he had lost his 
right to exist, is a standing marvel 
to those who believe that formali- 
ties were made for man, and not 
man for formalities. It must, how- 
ever, be admitted that there are 
occasions when this bondage to 
formalities has its compensating 
advantages. This present writer 
set out one hot summer day to 
walk to the colossal statue of Bava- 
ria, outside Munich. The road led 
round the outermost boundaries of 
a meadow; but as the said road 
was hot and dusty, and the meadow 
was soft and cool, he naturally took 
the shorter cut across the grass. 
He was accosted on the farther 
side by an official, red with anger, 
who informed him that the way 
across the meadow was ‘am 
strengsten verboten,’ and that he 
was hable to a fine of three gulden, 
Which would assuredly have been 
inflicted, but unfortunately the 
official whose duty it was to enforce 
it was gone to his dinner, and 
therefore the majesty of the law 


could not for the moment be vin- 
dicated, 
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It is obvious that a nation which 
has been accustomed to accept as 
part of the natural order of things 
a pedantic and minute system of 
interference in the small details of 
life, is exposed to a great danger. 
When the work of government is 
in the hands of a bureaucracy, men 
who under a more popular go- 
vernment would find a healthy out- 
let for their activity in political 
and municipal action will be thrown 
back upon themselves, and will 
brood over theories while they leave 
others to do the practical work. 
And in this way a dangerous sepa- 
ration is produced between theo- 
retical and practical politicians, and 
the Government has to reckon, not 
with a party in opposition, who, if 
they should succeed to their places, 
would carry on the administration 
of affairs pretty much on the same 
lines, though with more of reform- 
ing energy or more of conservative 
caution, but with an _ irreconcil- 
able faction, whose object is to 
blow up the existing building in 
order to clear the ground for an 
entirely new departure. The pre- 
sent spread of socialism in Ger- 
many, which has evidently alarmed 
the ruling classes, and which is a 
distinct danger for society in Eu- 
rope, may probably be attributed 
partly to the excessive development 
of militarism, and partly to the 
perilously wide division of classes. 
Whether Germany, which has for 
so long been the prolific mother of 
new ideas in theology, in history, 
in metaphysics, in philology, is in 
the coming age to be the source of 
a new political propaganda, is a 
question which time only can de- 
cide. It is at least certain that an- 
tagonistic forces of unknown power 
are at work in the heart of German 
society ; that their antagonism, in- 
stead of being mitigated, is becoming 
intensified, and that the materials 
for an explosion, though differently 
compounded, are almost as plentiful 
in Germany now as they were in 
France a century ago. 
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How far the religious element 
contributes to the danger it is impos- 
sible for one merely looking on the 
surface tO pronounce an opinion. 
That the Falk laws must have pro- 
duced great irritation in the Catholic 
part of Germany, and must have 
created considerable disaffection 
against the Imperial Government, 
cannot be doubted. It is, of course, 
avery difficult thing for a Protestant 
Government to deal with an empire 
of which some of the constituent 
parts, formerly independent, are 
strongly Catholic; but in such a 
case it would at least have been 
safer to err on the side of laxity, 
and to bear in mind that while re- 
pression irritates, liberty often dis- 
arms opposition. It is not without 
some grounds that German Catho- 
lics have raised a cry of persecu- 
tion ; and to persecute an adversary 
is to give him an unfair advantage. 
The penal laws in Ireland might 
have served for a salutary warning 
to Germany. It seems likely that 
the Catholics and Protestants would 
have found it possible to be Ger- 
mans first and Catholics or Pro- 
testants afterwards, if the State 
had abstained from ‘rattling up 
sleeping lions ;’ but unhappily it is 
the fact that on the Continent rulers, 
whether professing Liberal or Con- 
servative principles, have not yet 
attained to the statesmanlike wis- 
dom of Gallio,? of whom it is re- 
corded, to his infinite credit, that 
he ‘ cared for none of those things.’ 
Not only in conservative Prussia, 
but also in democratic and radical 
Geneva, the Church of Rome has 
been treated with exceptional harsh- 
ness. At Geneva, indeed, by a mis- 
application of the principle of uni- 
versal suffrage, a large and costly 
church recently built by the Catho- 


2 When will our preachers learn that 
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lics has been handed over to a very 
small body of ‘ Old Catholics,’ while 
the very people who built the 
church are driven to worship where 
they can; and the prohibition to 
appear in public in any ecclesiasti- 
cal costume, intended to annoy the 
Roman ecclesiastics, by the gro. 
tesque literalness of a gendarme, 
led to the arrest of a Protestant 
pastor one Sunday morning on his 
way from his house to the church. 

In Geneva, indeed, it is certain 
that this rough handling of the 
Catholics is the work, not of 
Protestants, but of persons hostile 
to Christianity altogether. In Ger. 
many, however, the recent effusive 
confession of faith on the part of 
the Chancellor, and the well-known 
religious sentiments of the En.- 
peror, forbid us to interpret so. 
Yet it might have been supposed 
that the present state of religion in 
Germany would have been a suffi- 
cient reason against attempting to 
depress or persecute any form of 
Christian belief. Indeed, so far as 
outward indications go, Catholi- 
cism is the only form of reli- 
gion that has any real hold upon 
the people. In the Rhineland and 
in South Germany the churches 
are still crowded with devout 
worshippers, whereas in Protes- 
tant Prussia? the very profession 
of Christianity has well-nigh died 
out. And this appears to consti- 
tute a far more serious and more 
threatening religious difficulty than 
the supposed intrigues of the Je- 
suits or the claim of universal 
allegiance on the part of the Roman 
Pontiff. For when a great nation 
is divided into two sections, the 
one without any religion or wish 
for religion, the other holding to 
the most rigidly dogmatic and at- 


Gallio, instead of an awful example of 3 


careless Christian, is in fact an admirable instance of a magistrate ‘indifferently 


ministering justice’ ? 


8 «Who that knows modern Germany will call it a Christian land, either in the 
sense Rome gives to the term, or in the meaning Luther attached to it?’ (Letters on 
the State of Religion in Germany, reprinted from the Times, 1870.) 
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thoritative form of Christianity, 
and when these two sections are 
not closely connected with each 
other by a thousand ties of daily 
intercourse, of neighbourhood, of 
business, of kindred, as, for instance, 
the various religious denominations 
of Englishmen are connected, but 
are separated by almost as sharp a 
line as were formerly the slave- 
owning and the free states of Ame- 
rica, it needs no political foresight 
to perceive that a time may come 
when religious questions will bring 
an intolerable strain upon German 
unity. And, further than this, it 
isa very grave and difficult pro- 
blem, what is likely to be the effect 
on the national character of that 
absence of religion which is so 
striking a feature in the cultured 
classes of Germany. For a time 
the restraints of a public opinion 
formed under the influence of Chris- 
tianity, and the sense of responsi- 
bility in the first generation of those 
who have abandoned dogmatic be- 
liefs, may probably serve to main- 
tain the standard of morality ; but 
it is a thing hardly to be hoped for 
that in a second generation an 
equally high standard should be pre- 
served, either by the abstract idea 
of virtue or the positive law of the 
State. Assuredly the motives to 
right conduct which Christianity 
has to offer—hope for the indivi- 
dual, hope for the race, a great act 
of self-sacrifice requiring self-sacri- 
fice in return, self-reverence spring- 
ing from a sense of a high and 
Divine calling, the consciousness of 
the Divine Fatherhood resulting in 
a claim of universal brotherhood, 
an unswerving faith in the final and 
complete victory of good over evil, 
and above all, love to God and to 
our fellow-men as the mainspring 
of life—these motives are consider- 
ably superior to any mere ‘ Honesty 
is the best policy’ principle. Nor 
are indications wanting among the 
upper class in Germany of that 
sense of hopelessness and vacancy 
VOL. XIX,—NO. OXIV. NEW SERIES. 
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in life which comes of mere nega- 
tion. ‘Ach, ich bin lebensmiide’ 
was the exclamation of a young 
man of apparently good social 
position, who in England might 
probably have been doing good 
service to his fellow-men in some 
of those positions which with us 
are open to men who have time 
and money to bestow on public 
objects, but who seemed utterly 
without an object or a motive in 
life. ‘ Positivism’ has at least this 
recommendation, that if it denies 
Christianity it asserts the religion 
of Humanity; whereas the mere 
blank negation of all religion which 
seems to be the present mental 
attitude of the cultivated classes in 
Germany can result in no high 
or noble activity, no moral heroism, 
nothing but the old story, ‘ Let us 
eat and drink, for to-morrow we 
die.” And among the working 
classes, it is certain that no system 
has yet been discovered capable of 
raising the tone of society, of pro- 
moting temperance, self-respect, 
domestic purity, thrift, and un- 
selfishness, except Christianity. It 
may be very well admitted by the 
most earnest apologists of the 
Christian faith, that it has been 
weighted with much adventitious 
matter that does {not belong to its 
essence ; that Catholics and Pro- 
testants have been too apt to 
‘make the word of God of none 
effect through their traditions;’ that 
religion has been made too much a 
matter of the intellect and of the 
imagination, too little of the heart 
and the life ; that people have been 
too much in the habit of inquiring 
about a man’s religious ‘ persuasion ’ 
rather than about his religious life ; 
and it is possible that the decay of 
Christian profession in Germany 
and in France, and in a far less 
degree in England, has been owing 
to the form under which the advo- 
cates of religion have insisted on 
presenting it. But if so, it would 
be well if all religious teachers 
3D 
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would imitate the courageous wis- 
dom of an English bishop, who is 
reported lately to have said, ‘ If you 
cannot join us with the miracles, 
join us without the miracles;’ for 
if they insist on an acceptance of 
the supernatural as a condition of 
adopting Christianity as a rule of 
life, assuredly a return of the mass 
of the people in Germany to religi- 
ous profession is a thing not to be 
hoped for. To accept the super- 
natural, indeed, in the highest sense, 
is an essential condition of any re- 
ligious faith, for Christian morality 
is, in the strictest sense of the 
word, supernatural; but it is pro- 
bable that the Founder of Christi- 
anity would not have rejected any 
who were weary and heavy-laden, 
and were willing to learn duty and 
conduct of Him. 

Unhappily, however, there is 
much reason to fear that, although 
this estrangement from Christianity 
may have originated in a recoil 
from over-dogmatism, there is now 
a strong element of revolt against 
its ethical requirements. And if 
this is so, if either avowedly or un- 
consciously large masses of men re- 
ject the Christian code as setting 
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before them an ideal which they 
cannot bring themselves to aim at, 
then it remains for the Christian 
Church to put forth a new power, 
to develop some resource which 
shall be to the nineteenth century 
what the prophets and the Baptist 
were to the Jews, and the preaching 
friars to the Middle Ages. Evils 
sooner or later bring about their 
own remedy; and if the future is 
for Christianity, under whatever 
change of form, it is certain that 
sooner or later her beneficent in- 
fluence will go forth with renewed 
force, conquering and to conquer. 
Meanwhile, for Germany and for 
every other civilised land, the main 
thing is to aim at the highest ; that 
all men should ask as though Chris. 
tianity were true, and should reso- 
lutely and perseveringly cultivate 
‘whatsoever things are true, what- 
soever things are honest, whatso- 
ever things are just, whatsoever 
things are lovely, whatsoever things 
are of good report,’ in the firm faith 
that right thinking must come of 
right doing, and that to him that 
orders his conversation aright will 
ultimately be shown the highest 
truth. 
R. E. B. 


Wirn pen and with pencil we’re learning to say 
Nothing, more cleverly every day. 
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STARVATION WAGES AND POLITICAL ECONOMY. 
A REPLY. 


N article under the above title, 
which has recently appeared 

in this Magazine, gives what I con- 
sider @ very erroneous impression 
of Mr, Mill’s views on the wages 
question, and brings against him 
an indictment which, if substantial, 
would take from him the right to 
be considered one of the truest 
friends and best advisers the labour- 
ing classes have ever had. Those 
who know that passage in his 
Autobiography in which he says 
that in his later life his opinions 
became more and more Socialistic, 
in the sense of belief that all should 
labour and all share in the pro- 
duce of labour, and that he looked 
upon idleness and excessive toil to 
be equally undesirable, will be 
astonished to learn from G. 8. 
that in his work on Political 
Economy the author of Liberty up- 
holds the present relative position 
of capital and labour. The proof 
of this is given in two or three 
short extracts from Mr. Mill’s book. 
Now, there is nothing more mis- 
leading than the custom of quoting, 
as expressive of a writer’s opinions, 
passages which are never meant to 
be read alone, and which cannot 
be understood properly without the 
context, sometimes not without 
reference to other parts of the book 
i which the same subject may 
have been treated by the author. 
By doing it the continuity of 
thought is broken, and the lights 
and shades of truth which were 
present in the writer’s mind, and 
which he has tried to make clear 
0 others, vanish when a fragment 
of the whole idea is extracted and 
aid down as a precept. Political 
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economy is not a suitable subject, 
nor is Mr. Mill a suitable author, 
for this kind of treatment, which 
proves a great deal by taking a 
branch of an argument for the 
argument itself. The following is 
a summary of the statements which 
certainly leave the impression that 
Mr. Mill was a somewhat cold- 
blooded optimist : 

That some persons consider that 
political economy ‘inculcates’ that 
wages should be regulated by de- 
mand for and supply of labour, 
even when the ratio of the one to 
the other necessitates starvation 
wages, and that employers should 
never raise wages except when it 
is impossible to keep them down ; 
that Mill countenances such teach- 
ing, and that in lauding the con- 
duct of employers who give ‘cus- 
tom’ wages to domestics, and in 
considering competition, even when 
it lowers wages, an ultimate good, 
he is inconsistent; that he thinks 
it better for sempstresses to work 
for 24d. a day than to get a higher 
payment by reason of ‘custom,’ 
because they are then conscious 
that they are receiving no favours ; 
that he represents the rate of 
wages as unalterable by liberality 
on the part of employers. 

Now,—as G. 8., following the 
authority of Professor Cairnes,! 
has very clearly stated,—political 
economy, being a science, cannot 
‘inculcate’ anything; its work is to 
trace the production and distribu- 
tion of wealth to their causes—viz. 
the principles of the human mind 
and the laws, physical, political, and. 
social, of the external world. Of 
these some may be called funda- 


* Cairnes’ Logical Method of Political Economy. 
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mental, as all physical laws, which 
are fixed and unalterable, and the 
principles of the human mind, by 
which persons rightly look upon 
physical well-being as desirable, and 
desire wealth so far as it is a 
means of obtaining such well- 
being. Political and social causes 
are alterable and subordinate, but 
may be powerful enough some- 
times to influence those which are 
fundamental; invention and dis- 
covery may interfere with the 
natural course of physical laws; and 
it may be the tendency of certain 
political and social institutions to 
make public feeling, or desire for 
the general good, subordinate to 
selfishness or the desire for merely 
private gratification. But whether 
the tendency of a political or social 
institution is good or bad, it must, 
as long as it exists, be taken into 
account so far as it affects the fact 
which is to be investigated. Per- 
sons may differ, for instance, as to 
the good or bad result of the laws 
which regulate the tenure of land, 
but it is quite clear that these laws 
affect the production and distribu- 
tion of wealth, and therefore, as 
long as they exist, they form part 
of the subordinate premisses of 
political economy; it is because 
these and all other human laws 
are alterable that the science is 
@ progressive one. The economist 
recognising the existence of certain 
facts affecting the production and 
distribution of wealth, traces the 
connection between causeand effect: 
it is for the reformer to work for the 
removal of those causes which pro- 
duce bad effects, and so far as they 
are political or social in character 
his power to do so is unlimited. Mr. 
Mill as an economist shows clearly 
what (as regards wealth) must be 
the results of certain existing facts, 
but as a reformer he does not hesi- 
tate to say when he considers these 
results are evils and to propose 
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remedies which are efficacious just 
because, going to the root of the 
evils, they are radical in their 
nature. It is perfectly true that 
wages are regulated by demand for 
and supply of labour, and as long 
as a wage-earning class exists what 
the members of it receive must 
depend on the proportion its num. 
bers bear to that part of capital 
which is paidin wages. To be de. 
pendent on the liberality of em. 
ployers would indeed be a bad 
prospect for the working classes, 
Political economy does not ‘teach’ 
employers of labour not to give 
higher wages than they are obliged 
to; it only assames—what is an 
actual fact—that as a rule they will 
not do so. G.S. says they ought 
to. But does such an argument 
do any practical good ? When any 
individual or class has power over 
another, is it not a fact that, as a 
rule, such power will be used? Of 
course a king ruling by Divine 
right ‘ought’ not to use his power 
wrongly ; nevertheless it is probable 
he would do so, and the Bill of 
Rights was therefore a prudent 
measure. Mr. Mill does not rest 
his hopes for the well-being of the 
labouring classes on the benevo- 
lence of capitalists, but the follow- 
ing passages very clearly show that 
he does not consider their present 
condition a desirable one : 

We may suppose the better distribution 
of property attained by the joint effect of 
the prudence and frugality of individuals 
and of a system of legislation favouring 
equality of fortunes, so far as is consistent 
with the just claims of the individual to 
the fruits of his or her own industry. . .. 
Under this twofold influence society 
would exhibit these leading features: 4 
well-paid and affluent body of labourers; 
no enormous fortunes, except what wer 
earned and accumulated during a lifetime, 
but a much larger body of persons than st 
present exempt from the coarser toils.’ 


And again : 
The observations in the preceding chapte? 
had for their principal object to deprecaté 
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a false ideal of human society. Their 
applicability to the practical purposes of 

ent times consists in moderating the 
jnordinate importance attached to the 
mere increase of production, and fixing 
attention upon improved distribution and 
a large remuneration of labour as the two 
desiderata. Whether the aggregate pro- 
duce increases absolutely or not is a thing 
in which, after a certain amount has been 
obtained, neither the Jegislator nor the 
philanthropist need feel any strong interest ; 
but that it should increase relatively to 
the number of those who share in it is of 
theutmost possible importance. . . . When 
I speak, either in this place or elsewhere, 
of ‘the labouring classes,’ or of labourers 
asa ‘class,’ I use these phrases in com- 
pliance with custom, and as descriptive of 
an existing, but by no means a necessary 
or permanent, state of social relations. I 
do not recognise, as either just or salutary, 
a state of society in which there is any 
‘class’ which is not labouring—any human 
beings exempt from bearing their share of 
the necessary labours of human life, except 
those unable to labour, or who have fairly 
earned rest by previous toil. So long, 
however, as the great social evil exists of a 
non-labouring class, labourers constitute a 
class, and may be spoken of provisionally 
in that character.® 


So much for the idea that Mr. 
Mill upholds the present relations 
between capital and labour. But 
the remedy he proposed was rather 
to unite the two by means of co- 
operation, than to make the labourer 
dependent on the chance benevolence 
of his employer. I do not see 
that there is any inconsistency 
in considering as praiseworthy 
the conduct of an employer who 
does not take full advantage 
of competition, and at the same 
time, regarding competition in its 
ultimate results, as desirable. The 
mistake is in looking on com- 
petition as necessarily meaning low 
wages. It simply means free 
action, a freedom absolutely need- 
fal when any change or reform is 
in progress; and when Mr. Millsays 
that every restriction of it is an 
evil, it is not to be supposed that 
he means that employers ought 
only to pay starvation wages, or 


the minimum which over-population 
renders possible. When we say 
that the results of the French Re- 
volution were beneficial to the 
country, we do not therefore mean 
that the acts which brought about 
the Revolution were praiseworthy. 
There is nothing inconsistent in 
considering individual acts to be 
right, and at the same time, looking 
upon the consequences which would 
result from the opposite of such 
acts, to be good and not evil in their 
character. If G. 8. had lengthened 
the extract he has made from Mr. 
Mill’s fourth book, I think he would 
have given a clearer idea of the 
author’s views on competition. I 
begin with the quotation as given 
in the article : 


I conceive that every restriction of it 
[competition] is an evil, and every ex- 
tension of it, even if for the time injuriously 
affecting some class of labourers, always 
an ultimate good. To be protected against 
competition is to be protected in idleness, 
in mental dulness—to be saved the neces- 
sity of being as active and as intelligent as 
other people—and if it is also to be 
protected against being underbid for em- 
ployment by a less highly paid class of 
labourers, this is only where old custom or 
local and partial monopoly. has placed some 
particular class of artisans in a privileged 
position as compared with the rest, and the 
time has come when the interest of universal 
improvement is no longer promoted by 
prolonging the privileges of a few. If the 
slopsellers and others of their class have 
lowered the wages of tailors, and some 
other artisans, by making them an affair 
of competition instead of custom, so much 
the better in the end. 


G. S. quotes no further, but Mr. 
Mill continues, giving his reason 
for the apparent harshness of these 
last words : 


What is now required is not to bolster 
up old customs, whereby limited classes of 
labouring people obtain partial gains which 
interest them in keeping up the present 
organisation of society, but to introduce 
new general practices beneficial to all; 
and there is reason to rejoice at whatever 
makes the privileged classes of skilled 
artisans feel that they have the same 
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interests, and depend for their remunera- 
tion on the same general causes, and must 
resort for the improvement of their con- 
dition to the same remedies, as the less 
fortunately circumstanced and compara- 
tively helpless multitude.‘ 


So far from considering the pre- 
sent condition of the labourer a de- 
sirable one, the only thing init which 
gives Mr. Mill cause forsatisfaction is 
that it is so bad as to be nearly ripe 
for remedy. A transition state, like 
that which manual workers are now 
passing through, must, like all great 
social changes, produce, with the 
good it brings, suffering whilst the 
process is going on. The past 
clashes with the present, and whilst 
the future is being moulded there 
is present discord. The ideas of 
people are out of proportion to the 
framework in which their lives are 
set. The tyranny of individual cus- 
tom is passing away, and we have 
the freedom of competition, as re- 
gards individuals, hampered by 
social and legalised customs, which 
naturally belong to the past. It 
would certainly be better for the 
poor needle-women of the present to 
receive, instead of the 24d. a day 
G. S. supposes them to gain under 
the régime of competition, 3}d. as 
the wages of custom. But what 
about the next generation of women? 
Ido not think it would be desirable 
that another generation should take 
the same position, even if custom 
allowed them to receive the maxi- 
mum instead of the minimum star- 
vation wages. Men and women 
cannot cope with machines; and it 
is better that in all cases in which 
they attempt to do so their inability 
should be apparent, and that their 
life struggle should not take a form 
which must condemn them to spend 
life in constant drudgery on the 
chance of earning a bare subsistence. 

There is a great deal of talk about 
alleviating the condition of the poor, 
but what is really wanted is action 
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that will help them to change their 
condition for themselves. Poverty 
is an undesirable thing—that is, 
poverty which renders impossible 
the real enjoyments of life—and as 
all people should have some power 
of shaping their own lives, it follows 
that resignation is the last quality 
the poor should possess, although it 
is too much the custom to consider 
it their peculiar duty. There is no 
necessity, and it is to be hoped it 
will soon cease to be a fact, that a 
particular class of the community 
should be in a state of chronic pan- 
perism. When such an evil exists, 
education is the only cure for it, 
giving, as it does, a power in shaping 
one’s own life, and rendering pos- 
sible organisation for political and 
social reforms. It is the want of 
this power of forming circumstances 
which makes it impossible for a man 
to move out of the groove in which 
he is born; and if that groove is 
overcrowded he is crushed by com. 
petition, or he will be crushed if 
some outside help does not come to 
his aid; for however great natural 
energy may be, there are some 0- 
casions in which it is, by itself, 
powerless. It is then that real 
practical assistance, such as that 
which was given by Canon Girdle- 
stone to the agricultural labourers, 
is valuable to the helpless poor, 
supplying them with the power of 
action, which want of education has 
left them without. No one can 
imagine a well-educated and intelli- 
gent agricultural labourer working 
all his life for twelve or fifteen shil- 
lings a week ; for having the power 
to shape his own life, he will use it. 
What benevolence can do now for 
those who, as G. 8. says, have not 
the power of competing with ont 
siders is, to give them, when possi- 
ble, an impetus towards doing 5, 
and this will do more effectual good 
than that bolstering up of old cus- 
toms which Mr. Millcondemns. The 
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acquiescence in suffering, and tacit 
acceptance of a perfectly joyless life, 
which are the natural results of a 
struggle for the bare necessaries of 
existence, are being fought against 
by every movement for bringing 
pleasure into the lives of those who 
are too accustomed to do without 
it altogether. Nearly all classes are 
far enough off at present from Dr. 
Richardson’s ideal of life as a re- 
creation, instead of hard work with 
variations of idleness, but it is only 
the class of manual labourers who 
are without even these variations. 
Of all workers those whose condi- 
tion is most precarious are the pro- 
ducers of luxuries for the consump- 
tion of the rich, for they suffer by 
every caprice of fashion and every 
change in the fortunes of those on 
whose tastes they depend for life. 
The present low wages are the 
result of locked-up capital. Per- 
sons who have lost by bank failures 
and over-speculation find their pur- 
chasing power gone—they can no 
longer indulge in luxuries—and 
therefore those who live by produc- 
ing for them are left without em- 
ployment. Luxury may be consi- 
dered a relative term, and in pro- 
portion as the power of enjoying 
a commodity becomes general it 
ceases to be considered a luxury. 
The actual utility of wealth is in 
an inverse ratio to its monopoly. 
Whilst one person is in want of 
necessaries, any portion which others 
have beyond what is necessary is 
thus constituted superfluous; but 
there can be no absolute superfluity. 
Superfluities only exist because 
there are differences, and the exist- 
ence of a rich idle class necessi- 
tates the existence of another class, 
dependent for life on its capricious 
expenditure. 

Mr. Mill has so very clearly 
pointed out that what is saved from 
luxurious expenditure and spent in 
wages adds to capital that it is 
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strange he should have been mis- 
understood on such a point. Speak- 
ing of capitalists and landowners, 
he says : 


When these classes turn their income 
into capital they do not thereby annihilate 
their power of consumption; they do but 
transfer it from themselves to the labourers 
to whom they give employment. Now, 
there are two possible suppositions in 
regard to the labourers: either there is or 
there is not an increase of their numbers 
proportionate to the increase ef capital. 
If there is, the case offers no difficulty. 
The production of necessaries for the new 
population takes the place of the produc- 
tion of luxuries for a proportion of the old, 
and supplies exactly the amount of em- 
ployment which has been lost. But 
suppose that there is no increase of popu- 
lation. The whole of what was previously 
expended in luxuries by capitalists and 
landlords is distributed among the existing 
labourers in the form of additional wages. 
We will assume them to be already suffi- 
ciently supplied with necessaries. What 
follows? That the labourers become con- 
sumers of luxuries, and the capital pre- 
viously employed in the production of 
luxuries is still able to employ itself in 
the same manner, the difference being 
that the luxuries are shared among the 
community generally instead of being con- 
fined toa few. The increased accumula- 
tion and increased production might, 
rigorously speaking, continue until every 
labourer had every indulgence of wealth. 
. . » « Every addition to capital gives to 
labour either additional employment or 
additional remuneration, enriches either 
the country or the labouring class. If it 
find additional hands to set to work, it 
increases the aggregate produce; if only 
the same hands, it gives them a larger 
share of it, and perhaps even in this case, 
by stimulating them to a greater exertion, 
augments the produce itself.® 

And again: 

In proportion as any class is improvident 
and luxurious, the industry of the country 
takes the direction of producing luxuries 
for their use, while not only the employ- 
ment for productive labourers is diminished, 
but the subsistence and instruments which 
are the means of such employment do 
actually exist in smaller quantity.® 


But is there any probability that 
landowners and capitalists will, 
from philanthropic motives, make 
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over their purchasing power, or any 
considerable portion of it, to labour- 
ers? Itis very desirable that the 
labourers should share it—that they 
should have an interest both in 
land and capital, instead of being 
a merely wage-earning class—but 
in order to have this they must 
remedy their own position; and 
those who really wish to help them 
must have for their object not 
alleviation, but change. Custom is 
the natural enemy of reform, and 
is a species of unacknowledged 
despotism. The three greatest 
modern economists—Prof. Cairnes, 
Mr. Mill, and Professor Fawcett—- 
all look to co-operation as the great 
remedy for the present condition 
of the working classes and the 
means of uniting labour and capital. 
Working men have themselves an 
unused power towards attaining 
this end, as the enormous sum 
spent annually in the liquor traffic, 
to which they are large contributors, 
clearly shows. But whilst they 
have this power of helping them- 
selves there is a great deal owing 
to them, for they are the sufferers 
by the monopcly of education, a 
monopoly which is only just begin- 
ning to cease. 

What is to be avoided is a re- 
turn to the Rights of Property 
theory, in the sense that any 
class is the natural protector 
of another—a relic of feudalism, 
which only had meaning when all 
classes were not equal in the eyes 
of the law, and when services 
rendered found their equivalent in 
protection received. The modern 
representation of this idea is to 
be found in Lord Beaconsfield’s 
early novels, especially Coningsby, 
in which, with great picturesque- 
ness, the author has classed agri- 
cultural labourers as the ‘order 
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of the peasantry,’ and has made them 
the recipients of public alms from 
the model landowner, Eustace Lyle, 
the proprietor of St. Genevieve. 
Recent events have proved, how- 
ever, that this somewhat curious 
ideal of a ‘ free’ order will never, in 
all probability, become a fact. Agri- 
cultural labourers, following the 
lead of artisans, are becoming more, 
instead of less, independent of land- 
owners; and it is well it should 
be so, for whilst all individuals, in 
all classes, are morally bound to act 
in the manner which will be most 
beneficial to the whole society, 
yet the sooner all idea of class 
protection and dependence dies out 
the better it will be for the general 
good. As long as there is a 
monopoly of benevolence on the one 
hand and a monopoly of depend. 
ence on the other, a great gulf 
between the classes thus opposed 
to each other must exist, to the 
detriment of both. 

The actual good of political 
economy, like that of all other 
sciences, is to throw ‘light on 
its subject. It has become popular 
because the desire for wealth is 
the great feature of the age, but 
it does not inculcate this desire. 
The very fact that wealth has 
undergone the analysing process 1s 
one step towards its being taken 
at its true worth and towards 
appreciation of the power it now 
exercises. Analysis is destructive 
of all fictitious sacredness; and 
when it is recognised that the only 
end of wealth is to increase human 
happiness, and that its utility 1 
measured by its power of doing this, 
improved distribution will follow, 
and producers will become also con- 
sumers instead of being, as they 
now are, a separate class. an 
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EXPERIENCES OF A COFFEE PLANTER 
IN SOUTHERN INDIA. 


WING to the stiffness of the 
examinations which require to 
be passed to gain admission into 
the various branches of her Ma- 
jesty’s service, and the necessary 
expenses of the preparatory edu- 
cation, it is well perhaps for those 
who have sons to consider if it 
would not be better to expend 
the sum which ‘cramming’ will 
undoubtedly cost them in some 
other way. And in making their 
calculations, they must remember 
that crude, undigested knowledge 
of the subjects usually set for 
examinations is of no value whatso- 
ever as a marketable article in after 
life. It is better that the young 
colonist or planter should have a 
little money in his pocket, to be 
used hereafter when occasion offers, 
than even a great deal of Greek and 
Latin in his head. 

At all events, some papas may 
be glad to hear, not hypothetical 
propositions, but the actual expe- 
riences of a coffee planter, from 
his first introduction into the unex- 
plored region of an Indian jungle up 
to this present, a period extending 
over fourteen years. 

This unexplored region lay on 
the western slope of the line of 
ghauts which form the backbone 
of the Indian peninsula at its 
southern extremity. The territory 
on the west of the watershed which 
formed the boundary belonged to 
the native Raj called Travancore, 
from whose ruler all foreigners 
required to obtain sanction for their 
residence in his domains. The 
English power was represented by 
a resident, or political adviser to 
the Rajah, his assistant, and a few 
officers of the Madras army who 
disciplined the Native Contingent. 

The first colony of English settlers 


in the southern hills of Travancore 
came over from Ceylon in 1864, and 
in the following year a few pioneers 
—quorum pars fui—explored the 
hitherto unknown range, now known 
as the Ashamboo Hills, picking out 
those portions which from the 
vigour of the virgin forest appeared 
most suitable for coffee cultivation. 
Application was then made to the 
Travancore Sirkaror governmentfor 
grants of these ‘ prospected ’ lands, 
which were in the first instance easily 
obtained at the upset price of one 
rupee (or two shillings) per acre. 
For there was no opposition from 
within our coterie, as we had 
arranged our holdings beforehand, 
and did not outbid each other; and 
there was no opposition from with- 
out, for outsiders did not know 
of the existence of the lands. Nor 
was this unfair. For even granting 
that the land was intrinsically more 
valuable at that time, it was the 
presence of the planters alone that 
lent it its value. 

For the sake of comparison, we 
may here say that the upset price 
of forest land in Ceylon was rl. per 
acre, but its area was so circum- 
scribed, and the consequent com- 
petition at the sale so keen, that the 
average value which it realised was 
nearly 81. per acre. It must be re- 
membered, however, that facility of 
access by roads, proximity to curing 
establishments, and opportunities 
for export, are all important factors 
in calculating the value of a coffee 
estate, either in esse or in posse. 
While, therefore, the fertility of the 
soil as evidenced by the strength 
of the virgin forest was generally 
superior in Travancore, its intrinsic 
value was obviously much less, 
for the whole country there was in 
its pristine state, that is, as far as 
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the planters were concerned. They 
had to demonstrate the utility of 
Government roads and bridges by 
the success of their undertaking. 
Their produce was sent to the coast 
on pack-bullocks, not only at con- 
siderable risk, but at a very great 
expense. And the formation of 
passable roads, not only through 
their estates, but to the sea-coast, 
ran away with much, if not all, of 
the initiatory saving in the price 
paid for their land. 

Before the arrival of the planters 
the bands of wandering hillmen, who 
divided the empire with the sagacious 
elephant and the lordly bison, used 
to clear small patches of forest, culti- 
vate them with grain, arrowroot, 
&c., and after one or two harvests, 
which by reason of the unex- 
hausted richness of the virgin soil 
were immense, shift to other quar- 
ters and repeat the operation. The 


value of the timber, consisting 
principally of the finer kinds of 
blackwood and rosewood, they thus 


destroyed was incalculable, and the 
deserted clearings soon relapsed into 
savage wildness and formed the 
almost impenetrable haunts of the 
tiger and the leopard. The domi- 
ciles of these wild men of the woods 
were formed upon isolated rocks 
reached by bamboo poles on which 
the stumps of the alternate branches 
had been left to form rude steps. 
Here they were safe from the 
numerous elephants who, though 
as yet unharmed by man, might in 
wantonness have destroyed their 
frail dwellings. Such were our 
only human neighbours, and until 
they learned to appreciate the 
value of English gunpowder they 
used to fly at our approach and 
leave their houses and Penates 
at our mercy. But once convinced 
of our peaceable intentions, they 
proved themselves to be good 
enough fellows, and valuable co- 
adjutors in the ‘ringing’ or beat- 
ing of jungles for bison and sam- 
bur, a kind of deer. 

Once placed in full legal posses- 
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sion of our respective holdings, our 
first difficulty, or perhaps we should 
say our first consideration, was the 
labour supply. But the Ceylon 
planters above referred to already had 
a large connection amongst the Tamil 
Kanganies, or master-labourers, of 
the adjoining British district of Tin- 
nevelly, whence the greater portion 
of the supply of labourers on the 
Ceylon coffee estates is derived, and 
it was easy to persuade them that 
sixpence a day close to their own 
homes was better than ninepence 
or a shilling a day in a different 
country. The cheap and abundant 
supply of labour is a question of 
no little importance in the main- 
tenance of a coffee estate. A large 
force of coolies on the spot, or 
within easy call, is absolutely 
necessary at certain periods. This 
is more particularly the case in the 
‘picking’ season. For the crop 
may ripen gradually or with a rush; 
it may be ready six weeks early one 
season, and six weeks late another, 
as sunshine and rain have been 
favourable or the reverse. The 
Ceylon planter has, therefore, to 
maintain in possible idleness a large 
number of men in readiness for such 
contingencies. And in order to 
secure them he has to entrust con- 
siderable sums of money by way 
of ‘advances ’ to his head coolies 
when they go away to the coast— 
as India is familiarly termed—after 
the crop season. Either by acci- 
dent or rascality these advances 
may be totally lost, or recovered with 
great difficulty. But in Travan- 
core the case was, as we have said, 
different. Contracts at the rate of 
20 rs. (21.) per acre were easily made 
for the felling of various areas of the 
forest in proportion to the means at 
our respective command, and then 
our individual attention was neces- 
sary for the erection of bungalows 
for ourselves and ‘lines’ for our 
coolies. 

While these were being built we 
found ourselves in strange quarters. 
Our own dwelling—like Mahomet s 
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coffin, was midway between earth 
and sky, possibly a little nearer the 
former than the latter; to be more 
literal, it was three parts up the 
stem of a tall tree. On some cross 
branches we built a platform of 
split bamboo with thatched roof 
and walls. Having, without suf- 
ficient consideration for future con- 
tingencies, grown to a length ex- 
ceeding six feet, our head and feet 
frequently appeared through these 
fragile defences with theatrical 
eccentricity, and the holes thus 
made formed rude but effectual 
ventilators. Indeed, if it had not 
been for the honour of the thing, 
we might almost as well have slept 
in the open air. Our commis- 
sariat was generally well supplied. 
Chickens were procurable for one 
rupee or two shillings per dozen, 
and when we had not chicken cut- 
lets, why, we had ‘chickeny mutton’ 
cutlets, or ‘chickeny beef-isteak,’ 
according to the fancy of our chef. 
Native butlers, especially those at- 
tached to regimental messes, are 
great in the nomenclature of their 
menus. We remember once to have 
been somewhat puzzled by the oc- 
currence of the word ‘ wilderness’ 
towards the end of our dinner bill of 
fare. Master butler was summoned, 
and it appeared that his dictionary 
gave ‘ wilderness’ as a synonymous 
term for desert (the extra s was of 
no great moment), and the former 
word having a more noble appear- 
ance, he had boldly employed it. In 
the jungles we had as a rule no ‘ wil- 
derness,’ but we were once reduced 
to making our entire dinner off a 
plate of rice and the remains of a tin 
of black currant jam, and on another 
occasion off a cocoa-nut and some 
brown sugar. Our bedding and bed- 
stead consisted of a cork mattress 
with waterproof sheeting, and our 
ablutions were performed in a 
large natural bath some thirteen 
feet deep, formed by perpendicular 
rocks on either side of the little 
river which flowed close to our 
aérial residence. The not very re- 
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mote possibility that an elephant 
might seek to share this luxury 
with us added to its zest and 
accelerated our movements. 

Our general proceedings, indeed, 
caused great admiration and in- 
quisitiveness on the part of the ele- 
phants, and their researches were 
sometimes alarming. For the pre- 
vailing impression upon their in- 
tellects appeared to be that our 
buildings were erections the sta- 
bility of which it was necessary 
for them to prove by shaking them 
with their trunks. In this testing 
process our coolie lines especially 
fared badly. Nor did the tenants 
of them enjoy the fact that these 
tests were generally made in the 
night, when they were fast asleep, 
and frequent desertions were the 
immediate consequence. Plucking 
up courage, however, under the 
escort of some native hunters, and 
as no serious evil had befallen them, 
they returned to the place where 
they hoped in time to reap a golden 
or at any rate silver harvest. 

If our friends at home had 
seen the weapons to which they 
trusted for their safety, they 
would have given them credit 
for almost reckless courage. For 
the matchlocks of the hunters, 
fitted as they possibly might have 
been for pot-shots at harmless and 
unsuspecting deer, were little cal- 
culated for defence against the 
headlong charge of an angry ele- 
phant. Loaded with coarse-grained 
powder of home manufacture, and 
a ball of iron pounded into some 
semblance of the spherical ball with 
a wonderful amount of windage, 
they were fired from a pan by the 
aid of a roll of slow match. Some- 
times they went off, and sometimes 
they did not. Any running or 
quick motion on the part of the 
bearer would infallibly spill the 
priming ; but when fortune was fa- 
vourable, they went off, first with a 
fizz in the pan, followed at an in- 
terval of some seconds by the slow 
combustion of the powder in the 
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barrel, and then the almost visible 
exit of the bullet in asplendid para- 
bola. If well trained they some- 
times hit the elephant, but as that 
animal is rather particular about 
the position in which he takes 
his ‘ pills,’ and the angle whence 
they are fired, the damage done 
was infinitesimal compared to the 
requirements of the occasion, and 
served to irritate instead of destroy- 
ing. Thenceforth the elephant con- 
sidered a coolie’s head a thing to be 
played with, and master’s rifle had 
to be called into requisition to pro- 
tect the gang. The days of the 
beautiful little expresses were not, 
at least in our parts, and master’s rifle 
was generally a muzzle-loading 8- 
bore. It certainly went off as a 
rule, and even if it missed the ob- 
ject aimed at never failed to hit 
severely the shoulder of the marks- 
man. Dense smoke followed the 
discharge, and the only thing to do 
was to leap aside instantly after 
firing, as well to clear the course as 
to obtain a view. Our readers must 
kindly pardon this digression in 
deference to animals which cer- 
tainly caused us some digressions, 
and might very well have cut short 
the narrative altogether. 

The jungle felled, set on fire 
and cleared, the operation of 
planting with young coffee trees 
in holes prepared for the purpose 
began as soon as the skies gave 
promise of the wished-for rain ; and 
in this respect we were wonderfully 
fortunate. For at this narrow point 
of the peninsula we  generall 
managed to secure a little of both 
the south-west and north-east mon- 
soons, the former from the west and 
the latter from the east of the 
ghauts. We had, in fact, two 
chances to one of most other coffee 
districts, and what planting was 
not done in the one rainy season 
was finished in the other. 

The meteorological tables kept at 
the Government observatory at 
Trevandrum showed that on the 
Travancore hills we possessed the 
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beaw idéal of rainfall for coffee cul- 
tivation. For even on the plains 
the occurrence of a month passing 
absolutely without rain was most 
infrequent, and on the hills it was 
quite unknown. Onur whole annual 
rainfall, moreover, was only one 
half of that which fell farther up 
the coast in four months, washing 
away the best and most friable soil. 

And in other respects also we 
were greatly favoured. The air 
rolling up from the sea over waves 
of grass-covered hills was fresh and 
pure, and fever, so fatal in many 
other places, was almost unknown 
during the first few years of our 
occupancy. The undisturbed jun- 
gles teemed with game. 


Nature’s great masterpiece, an elephant, 
The only harmless great thing— 


was a frequent visitor, and when 
unmolested retained on the whole 
the character given it by the poet. 
Even when it did mischief to pro- 
perty or life, its charge was more 
often the result of fright and bewil- 
derment than of malice. Once we 
saw a laughable instance of this. 
One of our number had fired at an 
elephant, who immediately crashed 
through the tall reeds. The sports- 
man retired somewhat precipitately, 
and hunter and hunted were run- 
ning, not exactly away from one 
another, but in parallel lines. The 
value of these useful animals as 
coadjutors in the carrying out;of all 
public works was early appreciated 
by the Travancore Government, who 
employed a regular elephant-catch- 
ing establishment. It was a standing 
rule that no elephants were to be 
shot or killed by anyone unless he 
had received a special permit. And 
these permits were granted only to 
persons who lived near jungles in- 
fested by elephants, who were in 
danger of losing life or limb by 
their aggressions. In all cases, 
moreover, the tusks and teeth of 
the elephants were declared to be 
the property of the Sirkar, and 
were to be delivered up to the 
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nearest police officer. The success- 
fal hunter, therefore, could keep his 
spolia opima only by paying their 
assessed value into the Govern- 
ment treasury. The bison (Bos 
Gaurus) roamed in herds over the 
open hills, and did not bear so good 
a character as the elephant for 
harmlessness. Indeed, he some- 
times commenced hostilities before 
a shot was fired, and if not mortally 
wounded was a dangerous cus- 
tomer. The sambur (Rusa Aris. 
tolelis), a deer which carries mag- 
nificent antlers, often jumped up 
from the little patches of evergreen 
forest which lay between the hills, 
affording a sharp and by no means 
easy shot. Sometimes also they 
were driven straight towards us by 
the packs of wild dogs which some- 
times run them down. The black 
silky-coated monkey swarmed in the 
trees overhead, and with the toucan 
or hornbill gave us loud if not 
pleasing melody. With all this 
abundance of animal life we enjoyed 
a wonderful immunity from snakes, 
which may or may not have existed 
for all our actual acquaintance with 
them. The deadly ticpolonga 
(Daboia Russellii, or Russell’s 
viper), which is specially fatalon the 
Ceylon coffee estates, often curling 
itself round the stems of the coffee 
trees, was here unknown. The 
ophiophagus, or snake devourer, so 
common in the jungles farther 
north, did not trouble us. We once 
killed in Canara an individual of 
this species 8 feet 4 inches long, 
which had contrived to swallow a 
rock snake within 24 inches of its 
own length. Indeed, if we had 
not disturbed him in the comple- 
tion of his meal, when he was not 
in a condition to strike, we might 
have come off second best, for we 
were almost on the brute before we 
discovered him. The naja, or cobra, 
and no doubt many of the other 
poisonous snakes, were somewhere 
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not far off, but never intruded 
themselves. Indeed, the blood- 
thirsty little leeches gave us more 
annoyance than all the wild animals 
or reptiles put together. Our dogs, 
whose ears and nostrils were spe- 
cially vulnerable, were punished 
dreadfully by them, and we have 
often come into our bungalow 
streaming with blood. 

The coffee grew, proved of good 
—exceptionally good—quality, the 
maiden crops showed a good aver- 
age on the area planted, and the 
profits admitted of extended culti- 
vation. The jungle land which 
we had bought at one rupee per 
acre was eagerly sought for at 15, 
25, 50, and even 80 rupees, and 
at last was not procurable at all. 
And, more certain sign of prosperity 
than all, the tax-gatherer! appeared, 
and with his appearance, as if they 
had waited for it, came other tax- 
gatherers as hungry, as unappeas- 
able, as he. 

But, alas! the wind which had done 
no injury to our small clearings had 
fuller play in the more extended 
areas, and swept off the blossoms 
of the coffee before they could ‘ set’ 
for the production of berries. The 
deadly fungus familiarly—too fami- 
liarly—known as the leaf disease, 
unaccountably stripped our trees. 
Tigers discovered the neighbour- 
hood of our stall-fed cattle, and 
appreciated the goodness of their 
flesh. Years of scarcity, in fact, 
succeeded years of plenty, and 
a fresh call was made on our ener- 
gies and resources. 

But these years had not passed 
without their valuable lessons of 
experience. Our undertaking was, 
as it has been seen above, tentative 
only in the first place. Our early 
clearings had been made almost hap- 
hazard, for no one looking on a 
great jungle can tell how its re- 
moval will affect the whole nature 
and climatic conditions of the land. 


‘The land was held tax free for five years on condition that a quarter of the 
whole area should be cleared and planted within the first three years. 
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The moisture which the forest- 
covered hills held almost perennially 
was quickly absorbed and dissipated 
by the fierce rays of a tropical sun 
beating on the exposed clearings. 
The rivers from the same cause 
dwindled into insignificant streams, 
winds howled and devastated where 
even a breath of air was unknown, 
and the exact elevation best suited 
for the growth of coffee under our 
peculiar conditions was not at first 
hit off. But our reserve of jungle 
land—nearly 1,000 acres—was ex- 
tensive. Where one position and one 
elevation proved unsuitable we tried 
another, and thus clearing little by 
little we found our most productive 
soil, and hopeful in the midst of 
temporary checks we now maintain 
our position. 

And what is this position ? Pater- 
familias may ask. Well, it is simply 
this. From an original capital of 
3,0001. there has arisen an estate of 
360 acres planted with coffee, partly 
in full bearing, partly giving first 
crops. The estate is well supplied 
with roads, drains, coolie lines, 
bungalows, coffee stores, machinery, 
and stores, all made at private 
expense. Lastly, but not least, it 
is not only unencumbered, but has 
given back from first to last 20,0001. 
as compared to a total expenditure 
of 17,5001. on it. 

We are not describing of course a 
garden of Eden, and there are doubt- 
less difficulties still in our path— 
difficulties which must be overcome. 
There is no royal road, for instance, 
to the cure of the various diseases 
incident to the coffee crop, but 
there are two mainstays of preven- 
tion and cure. Prevention by scru- 
pulous cleanliness, cure by liberal 
treatment with manure to supply 
exhaustion, for disease exhausts 
coffee trees as well as individuals. 

We have given accurate figures ; 
but we will not answer that by 
an equal expenditure our readers 
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will arrive at equal results. The 
price? at which our land was 
obtained was, as we have already 
shown, quite exceptional. The 
wages of labourers (6d. per diem), 
and as a result the works done by 
contract, were exceptionally cheap. 

Figures may be made to prove 
anything; but of this you may be 
sure, that it is extremely unsafe not 
to leave a large margin for contin- 
gencies. The small capitalist, by 
which we mean a man who spends 
straight off all or nearly all his 
capital, has to borrow in a bad 
season, and borrowing oftentimes 
means ‘smash.’ In short, follow 
our example so far. Remembering 
that you can expect no returns for 
three, it may be four years, cultivatea 
small area first, and if this is success- 
ful let the estate extend itself, and 
above all do not anticipate your 
gains, and do not depend upon esti- 
mates. 

Notwithstanding the serious de- 
crease in the average yield of coffee 
per acre in the last two or three 
seasons, the area under mature 
plants in the Madras Presidency has 
increased in one year, 1876-77, from 
45,252 acres to 49,350 acres. The 
enhanced value which coffee fetches 
in the London market has doubtless 
given this industry a great stimulus. 
And the Indian planter, profiting by 
the almost total cessation of coffee 
cultivation in Jamaica, and the great 
decline in production in Brazil and 
Java, may, despite temporarily se- 
vere checks, look forward with con- 
fidence to the future. A largely 
increased value has also accrued to 
the fee-simple price of coffee estates 
in both India and Ceylon. We 
heard just the other day of a Ceylon 
planter buying his partner’s share 
in the estate at the enormous price 
of rool. per acre for cultivated and 
jungle land alike, and the purchaser 
was no tiro at his trade. 

G. C. 


2 The upset Government price of jungle land in Ceylon was 1/. per acre, and it was 


rarely obtained without severe competition. 
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MR. CAIRD ON THE LANDED INTEREST 
AND THE SUPPLY OF FOOD.! 


HE long-established feeling that 
there is something meritorious 

or blamable in bringing good or 
evil news —the feeling which 
prompted King David when he sat 
in the gate awaiting intelligence of 
the battle against Absalom, to 
expect that if a messenger was a 
‘good man’ he would bring ‘ good 
tidings,’ and which even at the 
present day causes a politician to 
be denounced as unpatriotic if he 
expresses the opinion that the 
country is on the decline—this 
feeling should lead to Mr. Caird 
being made the recipient of abun- 
dant praise. At least it should 
have this effect with all who are 
able, not merely to accept Mr. 
Caird’s statements, but to regard 
them from his point of view and to 
rejoice when he rejoices. It is 
certainly pleasant to read the works 
of asanguine and cheerful writer ; 
theattractivenessofeven Macaulay’s 
style is heightened by Macaulay’s 
optimism ; and probably no modern 
writer on the land question in 
England has presented his subject 
under such a roseate aspect as Mr. 
Caird. To this result the circum- 
stances under which this little 
volume was composed have doubt- 
less contributed. With the excep- 
tion of the last chapter, it was 
prepared, as we are told in the 
preface, ‘at the request of the 
president and council of the Royal 
Agricultural Society of England, 
to exhibit a general view of British 
agriculture for the information of 
European agriculturists at the 
International Agricultural Congress 
of Paris in 1878.’ Mr. Caird has 


therefore been an ambassador speak- 
ing on behalf of his country, and as 
such has perhaps felt additionally 
bound to represent the condition of 
British agriculture in the most 
favourable light which he could 
honestly throw upon it. It is not 
strange that under circumstances 
appealing so strongly to his sense 
of patriotism his work should be 
marked by an absence of all dark 
shadows, and that even when touch- 
ing on topics which unquestionably 
have their sombre side he should 
content himself with directing our 
attention to those points in the 
landscape which smile most plea- 
santly in the genial light that is here 
diffused over the whole. 

Moreover, Mr. Caird’s principal 
topic is the Landed Interest ; and 
it is therefore chiefly from the 
point of view of the landed interest 
that he contemplates the changes 
which have recently passed or are 
now passing over ‘British society. 
And the landed interest, at least in 
its highest grade, that of the land- 
owners, is so distinctly a gainer by 
most of these changes that it is not 
surprising if an infection of cheerfal- 
ness spreads from the subject of the 
work to the writer; although the 
reader, who remembers that the 
landowners’ gain is in certain cases 
the public’s loss may find it diffi- 
cult to keep up his own spirits 
at the same high level as_ the 
writer’s appear to have maintained. 
Much, however, that Mr. Caird has 
to tell us is welcome intelligence 
to all, and some of it more wel- 
come to the public than to the 
landlords. He has done good 
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service in putting together into 
a cheap and convenient volume 
much important but otherwise 
scattered information on the present 
condition of British agriculture and 
of those who are engaged in it. 
Prepared primarily for the use of 
foreigners, his book naturally states 
at considerable length some matters 
which to British readers are very 
familiar, especially in those chapters 
in which a picture is sketched of 
the different classes interested in 
the holding of land and occupied 
in its cultivation. This, however, 
while for the original purpose of 
the work it is a merit, is for other 
purposes noimportant defect. The 
student of political economy will 
see with interest in how many cases 
the statements of a practical author- 
ity, like Mr. Caird, bear out the 
conclusions arrived at on @ priori 
grounds by economical theorists. 
Thus for example the ‘unearned 
increment’ to the value of land— 
the addition (beyond what is due 
to better cultivation) which results 
from the general progress of society 
—an addition which Mr. Mill long 
since claimed as rightfully open to 
appropriation by the State, and 
which many partisans of the landed 
interest stoutly declared to be non- 
existent, to be in fact a mere 
figment of Mr.'Mill’s revolutionary 
brain—appears distinctly recog- 
nised in the quiet and conservative 
pages of Mr. Caird. He writes 
(p. 98): 

The capital wealth of the owners of 
landed property has been increased by 
three hundred and thirty-one millions 
sterling in these twenty years at a cost to 
them which probably has not exceeded 
sixty millions. The increase, as elsewhere 
explained, has arisen chiefly from the great 
advance in the consumption and value of 


meat and dairy produce, and is thus only 
in part the result of land improvement. 


Mr. Caird’s book, however, calls 
for some care in the perusal, inas- 
much as we are repeatedly encoun- 
tered in it by more or less contra- 
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dictory statements of fact. As the 
volume will doubtless be much cited 
for statistical purposes, and is 
indeed especially prepared, and 
supplied with statistical tables, 
with a view to such citation, it may 
be as well to call attention to one 
or two cases in which there is 
a certain want of harmony in the 
details supplied to us. One of 
the most noticeable of these cases 
is presented by the very first set of 
figures which the book affords, 
The value of our imports of food, 
we are told on p. 2, has risen from 
35,000, 0001. in 1857 to 110,000,000, 
in 1876. Whether the former 
figure is correct or not this book 
presents us with no means of 
judging; but the latter figure, 
although it reappears in a table on 
p- 14 as the sum total of the 
values (there specified in detail) 
of our imports of food, is neverthe- 
less confronted, on p. 189, with 
another table, stating the value of 
our imported food for the same 
year, 1876, at 88,924,2041. The dif- 
ference between these two estimates 
of 110,000,000. and 89,000,0001,— 
a difference of no less than 
21,000,0001.—cannot certainly be 
pronounced a trifling discrepancy, 
whether we regard its absolute 
amount or its proportion to the 
whole, being an error of at least 
about one-fifth. When, however, 
we come to examine the items by 
which the 110,000,000. is made up, 
we find that by a strange inad- 
vertence there is included an item 
of 22,000,000l. as the value of our 
import of wool. Wool, of course, 
has no more place in a work on the 
food supply than timber or hides; 
and removing this extraneous item, 
we have eighty-eight or eighty- 
nine millions sterling as the correct 
figure for the value of our import 
of food in 1876. 

The correction of this error 
necessitates also a correction of the 
statement on p. 13: 









The total value of our home crop is 
considerably more than double that which 
we import, but the proportion of vegetable 
and animal food is singularly close, as will 
be seen by this further arrangement of the 
figures : 




































































































































































































y Value of corn and vegetable produce : 

e Home Growth. Foreign. 

5 £125,737,500 £52,537,500. 

e Value of animal produce: 

if Home Growth. Foreign. 

. £135,000,000 £58,170,000. 

if If we deduct the items represent- 
s. ing the values of home and foreign 
1, wool, the last two figures will 
m be replaced by 126,500,000/. and 
“ 36,050,0001., so that while our 
er foreign supply of vegetable food is 
k equal to 40 per cent. of our home 
of supply, the foreign supply of animal 
e, food is equal only to 28 per cent. 
on of our own. 

he A word with regard to the items 
il) by which these thirty-six millions 
1e- sterling are made up. Twenty- 
th two millions are stated (p. 14) to 
of represent the value of our import 
me of butcher’s meat, bacon, hams, and 
if. pork (including living animals to 
tes the value of six or seven millions, 
— § p.159), and fourteen millions the 
an value of our import of cheese and 
be [B butter. According to p. 2, how- 
cy, ever, the total of thirty-six mil- 
ute lions includes, besides the above 
the items, our import of fish, poultry, 
ast and eggs. We are left in some 
ver, @ doubt, from a comparison of the 
by two statements, whether these mi- 
up, JB “or items are really an addition to 
iad. # Ora part of the thirty-six million 
tem jj pounds’ worth of imported animal 
our food. From an examination of the 
rse, [@ Statistical Abstract of the United 
the JB Kingdom (twenty-fifth number), 
les: [ Which does not particularise poul- 
rem, ‘ty, we arrive at the conclusion 
hty- that our import of eggs—in value 
rect two and a half millions sterling— 
port is included in the above estimate, 

bat that our one and a half million 

rror fj Pounds’ worth of fish is an addi- 
tthe jm “on to it. 














A comparison of this table on 
VOL. XIX.—NO, CXIV. NEW SERIES. 
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p- 14, with that on p. 159, which 
appears to be derived from the 
Abstract just alluded to, presents 
some further discrepancies, or 
apparent discrepancies, which de- 
serve mention. Thus while the 
former table gives us fifty-five mil- 
lion ewts. as our import of wheat, 
it appears from the latter table, 
which embraces the imports from 
1858 to 1877, that in no one year has 
this figure been reached (although 
in 1877 the amount was fifty-four 
and a quarter millions), and that, 
taking together the last six years, 
during which the fluctuations have 
been very great, the average is only 
about forty-six millions. On the 
other hand, while the table at p. 14 
gives us as our import of other corn 
forty-eight million cwts., the table 
at p. 159 shows a fluctuation, in 
the last six years, of our imports 
of ‘other kinds of grain’ than wheat, 
from fifty and a half to seventy- 
three and a half, with an average of 
sixty-one and a half million cwts. 
On the question whether we are 
to expect in approaching years a 
farther rise in the price of bread 
and meat, Mr. Caird again yields 
an uncertain sound. In one pas- 
sage he anticipates that the impor- 
tation of fresh meat, if it can be 
successfully effected, will at least 
prevent ‘a further rapid rise in the 
price of meat’ (p. 4); he does not, 
indeed, say that it will secure us 
against any rise, rapid or slow ; and 
as to our cereal supply, he tells us, 
of a modern agricultural improve- 
ment, that it ‘will check any con- 
siderable permanent rise ig the 
price of wheat’ (p. 20). The 
reader is hardly prepared by these 
statements to hear later on, that 
the continuance for the next twenty 
years of our present annual increase 
of population ‘ can hardly fail to be 
attended by a considerable increase 
of the price of provisions’ (p. 145). 
There appears something of a 
similar inconsistency in his entering 
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into calculations of the proportion 
which the landowners bear to the 
population, as a whole, and to other 
heads of families, upon a basis 
which a few pages farther on he 
repudiates as unsound. At p. 43 
he rejects from consideration those 
only who hold less than one acre of 
land. ‘ Excluding these as not pro- 
perly agricultural landowners, it 
may then fairly be said that one 
person in every hundred of the 
entire population is a landowner’ 
(p. 44). Here the number of land- 
owners is represented as 320,000, 
out of a total population of 
33,000,000: one-hundredth of the 
population, one-twentieth of the 
heads of families. At p. 57, how- 
ever, we are told that the number 
of landowners is 180,000, inasmuch 
as the owners of less than ten acres 
‘may be regarded as householders 
only.’ If the latter calculation is 
the more correct here, it should 
seem that it is also the more cor- 
rect for the earlier passage, and 
the landowners would then have to 
be reckoned as about one in two 
hundred of the population, or one 
in forty of the heads of families. 
It is certainly undesirable to present 
within the covers of the same small 
volume a storehouse of such con- 
tradictory citations as may be ex- 
tracted from this work. Of the 
discrepancy between that comfort- 
able picture of the material pro- 
gress of the agricultural labourer 
which appears in Mr. Caird’s text, 
and the inferences to be drawn 
from the statistics in Mr. Caird’s 
appendix, there will be occasion to 
speak at a later time. 

We may now proceed to consider 
in detail the principai statements of 
Mr. Caird’s book. The first chapter 
presents us with an interesting ac- 
count of a very important topic, 
namely, our home and foreign 
supply of food. The most salient 
features in the picture here placed 
before us are: (1) a home supply 
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which, as regards bread and meat, 
has become almost stationary; (2) a 
foreign supply that has attained 
enormous dimensions; (3) a large 
and still continuing increase in the 
proportion which our import of 
animal food bears to the rest of our 
foreign supply. 

As regards the first point, we 
learn that in the last ten years the 
amount of wheat produced has 
diminished slightly in Great Bri- 
tain and very largely in Ireland; 
the production of barley has in- 
creased in both islands, and the total 
extent of land under cultivation has 
but very slightly altered in Great 
Britain, but in Ireland has con. 
siderably diminished. Pasture, on 
the other hand, has a little increased 
in both countries: in Great Bri- 
tain the increase has not been at 
the expense of arable land; in Ire. 
land it has been accompanied, as 
already stated, by a great decrease 
of cultivation, and the breadth lost 
to arable land has not been fully 
won by pasture. The result is sum- 
marised in the words: ‘In the last 
ten years there has been no increase 
in the acreage or production of 
wheat, and little in that of meat’ 
(p. 6). Indeed, it would seem 
that the increase in the quantity 
of meat produced is even less 
than might be inferred from the 
statement regarding the increase of 
pasture. ‘In live stock there has 
been a moderate increase in Great 
Britain during the last ten years’ 
(p. 11), so moderate, however, that 
comparing 1877 or 1878 with 1867 
or 1868 (p. 158), we find that the 
total number of sheep has dimin- 
ished, while the number of cattle, 
after having increased, has fallen 
again, though not to its original 
figure. In the number of pigs there 
does not appear to be any marked 
change. The substantial effect of 
the increase of pasture is, that ‘ the 
dairy and market garden system, 
fresh milk and butter and vegets 
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bles, and hay and straw, are every 
year enlarging their circle around 
the seat of increasing populations’ 
(p. 143)- 

Such a stationary production of 
bread and meat would of course be 
incompatible with our rapidly in- 
creasing population but for the 
ample supplies of foreign food which 
have been thrown open to us by 
free trade. The effect of this is, 
as we have already stated, a total 
import of food to the value of 88 
nillions sterling, much of which, 
however, goes to the production of 
beer and spirits. Or if we wish 
rather to know what proportion our 
imported food bears to our whole 
supply, the answer is that we im- 
port half our bread, half our cheese 
and butter, and one-fifth of our 
meat. Mr. Caird calls attention to 
the fact, probably too little known, 
that in the supply of wheat a posi- 
tion of great and increasing import- 
ance is now held by India. 

And thirdly, of this huge foreign 
supply, animal food forms a con- 
stantly increasing proportion. In 
1851, Mr. Caird tells us (p. 2), the 
value of the total import was 36 
nillions sterling, of which animal 
food was represented by 7, or one- 
fifth of the whole. In 1876 our 
imports of animal food cost 36 
nillions out of a total of 89,? about 
midway between one-third and one- 
half. And the tendency of recent 
improvements is to increase yet fur- 
ther the abundance of this foreign 
supply of animal food, both by 
means of greater facilities for trans- 
porting live cattle, and also by the 
inventions, still in progress towards 
perfection, for preserving meat 
fresh during long voyages. Mr. 
Caird does not anticipate that our 
advantage from these causes, even 
supposing perfection attained in the 
art of preserving meat, will do more 
than prevent ‘a farther rapid rise,’ 
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and later on, as we have mentioned, 
he appears to discard the expecta- 
tion of even this benefit. His rea- 
son for thinking that no such in- 
vention will lower the price of meat 
is that America, the chief source of 
the supply, will soon, when she has 
recovered from commercial depres- 
sion, herself enter upon a larger 
consumption of meat, ‘ and the sur- 
plus for exportation will be di- 
minished.” But in this Mr. Caird 
would seem to regard the total 
accessible American supply as a 
fixed and unalterable quantity. Is it 
not rather the case—we would speak 
with all diffidence on such a point 
—that America may consume more, 
and that yet, through an increase 
in the sotalaneinas capable of being 
brought to the English market, the 
surplus for exportation may be also 
largely increased ? When it comes 
to be the case that American pro- 
ducers can be sure of a European 
market for their meat, may we not 
reasonably anticipate that the rear- 
ing of cattle and sheep will be 
powerfully stimulated ? And even 
apart from any increase in the num- 
ber or size of the American flocks 
and herds, is it not to be expected 
that the improvement of internal 
communication in America, or in our 
meat-exporting colonies, will bring 
within reach of the English markets 
many prairies from which it would 
now be impossible to export meat 
with any prospect of profit? Such 
improvement of internal communi- 
cation is well known to be one of 
the chief conditions of enlarged 
supplies of corn, and we conceive 
that its effect would extend also to 
meat. It was stated, for example, 
in the public papers a year or two 
ago, that the corn-growing regions 
on the banks of the Mississippi were 
being opened up more largely to 
foreign trade, through the removal 
of the bar which had long ob- 


2 Mr. Caird’s figure is 110, but see supra. 
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structed the mouth of the river, 
and rendered it impossible to dis- 
pense entirely with overland trans- 
port. Such an operation would 
surely facilitate the export of meat 
as well as of corn. It would seem 
reasonable to hope that by the com- 
bined effect of such improvements 
in communication and of the in- 
creased production which, in the 
rich pastures of virgin countries, 
could readily be called out to meet 
an increased demand, the foreign 
supply of meat (supposing always 
that the schemes for the importa- 
tion of fresh meat can be thoroughly 
carried out) will, for some period to 
come, so far keep pace with our in- 
creasing population as at least to 
prevent a rise in the price of meat, 
though we should no doubt be too 
sanguine if we expected it to bring 
about a fall. 

As regards the price of bread 
Mr. Caird, in his next chapter, tells 
us that any considerable permanent 
increase will be checked by the 
power, which agricultural improve- 
ment has put in our hands, of taking 
two corn crops in succession off the 
same land. This power, he inti- 
mates, would be soon brought into 
play by any small rise in price, and 
as it does not itself involve any 
great additional expense, it would 
prevent the rise in the price of 
bread from mounting to any very 
high figure. The same power, he 
tells us, would enable us, without 
any great strain, to stand against 
the contingency of having the whole 
of Europe closed for a time against 
our demand for wheat. 

This last assurance comesas a very 
grateful supplement to the state- 
ments regarding our great depen- 
dence on the foreigner for our sup- 
ply of food. It does not, of course, 
imply any reflection on our system 
of land tenure or of cultivation that, 
having the means of producing so 
much more of our food at home, we 
should yet be content to rely on 
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foreign supplies. We sometimes 
find writers urging upon us the 
statements—the confessions, as they 
would call them—of great English 
landowners or agriculturists that 
our country does not yield half the 
food supply which, with adequate 
cultivation, it might be forced to 
yield, and the fact is treated as a 
proof of the thoroughly unsatisfac- 
tory character of our land system. 
But whatever faults are to be 
charged upon our land system, it 
would be very unjust to allege 
against it the fact that we import 
much that we might produce. It is 
not enough to show that an addi- 
tional supply might be obtained 
from our own soil; it is necessary 
to show also that the additional 
supply would come to market as 
cheap as the foreign supply which 
takes its place. Now, as to most of 
our possible additional supply, this 
is doubtless not the case. Agricul- 
tural prodnce notoriously differs 
from manufacturing produce in the 
important fact that an increased 
supply of the former, whether pro- 
cured by extending cultivation to 
new soils or by cultivating more 
deeply the old soils, will ceteris pari- 
bus be produced at a greater pro- 
portional cost than the previous 
supply. Manufactured goods, when 
produced to meet an enlarged de- 
mand, commonly fall in price; 
agricultural produce rises. What 
is true of corn is true also of meat; 
and therefore most of the food which 
we might produce, it is not worth 
while to produce, inasmuch as its 
production would be more expensive 
than its importation. A peasant 
proprietor, eager to employ his 
whole time and not careful to get 
the full current rate of profit on all 
the capital employed, might indeed 
in some cases furnish the extra 
supply at a cheaper rate than the 
tenant farmer can do; but it can- 
not be made a just ground of re- 
proach to the English system that 
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it leads us to import food which 
could else be obtained only on the 
condition of higher prices to the 
consumer or of lower profits to the 
producer. 

These observations, however, do 
not apply to such part of our un- 
cultivated or unpastured land as is 
equal in natural fertility to the 
lands already utilised for produc- 
tion. ‘Much of that vast tract,’ 
says Mr. Caird, ‘ which has hitherto 
been left to nature, might also be 
profitably reclaimed for the rearing 
of sheep and cattle’ (p. 95); and 
he anticipates, moreover, that the 
poorer part of our arable land will 
so be applied (p. 143). But we 
should have been glad to be fur- 
nished with some detailed informa- 
tion as to the loss of production 
consequent on game preserving. 
He tells us in general terms (p. 143) 
that ‘the deer forest and grouse 
in the higher and wilder parts of 
the country, and the picturesque 
commons in the more populous 
districts, are already, in many cases, 
not only more attractive, but more 
remunerative in health and enjoy- 
ment’ than if they were drained 
or cultivated. Of the commons 
this statement may readily be ac- 
cepted, though in his roseate picture 
of the benefits effected by inclosures 
hitherto, no reference is made to 
any such countervailing considera- 
tions. But the health and enjoy- 
ment gained by sporting are gained 
not by the masses but by the few— 
bya few whose means and oppor- 
tunities of enjoyment, apart from 
such sources, are much greater 
than those possessed by the average 
of men. They are gained by 
amusements of a doubtful moral 
tendency. And while, therefore, 
we may rejoice to see the village 
green rescued from inclosure, we 
cannot look with the same satisfac- 
tion on the game preserve. We 
cannot but believe that much of 
the land devoted to the question- 


ably innocent pleasures of the few 
might with benefit be applied to 
augment the supply of meat—and 
still more, as less capable of im- 
portation, of fresh milk, butter, 
and vegetables—for the use of the 
many. 

In his second chapter Mr. Caird 
gives us a brief summary of the 
agricultural progress of recent 
years, consisting less in any con- 
siderable advance beyond what was 
formerly the best than ‘ ina general 
upheaval of the middling and the 
worst towards the higher platform 
then occupied by the few’ (p. 29). 
Of the improvements popularised 
since 1850, those most dwelt upon 
are the use of reaping, mowing, and 
other machines, the system (already 
alluded to) of taking successive 
corn crops from the same soil, and 
the use of imported manures, 
especially guano and nitrate of 
soda. Drainage has been extended, 
labourers’ cottages and farm build- 
ings improved, the breeds of cattle 
also improved, and greater outlay 
incurred for cattle food. The 
general impression left by the pic- 
ture is a very pleasant one. It 
would be desirable, however, if we 
could do so, to analyse a little more 
closely the precise character and 
amount of the national gain from 
these improvements. Unfortunately 
Mr. Caird’s book does not supply 
us with the materials for doing this 
fully ; and probably, from the lack 
of agricultural statistics of Great 
Britain prior to 1867, the neces- 
sary material is not in existence. 
So far, indeed, as the supply of 
bread is concerned, we find by 
reference to a table at the close of 
this volume, that on a comparison 
of the three decades ending in 
1858, 1868, and 1878 respectively, 
the average amount of wheat pro- 
duced per acre in the United King- 
dom was very slightly less in the 
second decade than in the first, 
and about ten per cent. less in the 
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third than in the second. As the 
area under cultivation has decreased 
during the last ten years, this 
diminished productiveness per acre 
cannot be accounted for on the 
theory of an extension of cultiva- 
tion to new soils of less fertility 
than the old, whereby the total 
produce would have been increased 
while the average produce per acre 
was lowered. The fact stands that 
fewer acres have been cultivated, 
and that each acre (striking an 
average) has been less productive. 
Whether this is due simply to a 
succession of bad seasons which 
have neutralised the benefit of 
improved agriculture, we cannot 
say. The very ‘moderate increase’ 
in the number of live stock during 
the last ten years we have already 
noticed ; for the previous years no 
statistics are given. The increase 
in the value of live stock for the 
last twenty-five years is stated to 
have been from 146,000,000/. to 
260,000,000l., a gain of 114,000,000l. 
It would certainly be interesting 
to know how far this 114,000,000l. 
represents increased supply, and 
how far it merely represents a 
higher price per head. 

For Mr. Caird very fully admits 
that this gain of 114,000,000l., asalso 
the increase of 331,000,000l. in the 
value of land (obtained by capital- 
ising the increase of rent), is not 
solely, not even principally, due to 
improvements in agriculture. The 
case is, in fact, one of ‘ unearned 
increment.’ The increase of popu- 
lation, and the rise of wages, have 
led to a great increase in the’ de- 
mand for food. Bread has been 
largely supplied from abroad. Meat, 
for which the demand has increased 
much more than in proportion to 
the increase of population, could 
not so easily be imported ; its price 
rose highly, to the gain of the 
landed interest at home. Their 
total gain is reckoned by Mr. Caird 
at 445,000,000/., being the sum of 
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the above two figures representing 
the increase in the value of live 
stock and that in the value of land. 
But this would seem to be an unsafe 
calculation. The gain to the landed 
interest is derived from the in- 
creased price of sheep and cattle, 
the increase of price extending to 
all the beasts, though it is only the 
additional supply which has to be 
produced at the increased cost. 
There is, therefore, a gain to the 
farmer beyond his ordinary profit 
for the increased outlay of capital ; 
and that gain he is forced by com- 
petition to transfer, wholly or par- 
tially, to his landlord as increased 
rent. Of the 114,000,000l., repre- 
senting the excess in value of the 
live stock of to-day over that of 
twenty-five years ago, the greater 
part will be repayment of the extra 
capital applied in rearing them, 
together with the average profit on 
that capital. The residue will be 
the gain due to the general rise of 
price. Most of this residue, how. 
ever, does not remain in the farmer's 
hands, but passes to the landlord 
as rent. It must not be reckoned 
as part of the value of the live 
stock and then reckoned again as 
entering into the rent—it must not, 
in short, be counted in the wealth 
both of the payer and of the re 
ceiver. It is that residue, whether 
wholly transferred to the landlord, 
or shared between the landlord and 
the farmer, that will constitute the 
‘unearned gain’ of the landed in- 
terest. The landlord’s share of it, 
when capitalised and further aug: 
mented by the additional value 
given to the land by drainage an/ 
other improvements (such addi. 
tional value being therefore not a 
unearned increment, though it i 
not always the landlord who has 
earned it), will constitute the tot 
additional value of the land, the 
331,000,000. of the text. 

On the question who are the 
persons that have benefited by 
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this increased price of meat, Mr. 
Caird’s answer, so far as we know, 
stands solitary. 

The additional price on the home pro- 
duce was all profit to the landed interests 
of this country, and is now being shared 
among them, partly in rise of rent, partly 
in increase of profit, and chiefly in rise of 
wages and expenses and local rates.—P. 30, 


The increased expenses, we should 
conceive, ought to be deducted 
before we begin to speak of profit, 
and the local rates are rather to be 
regarded as an item in the land- 
lords’ and farmers’ expenditure of 
their gain than as a copartner with 
them in it. Indeed, on the next 
page these two headings fall out of 
account. But that the gain of the 
increased price of food has gone 
chiefly to the agricultural labourer 
is news indeed—if it were but 
reliable news. It would be inter- 
esting to know what are the prin- 
ciples of political economy upon 
which such a result would be ex- 
plained. Of increased price of agri- 
cultural produce going in the first 
instance to the farmer, and being 
afterwards transferred to the land- 
lord, more or less completely ac- 
cording as rents are more or less 
thoroughly determined by compe- 
tition, we have often heard. But 
we are not aware of any economist 
who has anticipated such a result 
as a rise in the wages of labour. 
That the wages of the agricultural 
labourer, reckoned in money, have 
risen, is doubtless true. Mr. Caird, 
however, elsewhere (p. 63) explains 
this rise as due to the increased 
readiness and ability of the agri- 
cultural labourer to emigrate, or 
to migrate within the country to 
better paid fields of labour. It 
may also be questioned, as we shall 
see, whether it does much more 
than compensate him for the in- 
creased price of his necessaries. 
These are considerations more ade- 
quate than the gain to the landed 
interest from the increased price of 
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meat, to account for the phenome- 
non of a rise in agricultural wages; 
and we shall scarcely be prepared, 
without some further evidence than 
Mr. Caird’s statement, confronted as 
it is both with Mr. Caird’s counter- 
statement and with well-considered 
economic generalisations, to believe 
that the unearned increment has 
gone chiefly into the pockets of 
the peasant. 

The chief points of interest in 
Mr. Caird’s third chapter is the 
relative proportions of. the land 
which are occupied by the various 
crops. Of the whole area of the 
country, one-third is in mountain 
pasture and waste, and of the re- 
maining two-thirds we learn that 
‘one-fourth is in various kinds of 
corn, one-eighth in green crops, 
one-eighth in grass under rotation, 
and one-half in meadows and per- 
manent pasture.’ The proportion 
of corn to green crops and grass 
is much lower than in other 
countries, ‘the preponderance of 
restorative over exhaustive crops’ 
being attributed by Mr. Caird very 
largely to the climate, though we 
presume that the great demand for 
meat and the superior facility of 
importing corn is also greatly in- 
fluential in bringing about this 
result. Over the other statements 
of the chapter we need not linger, 
notwithstanding the gravity with 
which we are told that ‘the soil 
varies greatly in fertility, and its 
cultivation is regulated both by the 
amount it yields and the cost of cul- 
tivating it,’ and that ‘the most pro- 
fitable and productive soil is that 
which is at once fertile and easy of 
cultivation’—two pieces of informa- 
tion for which the collective wisdom 
of the International Agricultural 
Congress was doubtless grateful. 

In the fourth chapter, Mr. Caird 
examines the distribution of landed 
property, the most prominent fea- 
ture in the changes of recent years 
being of course the tendency of 
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landed property to get into fewer 
hands. Ofthis the natural explana- 
tion is given in the growing wealth 
of the country, especially of those 
who are already landowners, and in 
the desire of those who have ac- 

uired a fortune in any other walk 
of life to become landed proprietors. 
Mr. Caird does not, in this con- 
nection, go on to dilate on that arti- 
ficial stimulus to the hunger for 
land which is afforded by the Eng- 
lish practice of investing the land- 
owner with exceptional rights and 
privileges, and making the owner- 
ship of land a main avenue to offices 
and titles with which itis not essen- 
tially connected. It is as well to 
remember that it is not by virtue of 
any law of nature that the land- 
owner ‘ takes a lead in the business 
of his parish, and from his class the 
magistrates who administer the 
criminal affairs of the county, and 
superintend its roads, its public build- 
ings, and charitable institutions, 
are selected.’ Professor Fawcett, 
to whom the gradual disappearance 
of small landowners is an evil not 
to be needlessly aggravated, urges 
with justice that it were well if 
offices and honours of this nature 
were conferred on any persons 
known to be competent to discharge 
them, irrespective of their being or 
not being landed proprietors. By 
the withdrawal of extraneous in- 
ducements to the acquisition of 
land he hopes that the competition 
which forces up the price to a figure 
which debars small men from ac- 
quiring land, and induces small men 
who already hold it to sell, would be 
at least partially weakened. Thereis, 
however, we conceive, little reason to 
expect that the tendency to the dis- 
appearance of small owners would 
be largely influenced by such a 
change, however commendable it 
may be as just in itself, and ope- 
rating, so far as it operates at all, in 
a right direction. With regard to the 
law of entail and settlement, which 
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both Mr. Caird and Professor Faw- 
cett consider an additional influence 
on the side of the concentration of 
land in a few hands, it seems open 
to much question whether this in- 
ference is sustainable. That entails 
and settlements hinder the sale of 
land is undoubted, but if on the 
occasion of a sale it is the wealthy 
landowner in the neighbourhood 
that has the greatest chance of 
becoming the purchaser, the im- 
pediment to sale may be conserva- 
tive of the existing distribution of 
the land, and of the small! estates 
even more than of the great. 

Mr. Caird, however, does not re- 
strict himself to the monotonous 
task of explaining why landowners 
diminish and the soil is aggregated 
into fewer hands. He diversifies 
his work with statements that the 
change is in the opposite direction, 
and with explanations of the reason 
for this also. ‘Each of the three 
classes,’ landowner, farmer, and 
labourer, he tells us—the landown- 
ing class as well as the others—‘is 
constantly being altered and re. 
cruited by changes and additions.’ 
Not merely altered by changes—A 
dropping out of the list and B 
coming in—but recruited by addi- 
tions—A dropping out and B and 
coming in. Do we ask, how comes 
it that there are these recruits to 
swell the list of landed proprietors ? 
The answer is ready. ‘ Landed 
property of the value of several mil- 
lions sterling a year changes hands, 
and as there is necessarily a larger 
body of persons capable of compet- 
ing for small properties, there is a 
natural tendency to subdivision on 
sale’ (p. 66). That more persons 
can compete for small properties 
than for large is evident, but it cer- 
tainly does not follow that land will 
therefore be sold in small parcels. 
What the seller desires is not nume- 
rous bidders, but high bids, and he 
will rather sell his estate to one pur- 
chaser for 10,000/, than to nine pur- 
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chasers of lots at 1,000l. each. But it 
can hardly be necessary to dwell on 
a statement which Mr. Caird saves 
his readers the necessity of refuting. 
His full and deliberate statement is 
that the number of landowners tends 
to decrease. It surely does not de- 
crease by deaths—‘ uno avulso non 
deficit alter’—and if it commonly 
increased on the occasions when 
land changes hands, we should be 
confronted with an _ inscrutable 
mystery, an increase in detail con- 
temporaneous with a decrease in the 
aggregate. The second thoughts 
are here not the best, and it would 
have been better to have paused at 
the earlier statement that ‘ small 
proprietors are bought out and agri- 
cultural landowners diminish in 
number.’ 

Of course, even apart from those 
influences which operate towards 
the aggregation of land into a few 
hands, the landlord class occupies 
an exceptional position in respect ot 
numbers. Under the law which 
gives landed estates to the eldest 
son in the rare case of intestacy, 
and under the custom which inde- 
pendently of the law pursues the 
same policy, and hands down the 
bulk of the family estate to one 
member of the family only, the 
landlords would remain stationary 
in numbers amid the increase of 
capitalists and labourers. This ob- 
vious fact is worth dwelling on for 
& moment, inasmuch as English 
economists who speak of the natu- 
ral tendency of the progress of 
society to the enrichment of the 
landlord, too often forget how 
largely this is due to the limitation 
of the numbers of the landowning 
class. In a society, for example, 
where population and capital ad- 
vanced with equal pace, and money 
wages remained constant, while at 
the same time agricultural improve- 
ments made such strides that the 
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enlarged population could still be 
fed without a rise in the price of 
food, we should see wages and pro- 
fits unaltered, but rent raised, and 
such a state of things we should be 
told, or rather we are told,* is 
‘beneficial to the landlord, but to 
no one else.’ In fact, however, the 
total receipts of the landlord class 
would in such a case be probably 
not more increased than the total 
receipts of the capitalist or the 
labourer class; but in the latter 
cases the increased revenue would 
be divided among more numerous 
shares, while the increased revenue 
of the landlords would go to an in- 
expansive body. The landlords, 
like Henry at Agincourt, would 
naturally wish for ‘not a man 
more,’ and the law and custom of 
primogeniture (to use the common 
though very inexact term for the 
enrichment of the eldest son) do 
their best to secure the landowning 
class against intruders. It is a 
little remarkable that even the 
greatest zealots for Malthusianism 
are apt to forget that the landlords 
individually would not find their 
wealth increasing with the progress 
of society were it not for the arti- 
ficial obstacles to the increase of 
their numbers. The general ad- 
vancement of the people in num- 
bers and wealth does much for the 
landowners, but does not do this. 
It cannot of itself ensure to each an 
increasing share; it does amply 
enough when it gives the class as a 
whole a succession of bonuses which 
they are not required to earn. 
Passing over the remainder of 
the fourth chapter—noticing, with 
some surprise, Mr. Caird’s reference 
to ‘the general rise of wages among 
the labouring classes both in town 
and country, with the diminution 
of pauperism, in the last five years’ 
(p. 48)—five years which by com- 
mon consent are admitted, not- 


* Mill’s Political Economy, Bk. IV. end of ch. iii. 
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withstanding the diminution of 
pauperism, to have been charac- 
terised by a general fall of wages, 
culminating at length in the late 
distress—and not pausing at the 
interesting sketch of the Irish 
famine, and the recent attempts to 
promote the establishment of pea- 
sant proprietors in Ireland—we ar- 
rive at Mr. Caird’s sketch of ‘ Land- 
owner, Farmer, and Labourer.’ 
And here Mr. Caird’s optimism has 
full play. Of the character of each 
of the three classes he has scarcely 
a word to say that is not favour- 
able; of the condition of each, little 
that is not congratulatory. We 
doubt not that his picture presents 
faithfully enough to the admir- 
ing foreigners in Congress assem- 
bled, English country life on its 
best side. Its defect lies in patri- 
otically ignoring any other side. 
Taking the farmer, for example, 
we find no allusion here to any 
possible cases of stolidity, of avarice, 
of gross indifference to anything 
but animal comfort. We find 
nothing of Tennyson’s ‘ Northern 
Farmer,’ alive only to the virtues 
of ‘proputty,’ and spurning the poor 
‘in the loomp’ as bad. We find 
nothing of such farmers as we 
have heard of as no ‘rare birds’ 
in the eastern counties, men whose 
chief delight is to sit down at 
market ordinaries and gorge them- 
selves till they cannot move. We 
find nothing of such farmers as 
one of the bishops, in a debate on 
disestablishment, declared to com- 
pose the bulk of the well-to-do 
people in his diocese, whose indiffer- 
ence to all higher interests than 
their pockets would, he believed, 
leave the ministers of religion in 
the case of disendowment almost 
wholly unprovided for. The favour- 
able picture presented by Mr. Caird 
may be no less true to nature than 
the unfavourable, but it were as 
well to apprise the reader that the 
shield has not both sides golden. 
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And of the labourer, again, is it 
true that ‘his condition was pro. 
bably never better than it is at 
present’? Possibly so, if we take 
into account the gain to society 
from peace and from the restraint 
of lawless violence and tyranny; 
for we are no admirers of the good 
old times of rapine and feudal war, 
But as to his material prosperity, 
as to his food and clothing, the 
superiority is not so manifest. Mr. 
Caird does not carry his comparison 
further back than the time of 
Elizabeth ; but in the time of Eliza. 
beth the palmy days of the English 
agricultural labourer were past. 
The country had already witnessed 
that dispossession of small land- 
owners which so swelled the ranks 
of agricultural labourers, and in. 
duced law after law, first for punish- 
ing, and at length for relieving 
distress. The pages of More and 
Latimer bear ample testimony to 
the change for the worse which 
had passed over the rural poor in 
their day. Readers of Mr. Thom. 
ton’s Plea for Peasant Proprietor 
will remember the evidence ther 
accumulated of the prosperous con- 
dition, even of the peasants who 
were not proprietors, in the latter 
part of the fourteenth and in the 
fifteenth century. The evidence 
of Fortescue, that the poor ‘eat 
plentifully of all kinds of flesh ani 
fish,’ and ‘wear fine woollen cloth 
in all their apparel,’ is reinforced 
by statutes enacted to restrain the 
high wages of the labouring classes, 
and their luxury both in food ani 
clothing. 

Limiting the comparison, as Mr 
Caird limits it, to the last thre 
centuries, it is possible that the cov 
dition of the labourer has slightly 
improved, but surely the improve § 
ment is greatly exaggerated i 
reckoned by Mr. Caird’s test, 4 
comparison of wages with the pric: 
of bread. True that, comparing 
1770 with 1870, bread has remainet 
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stationary in price, while wages 
have doubled. But against this 
fact, placed in strong prominence 
in the text, there are other consi- 
derations to be set, which Mr. Caird 
has relegated to the comparative 
obscurity of his statistical tables 
in the appendix (p. 157). During 
that same period meat has nearly 
trebled in price, butter has more 
than trebled, and the labourer’s 
rent has trebled also. Doubtless 
this might still leave him a gainer ; 
for if bread, his first and chief item 
of expenditure, demands less of his 
earnings, he will have a larger 
surplus available for other articles, 
and may, even at their enhanced 
price, consume more of them. And 
some manufactured articles are also 
now more fully within his reach. 
But we fear that in point of food 
his loss does not lie exclusively in 
the higher price. Too often he 
has lost the common, and with it 
the possibility of feeding a cow or 
pigs. The increased facility of 
transport, while it tends to cheapen 
milk and vegetables to the con- 
sumers in great cities, raises their 
price to the poor in the place of 
production, who often find that the 
farmer has contracted to send his 
whole supply to London or some 
other centre, and are confronted at 
once with a difficulty in producing 
for themselves, and a difficulty in 
buying from others. It may be 
that on the whole account there is 
a balance of gain to the labourer, 
but the problem is certainly a much 
more complicated one, the gain, if 
any, much less considerable than 
would be suggested by the mere 
comparison of the rate of wages 
and the price of bread. 

Of the English system of farming 
Mr. Caird observes (p. 69) : 

A system is best tested by its fruits. 


Compared with all other countries, our 
threefold plan of landlord, farmer, and 


* Plea for Peasant Proprietors, p. 13. 
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labourer appears to yield larger returns 
with fewer labourers, and from an equal 
extent of land. Our average produce of 
wheat is twenty-eight bushels an acre, as 
against sixteen in France, sixteen in Ger- 
many, and thirteen in Russia and the 
United States. We show a similar advan- 
tage in live stock, both in quantity and 
quality. 

The comparative advantages of 
the English system of land tenure 
and of peasant proprietorship (as 
also those of large and small farm. 
ing, which are distinct from, yet 
intimately connected with the for- 
mer) are, of course, much too large 
a question to enter upon here. 
Those, however, who are familiar 
with the writings of Messrs. Mill, 
Thornton, Cliffe Leslie, and De 
Laveleye, are aware that the ques- 
tion between the two systems is by 
no means one that can be settled 
off-hand in favour of England. 
Even the figures which Mr. Caird 
cites prove little or nothing, as a 
reference to Mr. Thornton’s pages 
shows that in or about 1830, when 
England could not yet boast its 28 
bushels per acre, Jersey could show 
40, Guernsey very commonly 32, 
and the Pays de Waes 32 to 36.‘ 
On such a comparison of the pea- 
sant proprietor with the farmer, the 
advantage in. gross produce does not 
appear to be on the side of the latter. 
The same writer, selecting the two 
above-named islands for comparison 
with England on the point of the 
surplus left after maintaining the 
agricultural population—a matter 
more easily ascertained in islands 
than in other countries where the 
exports and imports of food are 
more difficult of determination— 
computes that in England the non- 
agricultural population is one per- 
son to every acre and a half, in 
Guernsey double, and in Jersey four 
times as many.5 While as regards 
live stock, the number maintained 
on Flemish estates, and especially 


5 Ibid. p. 38. 
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on very small holdings, is stated to 
greatly exceed the number com- 
monly maintained on English farms. 
There is undoubtedly no such wide 
difference in the respective excel- 
lence of the two systems, as the 
English are too commonly apt to 
suppose. If the large farmer has 
the advantage in ability to use more 
elaborate machinery, the small far- 
mer, especially if a proprietor, yields 
@ more incessant and minute indus- 
try. Dairy husbandry is noto- 
riously one of the spheres in which 
the excellences of the petite culture 
most clearly appear, and it is dairy 
husbandry which Mr. Caird assures 
us will necessarily extend in Eng- 
land, And even expensive ma- 
chinery is far from being unused in 
countries of small estates. The 
locomotive steam threshing machine, 
M. de Laveleye tells us, 


is to be found everywhere in Flanders. 
Some farmers will club together to pur- 
chase one and use it in turn; or else a 
villager, often the miller, buys one and 
goes round threshing for the small farmers 
on their own ground at so much per day 
and per hundred kilos of corn. The same 
thing takes place with the steam plough 
as soon as the use of it becomes remunera- 
tive.® 

Why Mr. Caird introduced Russia 
and America into his estimate of 
the produce per acre of different 
countries is not apparent. What 
can possibly be inferred from the 
fact that while England produces 
28 bushels per acre, Russia and 
America produce but 13? It is 
utterly groundless to suppose that 
this proves the superiority of the 
English system of land tenure. In 
Russia and America the cultivator 
has a large area at his command. 
Why should he labour to get the 
utmost possible harvest from each 
field when he has around him more 
land than his market requires? In 
his position the natural economy is 
to cultivate lightly over a large area. 
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It is no cause of reproach to his 
skill or his land tenure if he pro- 
duces but half as much per acre as 
the Englishman; he has no need, 
as the Englishman has, to compen. 
sate himself for his limited area by 
forcing a heavy produce. One 
might as well blame the inhabitants 
of a well-supplied city for not de- 
vouring all the refuse which would 
find ready consumers in time of 
famine, or the owner of a well- 
stocked library for not poring over 
each book with the minute atten. 
tion which he would give it if it 
were his single solace in a prison 
cell. In truth, the average pro- 
duce per acre in any country would 
of itself form but a sorry indication 
of the prosperity of the country, 
and the variations in the former 
would be but a doubtful index to 
the changes in the latter. As 
population increases in any self- 
supplying country, and the necessity 
arises in consequence for more food, 
there are often two alternative re- 
sources for obtaining the desired 
supply. The land already culti- 
vated may be forced to yield a 
greater crop, or cultivation may be 
extended to lands previously un- 
tilled. The former course will in- 
crease the average produce per 
acre; the latter will at best leave 
the average undiminished, and if, 
as commonly happens, the most fer- 
tile lands have been already occu- 
pied, each acre now taken into 
cultivation will produce less than 
was yielded by each acre previously, 
and the average on the new and old 
acres together will consequently be 
reduced. In extensive and thinly 
populated countries, such as Russia 
and America, the latter will fre- 
quently be the course pursued, and 
it is therefore no cause of surprise 
that a very extensive supply should 
be found concomitant with a com- 


paratively low produce per acre. 


® Cobden Club Essays, vol. ii. 
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The introduction of Russia and 
America into the comparison must 
be deemed equally irrelevant to the 
proposition that ‘the result of the 
[British] system, compared with 
that of other countries, shows larger 
returns at less cost.’ We cannot 
surely be asked to believe that the 
cost of food is less in Great Britain 
than in Russia and America, that 
bread is cheaper here than on the 
coast of the Black Sea, and meat 
more accessible to the English con- 
sumer than to the American. If 
the fact were so, how could our im- 
ports of American meat and Russian 
corn be capable of explanation ? Mr. 
Caird’s test for systems of land 
tenure, the inquiry which is the 
one that most ‘lessens the exchange- 
able value of bread and meat by an 
increase of production and supply,’ 
can evidently be applied with fair- 
ness only as between two countries 
equally favoured by nature and 
having an equal proportion, great 
or small, of unoccupied lands. 
Even here the soundness of the 
test is questionable, judging as it 
does solely by production and tak- 
ing no account of distribution. One 
might well assent to M. de Lave- 
leye’s opinion that if on one system 
the produce is reckoned as 1,000 
parts, of which 200 go to the land- 
lord, 100 to the farmer, and 700 to 
14 labourers, giving them 50 each; 
and on a second system the pro- 
duce is but 960, divided among 
16 persons who receive 60 each, 
the greater equality of the second 
system is a compensation for its 
smaller productiveness. But waiv- 
ing this point, and accepting the 
test as a satisfactory one, it must 
surely be confined to countries 
which, except on the point of land 
tenure, are on a similar footing. 
Otherwise it might be employed by 
an uncandid writer to point a moral 
exactly the opposite of Mr. Caird’s, 
and to suggest that England’s need 
of importing half her bread and a 
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fifth of her meat is due to the in- 
jurious influence exerted on agri- 
culture by her landed system. 
After a brief and useful summary 
of the principal differences in the 
land systems of England, Scotland, 
and Ireland—of the English ten- 
ancy at will, the Scotch leases for 
nineteen years, and the Irish mid- 
dlemen of old days, exchanged now 
for a substantial ownership by the 
farmer, subject to a fixed rent 
charge—Mr. Caird gives us an in- 
teresting chapter on the exceptional 
measures for the improvement of 
land which were occasioned by the 
incumbered condition of English 
landlords. It is somewhat remark- 
able that so wealthy a body as the 
landowners of England should have 
been unable, out of their own re- 
sources, to execute works calcu- 
lated largely to redound to the 
benefit of their own estates. Such 
a phenomenon, if occurring in a 
country of small properties, might 
have been thought to point an im- 
pressive moral as to the evil effects 
of a system which, by dividing the 
land into petty allotments, left the 
landowner without the power to 
execute such improvements as were 
too costly, or too remote in their 
effects, to be undertaken by the 
farmer. It might, in such a case, 
have been thought that the panacea 
for such want of capital was the 
presence of wealthy landowners 
after the English model. As a 
matter of fact, however, it appeared 
that the English landowner, large 
as might be his nominal rent roll, 
could not be expected to properly 
improve his estate without bor- 
rowed capital. Being often a mere 
tenant for life, and often subject to 
numerous charges and mortgages, 
his available means were found so 
scanty, and his power even to give 
a satisfactory security so small, 
that it was deemed necessary to 
empower him to charge the cost of 
improvements on the inheritance, or 
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to give to the lender a charge which 
should take precedence of all exist- 
ing incumbrances. This was cer- 
tainly a remarkable outcome of the 
system of large landed estates. 
More remarkable still was the fact 
that it was deemed necessary or 
just to employ the funds of the 
State in loans to one of the 
wealthiest classes of the community, 
instead of leaving them from the 
first, as they were left at last, to 
borrow in the public market. The 
climax—most remarkable of all— 
we will leave to be expressed in 
the words of Mr. Caird (pp. 81, 
82): 

The rate of payment was by annual in- 
stalments of 6} per cent., which in twenty- 
two years redeemed the principal and at 
the same time paid the annual interest at 
34 per cent. In many cases the tenant 
undertook the whole of this annual pay- 
ment in addition to his rent, and the land- 
owner thus had his land permanently im- 
proved and returned to him free of all 
charge at the end of twenty-two years. 
Not unfrequently the landowner was satis- 
fied with 5 per cent. from his tenant, and 
paid 14 per cent. out of his own pocket 
for the permanent advantage. Especially 
was this the case with regard to buildings, 
the return from which is not so direct or 
immediate as from drainage or reclama- 
tion. 


If there is no royal road to learn- 
ing, it would seem that there is to 
wealth. It is difficult to conceive a 
more excellent plan for smoothing 
the path to that goal than the plan 
of borrowing money from A for 
the improvement of your estate, 
getting B to repay the lender, some- 
times seventy-seven per cent. of 
his loan, and sometimes the whole, 
and then receiving back your pro- 
perty plus the improvements. It 
is to be hoped that such a trans- 
action as this is scarcely typical of 
the manner in which the landowner 
generally deals with those perma- 
nent improvements in which, as 
Mr. Caird says, he is ‘expected’ 
to share the cost. If it were so 
there would be much temptation 
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to parody the famous assertion that 
‘what labourers need is not capi- 
talists but capital,’ by the more 
justifiable statement that what is 
required for production is not the 
landlord but the land. 

On the details of the landed im- 
provements so effected we will not 
dwell, beyond noticing, in justice 
to the landowner, that in building 
cottages and letting them to the 
labourers below the figure which 
would afford him a fair return for 
the outlay, he shares his gain from 
the above transaction with the 
labourer, or rather perhaps with 
the farmer, who would otherwise 
need to pay higher wages. But 
we pass on to the next chapter. 
Coming events cast their shadows 
before, and such a ‘Guide to the 
art of getting rich’ as is presented 
under the head of Landed Improve- 
ment conducts us by the most 
natural sequence to the recent rise 
in the value of land. 

Comparing 1857 with 1875, Mr. 
Caird points out that the gross 
annual value of land in England 
has risen from forty-one to fifty 
millions sterling, an increase of 
twenty-one per cent., and in Scot- 
land from nearly six to nearly seven 
and a half millions, an increase of 
twenty-six per cent. In Ireland 
the increase since 1862 has been 
but six per cent. 

Not that Mr. Caird attributes 
this wholly, or even chiefly, to im- 
provements of land. As we have 
already stated, it is a good example 
of that ‘unearned increment’ so 
familiar to those acquainted with 
Ricardo’s and Mill’s theory of rent. 
That theory teaches that, with the 
increase of population and the de- 
mand for more food, it becomes 
impossible to produce the extra 
supply at the same average price as 
the previous supply. The price of 
food must therefore rise sufficiently 
to give the producers the average 
profit on the additional supply. But 
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if this is sold at a higher figure, 
the whole of the supply will be 
sold at a higher figure. While 
only the new portion is increased 
in cost of production, the old and 
new together will rise in price, and 
on all the old there will conse- 
quently be an increase of profits. 
This extra profit the farmer will 
be forced, by the competition of 
other farmers, to pay to the land- 
lord as increased rent. 

Such is the theory of the growth 
of agricultural rent (the growth of 
rent from house property is not 
here in question, and needs no 
explanation) consequent on the 
growth of population, assuming, 
firstly, that there are no counter- 
vailing improvements in produc- 
tion or in the means of importing 
food, and assuming, secondly, that 
there is active competition among 
the tenant farmers. In the present 
instance, besides an increase in the 
number of the population, there 
has been an increase in their wealth, 
which has led to a greater consump- 
tion of meat. But for this, rents 
might not have risen in nearly so 
large a degree, for the increased 
facilities of transport in recent 
years have enabled a larger popu- 
lation to be supplied with bread 
without any rise in its price. But 
the demand for meat could not be 
so supplied; the price of all meat 
has risen, while the cost of that 
previously produced has not risen, 
and the result is a large increase 
of rents. We are sometimes told 
that Ricardo’s theory, however logi- 
cally coherent, is inapplicable to 
real life, inasmuch as landlords do 
not avail themselves of the power 
which competition puts into their 
hands to raise their tenants’ rents, 
but prefer to retain an old tenant 
or a political partisan, although his 
rent may no longer correspond with 
the increased value of his farm. 
From Mr. Caird’s pages, however, 
we may conclude that although 
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they may not use this power to its 
full extent, they do sufficiently avail 
themselves of it to render the theory 
a most important key to the posi- 
tion of English and Scotch land- 
owners. And the tendency of mo- 
dern times, whether it be for good 
or for evil, is in the direction of 
the more unrestricted and universal 
sway of competition, the relation 
between landlord and tenant tend- 
ing, in Mr, Caird’s words (p. 149), 
to become more and more ‘one of 
business, and not merely of mutual 
confidence.’ The more fully this 
is the case the more valuable will 
become the conclusions which poli- 
tical economists have worked out 
upon the assumption of such a 
relation. 

A comparison between the figures 
above given for England and Scot- 
land suggests to Mr. Caird several 
points in which he considers the 
English system open to improve- 
ment. In particular he repeatedly 
and emphatically urges the great 
importance of superior security 
that the tenant farmer shall be free 
to enjoy the benefit of any im- 
provements he may make upon 
the land. The Agricultural Hold- 
ings Act he regards as a step 
gained, but laments that it is ‘ cum- 
bered with conditions which have 
made it unsatisfactory to both par- 
ties’ (p. 73). The increasing pres- 
sure of competition renders it of 
course daily more necessary that 
the cultivator should have a more 
reliable guarantee for receiving the 
fruits of his unexhausted improve- 
ments than can be derived from a 
mere good understanding with even 
the most honourable landlord, as 
the latter cannot answer for his 
own life or the conduct of his suc- 
cessors. All land law reformers 
should see with pleasure the re- 
moval of any evils resulting from 
the present condition of the law on 
this important subject. 

With regard to another branch 
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of law, that relating to settlements, 
we are not sure that Mr. Caird’s 
condemnation is not somewhat ex- 
cessive. He descants on the hin- 
drance which may be presented to 
an improvement, beneficial alike to 
the landowner, to his successors, 
and to the neighbourhood, from his 
inability to sell part of his settled 
estates. But Mr. Caird makes no 
reference whatever to the fact, of 
which of course he must be perfectly 
aware, that in cases where powers 
of sale have been omitted from the 
deed of settlement, the Court of 
Chancery, or to give it its modern 
title, the Chancery Division of the 
High Court, has for more than 
twenty years had power to authorise 
any sales which could be proved to 
be beneficial to the estate. If he 
considers this power inadequate, or 
subject to unwise and needless 
restrictions, it would have been as 
well to have specified the defect. 
The delay and expense of an appli- 
cation to the Court may of course 
occasionally deter persons from 
applying who would readily have 
sold a portion of their estates if no 
such application had been necessary. 
So long, however, as settlements are 
allowed to continue, there must 
evidently be somewhere an authority 
to protect the interests of future 
holders. Perhaps, however, Mr. 
Caird may say that if the law of 
settlements were altered, as he 
would have it altered, by restricting 
settlements to lives in being, no 
such outside protection would be 
necessary. We are not perfectly 
sure what is meant by the expres- 
sion, restricting settlements to lives 
in being. We presume, however, 
that what is intended is that no 
interest should be allowed to be 
given to any person not born at the 
date of the settlement. As the law 
at present stands, an absolute owner 
of land may settle it on his son for 
life, then on his grandson (if al- 
ready living) for life, and then on 
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the eldest son of that grandson, who 
may not yet be born. As this last 
taker may not be born till about the 
time of the grandson’s death, and 
will not be able to deal with the 
property until he comes of age, the 
land may by such a settlement be 
tied up during both the lives in 
being at the date of such settlement, 
and for twenty-one years longer. 
The change which Mr. Caird would 
advocate is, then, as we under- 
stand it, a prohibition to thus 
settle land on an unborn person. 
If a settler had living ason, a grand- 
son, and (as he might have) a great- 
grandson a few months old, he 
would then be able only to give the 
Jand to his son for life, afterwards 
to his grandson for life, and after. 
wards to the great-grandson abso- 
lutely. As soon, therefore, as the 
great-grandson came of age, that is, 
within twenty-one years from the 
date of the settlement, it would be 
possible for all the parties inter- 
ested, if they combined to do so, to 
sell the land, as they would among 
them have an absolute interest in 
it. Such a change would, we believe, 
be beneficial, but it would be 
necessary in prohibiting  settle- 
ments on unborn persons to make 
exception in favour of marriage 
settlements. It is constantly the 
case, on occasion of a marriage, that 
the father, in giving a portion to his 
daughter or an allowance to his 
son, desires to place the property so 
advanced beyond the power of either 
or both ofthe married pair to waste 
or lose it, and to secure it for the 
children of the marriage. Such 
settlements on unborn persons as 
are thus occasioned have a reason- 
able origin, and are not likely 
to be disallowed. Their continued 
recognition, however, would very 
seriously narrow the field for the 
operation of the change which Mr. 
Caird suggests, and which with this 
deduction we should approve. 

The chapter on the Govern- 
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ment in its connection with agri- 
culture, while affording an in- 
teresting and useful sketch of the 
operations of the Inclosure Com- 
missioners in relation to Landed 
Improvement, Drainage and Ex- 
changes and Partitions, calls for 
little comment. The same, how- 
ever, certainly cannot be said of the 
chapter on Waste Lands and Copy- 
holds. Here Mr. Caird’s practice 
of roseate description approaches, 
if it does not transgress, the verge 
of unfairness. We much question 
whether a writer on a subject 
which has notoriously two sides is 
justified in so utterly ignoring the 
one side as Mr. Caird here does. 
The inclosure of waste lands and 
commons, if one were to judge from 
his treatment of it, is wholly and 
solely pure gain. He does not at- 
tempt or profess to show that the 
evils often alleged against it are 
fanciful or exaggerated; he does 
not attempt or profess to show that 
the evils are outweighed by the 
benefits; he calmly and quietly 
ignores the evils altogether! Set- 
ting side by side this chapter and 
the chapter on the same subject in 
Professor Fawcett’s work on Pau- 
perism, we have the speeches of 
counsel for the attack on inclosures, 
and—we cannot say for the defence, 
for Mr. Caird is serenely uncon- 
scious of the possibility of attack ; 
but—for the panegyric. Professor 
Fawcett does know that there are 
two sides to his topic, and attempts 
some examination of the arguments 
alleged against him. Mr. Caird 
would seem either to have never 
heard of any objections, or else, 
with a Podsnap’s right arm flourish, 
to have swept all such inconvenient 
considerations out of his way before 
sitting down to write. He was 
more bound to recognise the whole 
of the subject than Professor Faw- 
cett, inasmuch as his task is to give 
a view of British agriculture and 
agriculturists generally, while Pro- 
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fessor Fawcett’s was merely to ex- 
hibit the influence of inclosures on 
pauperism. The details which he 
has collected are doubtless a useful 
contribution to a complete view of 
the topic, but a description which 
is but half the truth may easily be 
one of the worst of misdescriptions. 
One evil does indeed appear upon 
his pages, but it is not alluded to as 
an evil—we mean the application 
in the division of the lands of the 
principle, To him that hath shall be 
given. 


The 600,000 acres which have been 
dealt with since 1845 have been divided 
among 26,000 separate owners in an 
average proportion of 44} acres to each 
lord of the manor, 24 acres to each 
common right owner, and 10 acres to each 
purchaser of the lands sold to defray part 
of the expenses.—P. 121. 


The benefits on which Mr. Caird 
dilates are the introduction of a 
large number of new landowners, 
and especially of small owners, 
the reclamation of a large tract of 
land for production, and the execu- 
tion, out of the value of the land so 
reclaimed, and therefore at no cost 
to the public, of several useful 
public works. These are of course 
no trifling gain. He makes no allu- 
sion to the previous utility for pro- 
duction of some of this land, which 
enabled the poor labourer to main- 
tain a cow, a pig, or some poultry ; 
and these yielded no unimportant 
additions to his income, enabling 
him as they did to get a supply of 
those especial articles of food which 
it is particularly difficult to import. 
A money compensation can rarely 
have been an equivalent for this 
right, even to the individual la- 
bourer, and still less to his succes- 
sors. An award of land was some- 
times the recompense, but how 
often? According to Mr. Caird’s 
estimate, out of the 26,000 persons 
among whom the reclaimed lands 
have been divided, labourers and 
miners together number less than 
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3,200. The field gardens, to which 
Mr. Caird refers as created in con- 
sequence of the inclosures, in a 
comparatively large proportion to 
the whole extent of land, were often 
let out only at high rents. There 
is to be added the further loss en- 
tailed by the destruction of open 
spaces, or the exclusion from them 
of the public. The production of 
more food is no such all-absorbing 
good that it should blind us to the 
loss which may be inflicted on lives 
already not possessed of too many 
pleasures, by removing the oppor- 
tunity of occasionally visiting scenes 
of wild natural beauty. In all this 
considerable damage has been done 
to the agricultural population, even 
where there has been no injustice. 
But in calling in the aid of Par- 
liament to make over to private 
ownership, often to the ownership 
of persons already the wealthiest in 
the neighbourhood, the lands from 
which all the neighbourhood, poor 
as well as rich, derived important 
benefits, has there been no injustice ? 
The rights which the lords of 
manors already had in the waste 
lands were in many cases, we be- 
lieve, the gratuitous gift of the law. 

The class of persons thus favoured 
by the law does not strike us as the 
class entitled to the largest con- 
sideration, even in the cases where 
inclosure was really expedient. A 
full and fair treatment of this mat- 
ter of inclosures, though it would 
not fail to allot due space to the 
benefits which engross Mr. Caird’s 
field of vision, would let us also see 
the hardship and the injustice 
which have often been the price, 
and sometimes the needless accom- 
paniments, of those benefits. 

With respect to copyholds, Mr. 
Caird very wisely argues the de- 
sirability of their complete extinc- 
tion. Against the advantage of the 
facility of alienation there is to be 
set a preponderance of evils arising 
from the divided ownership. Of 
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the serious hindrances thus pre- 
sented to improvement we have a 
type in the common phrase, ‘ The 
oak scorns to grow except on free 
land.’ The plan which Mr. Caird 
suggests for their extinction ap- 
pears just, simple, and efficient. It 
is that of ‘enacting that within 
some definite number of years, say 
thirty, all copyholds then existing 
should become freehold.’ This would 
give ample time and notice to the 
lords of the manors to compel en- 
franchisement under the systems 
already in force, and so to secure 
themselves fair compensation for 
the loss of their manorial rights. 
Under the head of ‘Church, 
Crown, and Charity Estates,’ we 
have an interesting sketch of the 
landed property held for different 
public purposes. Attention is here 
called to the operation of the Tithe 
Commutation as having uninten- 
tionally deprived the Church of 
England of its share in the recent 
increase in the value of land. This 
is explained by the simple fact that 
the tithe rent-charge only varies 
with the price of corn, which the 
importation in recent years has kept 
stationary, while the tenth of the 
gross produce would have increased 
in value with the rise in the price 
of cattle and other produce. The 
commutation has transferred to the 
landlords the gain which would 
have gone to the Church, or the lay 
owners of tithe. Since 1836, Mr. 
Caird tells us, ‘the land rental of 
England has risen fifty per cent., 
and all that portion of the increase 
which previous to 1836’ (i.e. but 
for the tithe commutation) ‘ would 
have gone to the Church has gone 
to the landowners.’ We do not 
quite follow him, however, when he 
says that ‘a tenth of that’ (i.e. of 
that increase in the land rental) 
‘would not by any means adequately 
represent the loss to the Church and 
the gain to the landowners.’ It 
doubtless would not adequately 
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represent the loss to the Church, for 
what the Church was deprived of 
by the commutation was the tithe 
of the gross produce. And the very 
reason for the commutation was 
that it was not just that the Church 
should receive a tenth of any in- 
crease in the gross produce which 
was due to increased outlay of capi- 
tal and labour by the tenant farmer. 
What the Church lost by commuta- 
tion is not merely what the landlord 
has gained, but what the tenant 
farmer has gained; the latter loss 
was just and was intended, the 
former was accidental. The loss to 
the Church and the gain to the land- 
owners are not, then, as they are 
treated in the above passage, equal 
or identical; and although that 
portion of the increase of land 
rental which would have gone to 
the Church but which has, in fact, 

me to the landowners, does not 
exhaust the whole of the Church’s 
loss, it surely comprises the whole 
of the landlord’s gain. 

It is interesting and important 
to notice that the public ownership 
of land appears in Mr, Caird’s pages 
tobe fully compatible with the judici- 
ous management and improvement of 
the land. He points out that the 
Crown estates, now managed by 
two commissioners under the super- 
intendence of the Treasury, have 
been rendered so productive as to 
pay into the Exchequer a greater 
sum than the Exchequer pays to 
the Queen, and that their manage- 
ment is of so judicious a character 
as to afford a useful example to 
many private owners. These, we 
say, are important matters, especial- 
ly as bearing on the cry which was 
raised some years ago, and which 
may at any time be revived, that 
the ownership of land by public 
bodies is nationally inexpedient, 
and that all such lands should be 
sold in the public markets and 
allowed to pass into private hands. 
Any such proposal we conceive 
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should be stoutly resisted. The 
positive arguments for it rest 
almost entirely on the notion that 
land can only be made properly 
productive in the hands of a pri- 
vate landowner—a notion which 
we believe to be far from the truth. 
And the inexpediency of a com- 
pulsory sale (unless it were a sale 
of the lands of public bodies to the 
State) is apparent when we advert 
to that phenomenon which has so 
repeatedly encountered us in Mr. 
Caird’s pages—the rise in the value 
of land independently of improve- 
ments. Such increase of rental 
has not been earned by the land- 
lords, and therefore the more fully 
it can be secured for the benefit of 
the whole community, and saved 
from becoming the exclusive pro- 
perty of any one class, the better 
will it be alike from the point of 
view of expediency and from that 
of justice. It is therefore desirable 
that neither national domains, nor 
the lands of bodies which exist to 
supply the religious, educational, 
medical, charitable or other needs 
of the community, should be al- 
lowed to pass into private hands, 
whereby the nation would lose the 
advantage of having the natural 
rise of rental applied to the pur- 
poses of the State or to the phil- 
anthropic objects to which the 
revenue from such land is now 
devoted. 

Mr. Caird concludes his volume 
with a survey of the prospect lying 
before the whole nation with 
respect to its supply of food, and the 
prospect of each class of the landed 
interest. The former point we 
have already touched upon. Not- 
withstanding the present tempo- 
rary depression there is little 
chance of the price of agricultural 
produce being permanently lower- 
ed and entailing a fall of rents; 
and the eagerness of increasing 
numbers of the wealthy to crown 
their wealth with the acquisition of 
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land would seem likely to augment 
the proportion which the price of 
land bears to its rental, and so, even 
independently of a rise of rental, to 
swell the value of land. For the 
tenant farmer the outlook is in 
Mr. Caird’s opinion much less 
cheerful, and suggests the need, if 
not of State aid to the purchase of 
his farm (according to the Irish 
precedent which, however, we 
cannot think likely to be followed 
in England) yet at least of security 
by the more general use of leases 
from the increasing sharpness of 
competition. To the agricultural 
labourer, whom the extension of 
pasture and the increased employ- 
ment of agricultural machinery 
tend largely to deprive of occu- 
pation, the chief prospect of im- 
proving his wages appears to lie 
in migration to other scenes of 
labour in England, or in emigration 
to the fertile lands awaiting culti- 
vation in America and the colonies. 


[June 
The style of Mr. Caird’s book is 


simple and concise; and without 
any pretensions to eloquence, for 
which, indeed, the subject presented 
little scope, puts the reader easily 
in possession of the facts. It is 
particularly interesting, at a time 
when murmurs are arising in Eng. 
land against the policy of free trade, 
to have set before us, in greater 
detail than we could otherwise 
readily attain, the extent to which 
we are indebted to free trade for 
our supply of food. This volume 
will doubtless be of much use in 
extending and popularising a know- 
ledge of our national condition 
in some most important points, 
though it cannot but be wished 
that Mr. Caird, in producing his 
picture of British agriculture, had 
more fully borne in mind Crom- 
well’s injunction when sitting for 
his portrait, that the artist should 
paint him as he was and not leave 
out the warts and wrinkles. 


G. 8. 
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THE COMMAND OF THE 


BELIEF is stamped on the 
minds of most Englishmen 

that the ‘Alpha and Omega’ of 
power to command the sea may be 
summed up in two words—war ships. 
Having spent upon our war fleet an 
annual sum of about 10,000,000l., 
and being in possession of a very 
powerful ironclad navy, more 
powerful and more numerous as 
regards vessels and undoubtedly 
more efficiently manned than that 
of any other Power, we rest as- 
sured that nothing more remains 
to be done than to maintain the 
same ratio of superiority in these 
particular respects. Itnever seems 
to occur to the popular mind to 
adopt any other standard by which 
to measure the efficiency and reality 
of our naval arrangements than a 
sort of ‘rule of thumb’ comparison 


between British and foreign war 


fleets. If the Admiralty tells us 
we have got in ships and men the 
full value of our annual 10,000,000l., 
we are satisfied; we want nothing 
more, being persuaded that the 
‘command of the sea’ is only a 
question of ships and men. It might 
be well, however, if, before ‘ First 
Lords’ are congratulated by their 
own side and abused by ‘the honour- 
able gentlemen,’ for the time being, 
‘opposite’ for their annual expla- 
nation of naval expenditure, if some- 
one would ask the following ques- 
tion: ‘Will the First Lord state 
to the House the general broad 
principles upon which our naval 
arrangements are based for main- 
taining, in these days of steam and 
Iron, the command of the sea in 
war?’ No vague reply to such a 
question should be accepted; for 
war, whether on land or sea, is now 
a very exact science, guided by fixed 
principles. It would, however, be 


SEA. 


hard to blame any ‘ First Lord’ for 
not answering a question which 
would perplex most Englishmen. 
If, however, we do not know exactly 
the broad principles upon which 
we are to act in order to maintain 
the command of the sea, we should 
not be too hasty in concluding that 
it is simply a question of the rela- 
tive strength of war navies. Recent 
Continental events have taught us 
to look below the surface in testing 
our military efficiency. We were 
for ever boasting that ‘our army 
could go anywhere and do any- 
thing.’ The bitter experience of 
the Crimea, and more recently that 
of our immediate neighbour, taught 
us, however, by comparison, the 
truth that our army could only 
‘go anywhere’ when it was pro- 
vided with transport which we 
had not given it, and could ‘do 
anything’ only when properly sup- 
plied and fed, a trifling matter we 
had not troubled ourselves about. 
We cannot reap adequate experi- 
ence of great principles of modern 
naval warfare at the sole expense 
of our neighbours. There can 
hardly be a great naval siege of 
any{coast line, nor can there be a 
great naval Sedan, with England 
neutral. Nothing but the im- 
mediate pressure of our own na- 
tional emergencies is likely to occur 
to awaken the public to a practical 
comprehension of the difference 
between a naval war of steam, iron, 
and telegraphs now and the con- 
ditions of the last naval war, when 
we won the supremacy of the seas 
with sails and oak. 

If public opinion is ignorant or 
apathetic on naval affairs it cannot 
in a healthy way influence the de- 
partment charged with their ad- 
ministration. It was an intelligent 
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public opinion, educated and ex- 
cited by war correspondents, which 
forced the War Office to take a 
new departure in military arrange- 
ments. We should have muddled 
on to this hour, spending money 
hap-hazard on disorganised and 
disjointed army, militia, and volun- 
teer systems if public opinion had 
not insisted on that ‘ harmonious 
whole’ which Lord Cardwell was 
at last compelled to give. In 
the absence of a continual pressure 
of well-informed public opinion on 
naval matters, successive First 
Lords ‘ may rest and be thankful’ 
so far as general principles are 
concerned. A grave personal re- 
sponsibility, therefore, rests upon all 
Englishmen to cultivate an inde- 
pendent habit of inquiry into the 
principles by which our general 
naval arrangements must be guided ; 
how much more should that respon- 
sibility be felt by our great ship- 
owners, our great merchants, and 
British Chambers of Commerce. 
Now, in order rightly to compre- 
hend how in these days the ‘ com- 
mand of the sea’ is to be main- 
tained, and what is involved in its 
maintenance, it is essential that we 
should understand clearly what we 
mean by the term. If it means 
anything it is this—keeping the 
sea open to ourselves and closed to 
our enemies. But there are some 
130,000,000 square miles of oceans 
over huge portions of which our 
mercantile marine, counted by mil- 
lions of tons, is continuously pass- 
ing; and were we mathematically 
to distribute the whole of the sea- 
going ships of the Royal Navy over 
these oceans we could only appor- 
tion one ship, great or small, to 
about every million square miles. 
This simple fact alone is sufficient 
to indicate that the problem how 
we are in war to keep the sea open 
for ourselves and closed to our ene- 
mies must be approached from a 
more exact and scientific stand- 
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point than off-hand comparisons of 
the relative strength of war fleets. 
Some may possibly conclude that 
the problem can be simplified ; if 
not, that its chief difficulties can be 
altogether eliminated by blockading 
the enemy’s coast, thus ridding our- 
selves of having to deal with the 
protection of enormous sea areas. 
When, however, it is remembered 
that the blockade of the ports of 
the Southern States of the Ameri- 
can Union by a force of some 700 
ships and 40,000 men did not pre- 
vent the ships of private specu- 
lators from continually running the 
blockade, it must be admitted that 
the simple process is not a complete 
answer to the question. Blockade 
is no doubt the primary and abso- 
lutely necessary step for us to take, 
but by no means the only one. 
Proof thatablockade, even by British 
ships, is no guarantee against some 
enemy’s vessels escaping to sea is 
found in the testimony of the Ad- 
miral who commanded our Black 
Sea fleets in 1854. He subsequently 
stated before the House of Com. 
mons’ Committee that ‘you cannot 
blockade’ even ‘a port so close as 
to prevent it.’ Further evidence of 
this important fact is furnished by 
reference to our naval operations 
off Petropaulovski early in 1855, 
and in the Gulf of Tartary later in 
the same year. Ample evidence 
may be produced to show that 
blockade is an absolutely necessary 
first step for us to take, but no 
more. Before passing from all 
further reference to it as such, it is 
important to bear in mind that at- 
tempting to measure naval prepon- 
derance of power by a simple com- 
parison of the relative number and 
strength of war fleets is fallacious 
when tested even by facts only re- 
lating to blockade. The strength 
of a naval force inside a coast line 
does not of itself nor alone deter- 
mine the strength of the naval force 
necessary to effectively blockade it. 
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If one ship of a certain Power be 
inside a port, it does not at all fol- 
low that one vessel of equal strength 
outside the port can make sure of 
keeping her there, any more than 
that one vessel of a certain class is 
sure to meet another vessel of the 
same class on the high sea. A 
port, for example, may have two or 
more entrances, or the approach to 
it may be of such a character that 
the possibility of maintaining a 
thoroughly efficient watch will de- 
pend largely on the state of the 
weather. The truth is that, even 
as regards blockade, the maritime 
strength of nations cannot be 
reasonably measured by any stan- 
dard which excludes from con- 
sideration the natural formation of 
the respective seaboards and ports, 
and the relative dependence neces- 
sarily placed on sea communications. 
A nation naturally or politically de- 
pendent for its wealth and strength 
on the general freedom of the sea 
must, in a maritime sense, ever be 
easier to attack by purely naval 
force and more difficult to defend 
than a Power whose sea communi- 
cations are not absolutely essential 
to its wealth and strength. In the 
one, failure of the cardinal require- 
ments of its naval defence all over 
the globe would be to its greatest 
interests ; in the other, failure in 
purely maritime attack or de- 
fence is of secondary importance. 
The practical moral of such consi- 
derations as these points to the 
danger of Englishmen, at home or 
in the colonies, resting entirely sa- 
tisfied with simple comparisons of 
the relative strength of national 
war fleets. One fact alone is, or 
ought to be, sufficient to bring 
home to our minds our exceptional 
maritime position, viz. that one- 
half the population of the United 
Kingdom is absolutely dependent 
on over-sea transport for its food. 
We are the only nation under the 
sun whose ‘bread’ is literally ‘ on 
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the waters ;’ we are the only em- 
pire which cannot exist nor hold 
together without the insured free- 
dom of the sea. It is somewhat 
remarkable, therefore, that being 
so exceptionally circumstanced we 
should rest satisfied with simple 
comparisons between our war fleets 
and those of other nations whose 
maritime interests are of very 
minor importance. It is reason- 
able to say that the amount and 
nature even of a purely defensive 
naval force must have close relation 
to the maritime interests at stake, 
the dangers to which those interests 
will be exposed in war, and the 
water areas which that force will 
have to protect. Bearing these ge- 
neral observations in mind, I will 
now pass to a more close yet brief 
examination of one or two matters 
connected with this large question. 

In order to economise space, and 
to limit the scope of present in- 
quiry, let. it be asswmed, for the sake 
of argument, that we have a naval 
force in existence sufficient to 
blockade the coasts of any possible 
combination of enemies. For rea- 
sons already indicated, it does not 
follow that no enemy’s cruisers will 
get to sea from blockaded ports, 
still less can it be safely taken for 
granted that no cruisers will under 
plausible pretexts put to sea from 
other ports not absolutely belong- 
ing to our enemies. Now, sup- 
posing even one vessel escapes, the 
whole world of water is before her, 
and annually over that water Brit- 
ish property of a value exceeding a 
thousand millions sterling passes. 
It is easy to say, she must be at 
once caught, but to look for one 
hostile vessel on 130,000,000 square 
miles of water seems at first sight 
to be a good deal like looking for 
a needle in a hay-rick. But ifwe go 
below the surface of the question it 
will be manifest that it is not so 
very difficult to forecast what laws 
will govern her course. In the first 
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place, her object in escaping will be 
to convert whatever power she may 
possess from a passive defensive 
state into an active offensive force. 
On her part it would be folly to 
escape for the purpose of meander- 
ing over the ocean looking for an 
enemy’s vessel of the exact size and 
power she was able to beat. She 
would probably endeavour to do as 
much damage to her enemy’s com- 
merce, and to distract her enemy’s 
fleet, with as little risk to herself 
as was consistent with the accom- 
plishment of her offensive object. 
She would naturally seek out where 
our commerce was thickest, or 
where our naval arrangements were 
weakest. If her object be to attack 
our commerce, her selection of the 
places on the ocean where it is most 
certain to be found will be more 
or less entirely influenced by our 
power and preparations for resist- 
ance at those particular points of 
the ocean. The nearer the point 
so selected is to the shores of the 


United Kingdom, the more certain 
is she of finding plenty of prizes, 
for British sea-commerce is drawn 


to a focus there. It rests with us 
whether our arrangements for 
guarding the vicinity of the com- 
mon terminus of all our trade lines 
deters her from making the attempt. 
It is all very well to say it is im- 
possible to suppose that a single 
vessel would dare to attempt the 
capture of British ships anywhere 
near home coasts, but it should be 
remembered that the inducements 
to select the vicinity of the United 
Kingdom are very strong, and that 
the amount of daring required is 
purely relative to our preparations 
for protecting the particular area 
offering such strong inducements. 
After all, a captain can only lose 
his life and his ship, and human 
nature must have changed very 
much indeed within the last seventy 
years if maritime war is to 
be carried on by men afraid of 
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risking either in the cause of the 
flag they fly. Our powerful iron- 
clad Channel fleet would then be 
off the enemy’s coast; but even as. 
suming it has the property of ‘ Sir 
Boyle Roche’s bird,’ a whole iron- 
clad fleet of eleven-knot speed would 
hardly capture a single vessel of 
twelve-knot speed, even though it 
sighted her. Men will, however, 
neither risk their lives nor their 
ships unless there be a reasonable 
probability of success; and while 
the advantages of selection for at- 
tack on sea areas depends upon the 
physical laws of naval, political, 
and commercial geography, it lies 
with us—if we would command the 
sea—to render, by our arrange. 
ments, reasonable probability of 
success too uncertain to be worth 
the risk. If we as a nation do not 
know what these arrangements 
ought to be, if we have not been 
at the pains to inquire and decide, 
we must take the consequences of 
offering hostile cruisers a reasonable 
probability of success. Those con- 
sequences will be probably serious, 
and not so much the result of 
any national illiberality as regards 
money as of national apathy or ig- 
norance. We must think these 
arrangements out for ourselves, for 
we cannot borrow naval principles 
of action or of defence from nations 
whose maritime positions are wholly 
and without exception dissimilar 
to our own. And we must not expect 
that businesslike arrangements for 
‘commanding the sea’ will simply 
grow out of lavish expenditure, even 
assisted by after-dinner speeches re- 
specting the well-deserved popu- 
larity of the Royal Navy. 

A very superficial knowledge of 
our navaland commercial geography 
is sufficient to convince the most 
sceptical that, after blockade, our 
true safety depends upon a right 
understanding of the passes of the 
oceans where our commerce natu- 
rally forms its junctions, and upon 
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our ability not only to furnish but 
to maintain in war such suitable 
forces at those positions as shall 
render the risk of attack impro- 
bable. We recognise the value of 
the Suez Canal, through which not 
much more than one twenty-fifth 
of our total sea commerce passes, 
though we take but little heed of 
other great passes on the high seas, 
and therefore make no systematic 
preparations whatever for their de- 
fence. It may or may not be wise 
to spend some millions to secure by 
force a ‘scientific frontier’ on the 
north-west of India, but it is surely 
not wisdom to spend neither a 
pound’s worth of money nor an 
hour’s national thought on the 
scientific defence of those great sea 
passes on the safety of which not 
only the commercial prosperity, but 
the whole well-being of the British 
Empire depends. It may be doubted 
if any one of the numerous poli- 
ticians living who have been suc- 
cessive First Lords of the English 
Admiralty could even point out on 
a map where those ocean passes 
are. Nor are future First Lords 
likely to trouble themselves on the 
subject so long as public opinion 
has no fixed ideas as to the laws 
which should govern our naval 
policy, while it loudly though some- 
what vaguely insists upon Britan- 
ma ruling the waves. It may be 
said that the ‘ Naval Lords of the 
Admiralty’ are really responsible for 
the general principles of our naval 
arrangements; but it is a question 
whether the nation is justified in 
thus shuffling off its responsibilities 
on the heads of three overworked 
men whose position as official 
nominees and technical advisers of 
the First Lord precludes their free- 
dom of action as ‘unpleasantly 
candid friends’ regarding those 
wroader principles of naval adminis- 
tration which have recently become 
mere paltry questions of party 
success rather than great national 
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problems, which both parties from 
patriotic motives may combine to 
solve. 

Let us consider very briefly 
the necessities imposed on us by 
the scientific defence of only one 
of these great sea passes. The 
equatorial Atlantic crossings form 
the great junction of our two great 
lines to and from the Pacific and 
Indian Oceans. Now let us exa- 
mine even superficially only one 
aspect of the necessary preparations 
for guarding so important a position. 
Let it once more, for the sake of 
argument, be assumed that after 
blockading the enemy’s coast and 
providing a naval force suitable to 
guard the United Kingdom water 
terminus we have still sufficient 
war vessels left to place at this 
great Atlantic junction the required 
force. Even excluding all other 
great strategic points and stations 
from present inquiry, what more 
remains to be done? The force to 
protect this great Atlantic position 
need not perhaps bea very powerful 
one, but whatever may be its re- 
quired strength it must ever be at 
its post, perpetually patrolling with- 
in the limits of that comparatively 
small water area which contains 
the points of junction. To do so 
it must have ample supplies of coal, 
and it is an unfortunate and almost 
inconceivable fact that we have not 
made any arrangements whatever 
for the transport or supply of coal 
for our fleets in war. I do not 
limit this assertion to the local re- 
quirements of the naval force neces- 
sary to guard the sea position now 
under consideration, but inquiry 
will prove it true and applicable to 
our fleets and squadrons all over 
the world whether they be rightly 
and scientifically distributed or not. 
The Baltic campaign commenced 
by the Admiralty sending the fleet 
to one rendezvous and its coals to 
another. The Admiral command- 
ing our fleet in Chinese waters in 
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1877 stated a few months ago as 
follows : ‘I have just returned from 
the Japan and China station, and 
with an imminent prospect of war 
I felt very doubtful whether I 
should ever get a pound of coal 
without taking it forcibly from a 
neutral.’ To give point—should it 
be necessary—to such an asser- 
tion made by such an authority, 
let it be remembered that the 
Russian war port Vladivostok, with 
local supplies of coal, is just to the 
north of Japan, and that the value 
of the China and Japan trade with 
the United Kingdom amounts an- 
nually to about fourteen millions 
and a half sterling. We always 
maintain a strong naval force in 
those seas because our trade is so 
valuable, but we do not trouble 
ourselves further. We either ex- 
pect our steam fleet in those waters 
to ‘go anywhere and do anything’ 
without coal, or we are content 
that it should be compelled to 
commit veiled piracy in order to 
maintain our ‘command of the sea’ 
in war. But to return to the 
Atlantic junction. Are our war 
vessels posted there to draw their 
coal supplies direct from home 
ports? Ifso,a vessel must leave 
its post with nearly a month’s sup- 
ply in its bunkers in order to steam 

ome, and will use up a considerable 
portion of its new supply in steam- 
ing back to its station. Besides the 
time lost, there will be the coal wasted. 

It is to be supposed that coal would 
be sent out, but in that case the 
details of the operation must be ex- 
amined and arranged beforehand; 
and this we have neither done nor 
apparently intend todo. It must be 
remarked, first, that as at present 
we cannot coal vessels on the high 
seas, our fleets or squadrons must 
depend on harbours suitable for 
coaling ships. Secondly, if the 
<oal required by our ships all over 
the world is to come from England 
we must be prepared to store it in 
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large quantities, safe from the action 
of weather, at fixed and suitable 
positions. Thirdly, our coal trans- 
ports must be provided with suffi- 
cient means of self-defence, or they 
must be convoyed. Fourthly, the 
coal depédts must be sufficiently and 
locally protected independently of 
the sea-going fleet. Private British 
enterprise has for its own purposes 
piled up heaps of coal at the most 
convenient points along the great 
highways of the sea. Our war 
vessels in peace have often chiefly 
to rely on what private enterprise 
has thus provided. Over most of 
the points where British coal is so 
stored the Union Jack flies, though 
there are some notable exceptions— 
for example, St. Thomas in the 
West Indies. All British coaling 
ports abroad will, on the occurrence 
of hostilities, be objective points of 
attack for any escaped enemy’s 
cruisers. Burning the coals of a 
fleet is obviously the most direct 
and simplest way to cripple its 
action. We have spent and are 
spending 10,000,000/. annually on 
our naval preparations, not one 
farthing of which goes towards in- 
suring to our fleetin war the element 
essential to its power of locomotion. 
Is the local protection of the British 
coaling ports to be also left to 
private enterprise? Or do we ex- 
pect to ‘ command the sea’ by sea- 
going war vessels moored off coal 
heaps? These are very serious 
national questions ; for it cannot be 
denied that in war no sensible 
admiral would leave his coal base 
unprotected, and if other means 
are not provided he must apply sea- 
going ships to the purpose of pro- 
tecting it. 

Near the great Atlantic junction 
we have the fixed positions of Sierr 
Leone, Ascension, St. Helena, Ar- 
tigua and Trinidad ; but strange to 
say, we are so intensely interested 
in the military geography of other 
empires, which does not always di- 
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rectly concern us, that we neither 
have the time nor inclination to 
study the naval geography of our 
own. The English mind is so exer- 
cised over even a wretched little port 
like Batoum that it cares not to con- 
sider carefully the great passes of 
the sea, though their safety in the 
immediate present is a matter of 
grave concern to the whole British 
Empire and to British commerce in 
both hemispheres. Those, however, 
among us who think out the ques- 
tion for themselves will probably 
find a very remarkable analogy be- 
tween our sea communications in 
the present day and any great rail- 
way system. Ocean commerce is 
now, in these days of steam, subject 
to much the same conditions. It 
rans on certain well-defined tracks, 
ithas its trunk lines, its branches, 
junctions, sidings, and its stations 
where it takes in fuel, and drops 
or takes up passengers and goods. 
Were a hostile force hovering near 
in the hope of cutting or turn- 
ing to its own advantage any 
railway, the object would be most 
completely secured by seizing im- 
portant stations or by occupying 
commanding junctions. If a gene- 
ral charged with the defence of the 
line forgot or neglected to prepare 
the stations or great junctions for 
defence, and instead contented him- 
self with ironplating an engine or 
two, mounting guns on trucks, and 
putting armed escorts in the trains, 
his proceedings would be regarded 
at least as original if not as eccen- 
tric. The armed train, escort and 
all, would probably find, on its ar- 
rival at its fuel station, that its 
coals were burned and its further 
progress thus simply arrested. Be 
it remembered that this is the prin- 
ciple upon which we act and spend 
annually 10,000,000]. in order to 
‘command the sea.’ If a handful of 
ragged Fenians already under the 
surveillance of the police could plot, 
and almost succeed in the seizure 
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of Chester, only four hours from 
London, is it to be taken as certain 
that escaped war cruisers of a hos- 
tile maritime state would attempt 
nothing at St. Helena, the Cape, 
Hong Kong, Singapore, King 
George’s Sound, and other places 
thousands of miles away from Eng- 
land, but standing in the same 
relation to our sea roads as Ches- 
ter to the North-Western Rail- 
way? As our naval arrangements 
ignore altogether any preparations 
for the security of such places, and 
provide no protection whatever for 
the coals of our mercantile and 
war fleets, we offer very strong in- 
ducements indeed to hostile vessels 
to attack them. It may be thought 
that enemy’s cruisers could not 
themselves get coal sufficient to 
enable them to traverse the seas, 
but by leaving our coal unpro- 
tected they can always requisition 
it on pain of bombardment. If a 
British admiral, by our existing ar- 
rangements, is compelled, ‘ with an 
imminent risk of war,’ to contem- 
plate taking coal by force from a 
‘neutral,’ it is not to be supposed 
that a similar course is beyond the 
sphere of an enemy’s operations. 
Besides which, we should not for- 
get that, following the precedent es- 
tablished by ourselves regarding the 
supply of coals by a neutral to bel- 
ligerent war ships, the cruisers of 
our enemies would have, generally 
speaking, an advantage in this 
respect over British men-of-war. 
The custom of neutrals is to sup- 
ply coals to belligerent war vessels 
only sufficient to take them to their 
nearest port. The quantity of coal, 
therefore, to be supplied at neutral 
ports is thus regulated by the dis- 
tance of the neutral port from the 
nearest port belonging to the Power 
to which the belligerent war vessel 
belongs. British ports being found 
in almost every sea, and, as a ge- 
neral rule, ports of other maritime 
states being almost exclusively si- 
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tuated on their own home coasts, 
it follows that British men-of-war 
will not be entitled to the same 
liberal supply of coal at neutral 
ports as the ships of other bellige- 
rents. For example, suppose Rus- 
sia and England at war, and that a 
cruiser of each nation seeks coal, 
say at Monte Video, the quantity 
given to the English vessel would 
be calculated to carry her to the 
Falkland Islands, while sufficient 
would be given to the Russian to 
take her to the Baltic. Supposing 
they were of about equal speed, and 
put to sea, the Russian vessel steers 
say north-east, the English gives 
chase, intently anxious to the last 
on forcing her enemy to fight. 
When a comparatively short dis- 
tance has been run the English 
bunkers will be nearly empty, those 
of the Russian nearly full. The 
chase must be abandoned if the 
British ship is not to fallan easy 
prey to her own quarry. We have 
no right to complain of the custom 
even though it may prove more ad- 
vantageous perhaps to all other 
nations than to ourselves, for we 
ourselves have established the pre- 
cedent and made the rule. It is 
based upon the reasonable assump- 
tion that nations, like individuals, 
will mind their own business, and 
that at their own ports ample 
supplies of everything required by 
war vessels will be found. If we 
have to purchase coal in war at 
neutral ports it will more than 
probably be British coal,’ and 
no one but ourselves will be to 
blame for any disadvantage we 
may experience resulting from in- 
ternational custom. If we have to 
seize coal, or take it by force from 
neutrals, it will be a vicious neg- 
lect which thus compels us to do 
injustice and inflict wrong. Such 
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a proceeding would at once convert 
neutrals into foes. 

Besides guarding in war the 
great sea passes we must place 
vessels of observation off those dis- 
tant neutral ports where coal can 
be procured. We must keep hos. 
tile cruisers from obtaining supplies 
necessary for their power of rapid 
and independent locomotion. Every 
British coaling port or depdt 
abroad, and every unarmed British 
steamer or collier, will naturally be 
the most attractive object of our 
enemy’s attack. Several of our 
ocean merchant steamers carry 
coal sufficient to steam many thou. 
sands of miles. A hostile cruiser 
capturing one of these on her ont- 
ward voyage would use her in the 
first instance as a coal tender, and 
then, destroying the surplus coal, 
or hiding it on some unfrequented 
shore, have ample supplies to 
carry her on to one of those 
numerous British coaling depdits 
which we leave without any local 
protection or means of defence. 
Having helped herself again, and 
burned the remainder, she could 
then proceed on her voyage to 
the next. It must be remen- 
bered that coal passing over the 
sea is not only chiefly British 
but also it is mostly carried in 
British bottoms. A hostile cruiser 
would therefore find less difficulty 
in supplying herself with coal than 
is commonly supposed. Our war 
vessels abroad must depend on 
Admiralty coaling arrangements, 
or, to meet the increased demands 
of war, they must appropriate the 
supplies of our own mercantile 
marine, thus practically paralysing 
its operations as effectively as a0 
enemy could, or they must com- 
mit an act of piracy to obtain sul- 
ficient from neutrals. It is indeed 


? It is a remarkable fact that, as a general rule, the coal consumed in traversing the 
sea is chiefly British. One single colony, New South Wales, exports annually more coals 
than the United States. California relies largely on British Columbia for its coal supplies 
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extraordinary that shipowners and 
practical mercantile men are ap- 
parently satisfied that the nation 
should go on year after year spend- 
ing enormous sums on war vessels 
capable of carrying only a few 
days’ coal, while it neglects to 
make any arrangement whatever 
for the supply, or to take any 
precaution for the security, of coal, 
without ample and sure supplies 
of which those vessels will be more 
or less helpless. 

The late Mr. Ward Hunt and 
Mr. W. H. Smith, ably and warmly 
seconded by Mr. Barnaby, Chief 
Constructor, deserve every credit 
for the recent re-introduction into 
our naval policy of a true but 
hitherto neglected principle of by- 
gone days. The arrangements made 
by them for supplementing our 
war fleet with the most suitable of 
our merchant steamers, are excel- 
lent as far as they go. But though 
these vessels have, as a rule, enor- 
mously superior coal-carrying ca- 
pacity to any of our war ships, 
they also are and always must be 
more or less dependent upon fixed 
and locally defended coaling sta- 
tions abroad. 

It is earnestly to be hoped that 
the nation will, at no distant day, 
insist upon knowing what its ar- 
rangements really are for main- 
taining ‘the command of the sea’ 
in war. A Royal Commission, or 
a great public inquiry into the 
whole matter, would educate the 
minds of Englishmen to a right 
understanding of our maritime po- 
sition, and furnish a standard by 
which Admiralty conduct and ex- 
penditure could be fairly judged. 
At present we have no such 
standard, no fixed principles of 
naval policy, no naval mobilisa- 
tion scheme, no intelligence de- 
partment, no definite nor precise 
national naval idea beyond this— 
that every British man-of-war must 
‘burn, sink, or destroy ’ every hos- 
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tile vessel everywhere. We have 
not so dealt with the ‘invasion’ 
question ; indeed, we have gone so 
far as to erect depdt-centre barracks 
in the very heart of England with 
‘loopholed walls and inner citadels,’ 
while all our coals for our war and 
merchant fleets are left lying un- 
protected about the world. The 
great coal stores situated as they 
are at the points which command 
the Imperial water roads, are the 
depot-centres of British maritime 
power, . but their only present se- 
curity is that naval prestige which 
England won in the past, when 
fuel was no factor in the problem 
of maritime supremacy. 

The colonies are equally con- 
cerned in the safety of the sea, and 
therefore in the protection in war 
of British coal. Twenty-five years 
ago the coal export of New South 
Wales was under 60,000 tons 
annually: now it is 1,000,000. 
Steam traffic at the other side of 
the world at this moment largely 
relies on the coal of Australia and 
Vancouver. It is quite possible 
that in another quarter of a century 
the coal trade of Australia alone 
will equal that of the mother 
country, and this great limb of our 
Empire would then possess one of 
those black sceptres which in days 
of steam ‘rule the waves.’ The coal 
resources of both sea-boards of 
Canada are also great, while pro- 
gress in South Africa unfolds 
evidence of buried stores of no mean 
account in the general question. 
It is pleasing to see that there are 
amongst us some men who do not 
share in popular apathy, Lord Elcho 
and Mr. Brassey have at this mo- 
ment ‘notices on the paper’ which 
must at all events call sensible 
Englishmen out of the caves of 
ignorance. Judging, however, by 
what happened the other day, the 
prospect of practical results following 
their efforts is not altogether hope- 
ful. On the 8th of April Colonel 
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Arbuthnot asked the Colonial 
Minister to ‘lay on the table’ 
such reports ‘and correspondence 
relative to the maritime and land 
defences of the Australian colonies 
as had already been presented to 
Colonial Parliaments and published 
in their sessional papers.’ But the 
Colonial Minister flatly refused thus 
to publish them. Now, all these 
papers can be bought for a few 
pence in Australia, and have been 
freely commented uponin the colonial 
press; but the House of Commons, 
the press, and the public at home 
are denied access to information 
freely given to, and printed and 
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published in, the colonies. It re- 
mains to be seen whether the Imperial 
Parliament is content to be placedin 
a subordinate position to Colonial Le- 
gislatures, Colonel Arbuthnot has at 
least been fortunate in thus bringing 
distinctly before us the present posi- 
tion of the question of Imperial de- 
fence, and also indeed one of even 
wider significance, for itthus appears 
Parliament is but the ornamental 
figure-head of the Imperial ship, 
its back turned on the crew, arma- 
ment, and coal bunkers, and its 
helpless face towards an unexplored 
future. 


C. 


O LONELY woods, and lonely sea, 
And heavenly thoughts that came to me! 
Shall I carry them up to the great citie, 
To find if true or false they be? 
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HOSE things only, according to 
the forcible and satisfactory 
explanation of Archbishop Tillotson, 
are certain among men which can- 
not be denied without obstinacy or 
folly. Accepting this idea of cer- 
tainty, it may perhaps be said that 
Ausonius is certainly not a book 
without which no gentleman’slibrary 
is complete. A contrary assertion, 
inaddition to being untrue, might 
cause considerable dismay in the 
minds of many literary men who 
have hitherto fondly imagined that 
their libraries were, not only in the 
matter of calf outsides but of con- 
tents also, everything that could be 
desired. Ausonius is seldom quoted, 
still more seldom read. Johnson, who 
quoted Macrobius to thedonsof Pem- 
broke, quoted Ausonius only once. 
He appears to have written chiefly 
for those of his own period. There 
was no thought in him of pleasing 
posterity; and posterity, as the 
elder Disraeli said of Churchill, 
owes him little and pays him no- 
thing. The lucky man enjoyed 
riches and reputation while yet 
alive. He sailed happily over a 
halcyon sea and ate his full of the 
fat of the earth. 

Almost all that is known of the 
life of Decimus Magnus Ausonius 
—of which names it is somewhat 
strange that the two first are found 
neither in his poems nor in any of 
the epistles addressed to him by his 
associates, nor, in fact, in any ancient 
author—has been compiled from his 
own literary labours. Its chief 
events are shortly summed up in 
one of the three Preefatiuncule to a 
certain Syagrius, of whom we know 
certainly nothing more than that 
Ausonius considered or professed to 
consider him one of hisfriends. In 
his elegiac poem he enters some- 































































































































































AUSONIUS. 


what deeply into his family history, 
and boasts that the origin of his 
stock is divided among four ancient 
cities. He was himself born at Bor- 
deaux very early in the fourth cen- 
tury. His father, Julius, was a 
physician, not the last, as he tells 
us on another occasion, in the art 
of healing and in amplifying delays 
to the destinies. Here he praises 
the medical profession as the only 
one which has produced a god—re- 
ferring, of course, to Aisculapius. 
He for his part preferred grammar,. 
and afterwards devoted himself to 
rhetoric. In these arts he seems to 
have been educated at Toulouse, 
which city he calls his nurse, by his 
maternal uncle, an eloquent Spanish 
lawyer. He also practised at the 
bar of Bordeaux, and is by no means 
the only lawyer who, becoming dis- 
contented with the forum, has left 
the law, and, in Pope’s words, 
crossed his father’s soul by pen- 
ning a stanza when he should en- 
gross. Such secessions have been 
frequent in all times and in all 
places, from the days of Ovid and 
Chrysostom to those of Metastasio 
and Yriarte. Law was ousted by 
literature at the suit of Petrarch 
and Gongora; Voltaire and Schiller 
served her with a nolle prosequi; 
Hume and Wycherley deserted Voet 
for Virgil. Probably most of these 
great men might have said with 
Boileau in similar circumstances : 


J’allai loin du palais errer sur la Parnasse, 
La famille en palit, et vit en frémissant 
Dans la poudre du greffe un poéte naissant. 


After a fair experience of the 
schools of rhetoric, Ausonius was 
appointed by Valentinian tutor to 
his son Gratian. Many more famous 
masters there may have been, 
Alcides, 


but never a fairer pupil. 
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the disciple of Atlas, and Achilles 
of Chiron, had only the limited dis- 
tricts of Thebes and Thessaly, but 
Gratian inherited the whole world. 
Ausonius praised his employers, for 
he profited in rank and income con- 
siderably by his employment. The 
father made him comes, a title of 
dignity, and Questor ; the son, Pre- 
fect, a sort of civil and military vice- 
gerent, of Gaul, Libya, and Latium, 
and finally Consul. Thus, as Bayle 
says, was the apophthegm of Juvenal 
literally verified : 


Si fortuna volet, fies de rhetore consul. 


Dr. Johnson, speaking of the ad- 
dress of Dryden to the Duchess of 
York, which preceded his opera, as 
he calls it, of The State of Innocence 
and Fall of Man, says it is written 
in a strain of adulation which dis- 
graces genius, and which it is won- 
derfal a man who knew the meaning 
of his own words could use without 
self-detestation. The thanksgiving 
of Ausonius to Gratian for his con- 
sulship is at least equal to any 
effort of modern flattery. The Em- 
peror must have been heartily tired 
of the tedious length of his tutor’s 
florid declamation if he was not dis- 
gusted with its servility. Gratian 
told him that he had referred him- 
self to the counsel of God in the 
matter of the consulship. Surely 
his Divine designation must have 
filled the soul of the author of the 
Cento Nuptialis with an awful as- 
tonishment. Also the Emperor 
politely said, when he conferred this 
honour, that he was but paying the 
poet what he owed him, and while 
paying was still in debt. On this 
unlucky hint the poet speaks, like 
Gratiano, an infinite deal of nothing. 
The Emperor’s eloquence is Attic, 
Asian, Rhodian. It is at the same 
time full of subtlety, amplitude, and 
moderation. The words of Gratian 
are equal to those of Menelaus 
in laconic conciseness, to those of 
Ulysses in their haily impetuosity, 
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to those of Nestor in their honeyed 
sweetness. They are the milky 
eloquence of a golden mind. Heis 
afraid of committing sacrilege if he 
even repeats the Emperor’s words 
unaccompanied by the performance 
of some expiatory rite. He expresses 
his astonishment at his Latin. He 
praises him for never passing a day 
without saying his prayers, for the 
agility of his jumps, for his superior 
shooting with a bow and arrow on 
horseback, and for never having 
done anything which he afterwards 
repented. This last piece of eulogy 
is somewhat equivocal, like that in 
which he assures him that his 
chastity was not surpassed by that 
of a priest. Gratian, indeed, was 
perhaps a trifle too much interested 
in shooting. What time had been 
better devoted to the care of his 
tottering empire he employed in the 
amiable occupation of such amateur 
butchery as at the present day is 
better known by the name of sport. 
This taste he probably inherited from 
his father, whose humanity has been 
in the following manner celebrated 
by Marcellinus. 

A certain page being appointed 
to hold a Spartan hound, let him slip, 
having received a severe bite, too 
soon for the hunters. By Valen- 
tinian’s order the boy was beaten to 
death and buried the same day. An 
armourer who had brought the Em- 
peror a well-polished breastplate, 
but not of the exact weight required, 
was delivered over to the tormentors 
for his reward. Athanasius, a cha- 
rioteer who had been guilty of some 
vulgar levity, he burnt alive. On 
one occasion at least he went so far 
as to decapitate a Christian minister. 
The same love of a pun which pos- 
sessed our poet appears to have also 
possessed his first patron. Africanus, 
an able and diligent lawyer, as- 
pired to the government of another 
province. He entreated a friend to 
intercede for him with Valentinian. 
‘ Go,’ said the Christian emperor, who 
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happened to be on that day in a gay 
humour, ‘abi comes et muta ei 
caput, qui sibi mutari provinciam 
cupit.’ ‘ My heart quakes,’ quoth his 
historian, Ammianus, ‘ and fears to 
reckon up all his vices.’ Howbeit 
there is one thing he cannot pass 
over. The Emperor owned two curst 
she-bears, gnawers of men. Inno- 
cence and Golden Crumb were their 
names. Their cages were set by his 
bedside, and attendants were ap- 
pointed—persons of approved dili- 
gence—to watch them while they 
slept, to see that they were not dis- 
turbed, and to take care that no 
kind of annoyance interfered in any 
way with their appetite. Innocence, 
after the butchery of many bodies, 
the Emperor looked upon as a well- 
deserving servant and suffered to 
go back into her native woods un- 
hurt. The fate of Golden Crumb, 
owing to an unhappy lacuna, is un- 
known. But neither Gratian nor 
his father can be accused of self- 
ishness. Both admitted’ others to 
their respective amusements; both 
showed a generous and profound 
solicitude for the diversion of their 
subjects. 

Once, in the Gratiarum Actio, 
Ausonius carries his adulation to 
the confines of farce. On his be- 
ing appointed Consul, Gratian was 
good enough to send him a coat 
adorned with the figure of his father- 
in-law. ‘In a moment,’ says the poet, 
‘of extreme military peril you were 
kind enough to concern yourself 
about my coat. Nay, you werecnot 
content, as is customary, with a 
deputy in the gift of this apparel ; 
you yourself—blessed man that I 
am !—picked out my garment.’ Oc- 
casionally insipidity gives place to 
impiety. Gratian islike God. Heis 
to be thanked rather in thought than 
word. He is more ready to grant 
than Ausoniustoask. His consistory 
the poet prefers to call his sanctuary. 
Every circumstance reminds the 
newly-made Consul of his benevo- 
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lence, so that he no longer wonders 
at the licence of those authors who 
declare that all things are full of 
God. With a prayer to God he 
concludes his praise of Gratian, just 
as Pliny ended his panegyric of 
Trajan with an address to Jupiter 
Capitoline. From Gratian to God 
is, he tells us, no great digression. 
Him, the Ruler of heaven and the 
human race, he beseeches that the 
Emperor may live longer than 
Nestor. He was, it is well known, 
murdered by Maximus a few years 
after this petition. That the poet 
regretted his death is probable, for 
he wrote not a single rhyme on the 
subject. 

Ausonius’s wife (Attusia Lucana 
Sabina, who, he does not omit 
to inform an anxious posterity, 
was of noble—nay, senatorial— 
birth) died early, leaving him with 
two children, a boy, Hesperius, and a 
girl, whose name is unknown. To 
the child of the latter, his honeyed 
grandson Ausonius, he dedicated 
his Protrepticon—a Greek term for a 
hortatory discourse, which might, 
had he so chosen, have been very well 
expressed in Latin. But from the 
number of these Greek equivalents 
we may conclude that language to 
have been as fashionable in the days 
of Ausonius as French in those of 
Dryden. Even his rogue of a bailiff, 
Philon, believes it a glorious dis- 
tinction to be called in the Doric 
tongue Epitropos. The burden of 
the didactic poem is that the young 
Ausonius should devote himself 
to his lessons without any fear of 
a whipping, which argues a dege- 
nerate mind, and strive generally 
to imitate his grandfather. The 


honeyed youth, however little he 


may have been inclined to follow 
his ancestor’s advice in setting 
to work at once on Homer and 
Menander, very likely agreed with 
that part of his discourse which 
supports the position, ‘All work 
and no play makes Jack a dull 
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boy;’ as the Bordeaux rhymer 
wrote : 

Studium puerile fatiscit, 
Leta nisi austeris varientur festa profestis. 

The conclusion of the idyl is con- 
cerned with his own civic honours, 
on which he never misses an oppor- 
tunity ofexpatiating. To this same 
grandson is also dedicated a birth- 
day poem, or Genethliacon, the chief 
point of which is borrowed from an 
epigram of Martial on the birthday 
of Maro. 

After the death of Gratian and 
his successor, Ausonius withdrew 
from the Court of Theodosius at 
Treves to a little villa in his native 
country, the nest of his oldage. Here 
he composed most of his poems, and 
here he died full of years in the last 
decade of the fourth century. 

He who has read least of Auso- 
nius has read, probably, the long 
idyl which he has dedicated to the 
river Moselle. It may have been 
the origin of Leland’s Cygnea Cantio 
from Oxford to Greenwich. This 
poem alone, says Julius Scaliger, 


gives him the name of a great poet. 
Its chief interest, however, is for 


the student of geography. More 
than half the rivers of France are 
enumerated in a long catalogue 
only a little less dull than those of 
Keith Johnston or Cornwall. The 
Loire and the Aisne, the Marne and 
the Charente, the Dordogne and the 
Adour, all of them, large and small, 
are alluded to in their turn. The 
Moselle is especially celebrated, be- 
cause it chanced to wash the walls 
of the Belgic metropolis, Augusta 
Treverorum, or Treves, the favourite 
sojourn of Valentinian and Gratian 
and many of their predecessors. Its 
first commendation is that of cleanli- 
ness. It isa river without secrets ; 
its waves, as transparent as the 
air, are never disturbed by wind or 
any resistance of hidden rock. Its 
bottom of mingled sand and gravel 
and stones, varied here and there 
with bending tufts of trembling 
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green, lies revealed beneath the azure 
light of its lucid waters. Slippery 
shoals of fish, swimming cohorts of 
the scaly herd, entertain the eye of 
the observer. But in their descrip- 
tion there is, unfortunately, less of 
the poet than ofthe epicure. Auso- 
nius appears to have neglected 
Calliope for the cook. Thus he 
says the bullhead, or miller’s 
thumb, the ugly fish of which 
Pompey Doodle, ‘ that piece of 
puff-paste,’ told a thousand in the 
New River, will not keep fresh over 
half adozen hours. The salmon, on 
the contrary, will bear a long delay, 
As for the barbel, the older it is the 
better. Many of these fishes must 
have caused considerable anxiety to 
Cuvier when he came to consult 
Ausonius in his critical researches 
for his Natural History. Some of 
them, indeed, are no less wonderful 
than those which surprise the reader 
of Athenzus. There is, for instance, 
the redo, itself boneless, but no small 
bone of contention to itsinterpreters, 
and the shadow, so called from its in- 
tense activity. To the fishes a pretty 
picture succeeds of a mimic fight be- 
tween the pagan or rustic fauns and 
fair, grey-eyed nymphs, painted with 
all imaginable modesty. Then, gaz- 
ing on the reflection of the trees and 
hills and surrounding scenery in 
the river, he supposes the nautical 
youth affected as a little girl pre- 
sented for the first time with a 
looking-glass by her nurse. Next 
he celebrates the country houses 
and castles, or pretoria, now situ- 
ate in the plain and now on the 
dizzy height, some of which, no 
doubt, to borrow an expression of 
Cicero, were less the work of the 
architect than of the eloquence of 
Ausonius. Of the many confluents 
which hasten to confound their name 
in that honourable one of the Moselle, 
until it in its turn is consecrated at 
Coblentz in the waters of the Rhine, 
he gives no insufficient catalogue. 
His descriptions of the hot baths, 
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equal to those of Bais, so admired by 
Horace, and superior to them as void 
of luxury; of the magic owl of 
Ictinus, which allured and put to 
death all other birds by the poison 
of its eyes ; of the pyramid of Dino- 
chares, which consumed its own 
shadow ; of the figure of Arsinoe 
with hair of iron, wife and sister of 
Philadelphus, which was suspended 
in an Egyptian temple like Ma- 
homet’s tomb of Mecca, being at- 
tracted by a magnetic image, set in 
the roof, of one of the lady’s lovers 
—make us admit the good sense of 
the author, whoin this poem asks for 
pardon but does not affect praise. 
The Parentalia is a gallery of 
carefully coloured family portraits. 
He apologises for this little work as 
neither inviting in its titlenor agree- 
able initscontents. The title refers 
toa day of February on which, after 
an institution of Numa, or, according 
to Ovid, of Aineas, sacrifices were 
offered to the manes of one’s kindred 
dead. The work consists ofa series 
of short poems on some thirty of his 
departed relatives. Out of them an 
ingenious professor has extracted a 
very creditable genealogical tree. 
Commencing with his father, he 
passes through his mother, uncles, 
wife, sons, sisters, brothers, sons-in- 
law, nephews, aunts, till he arrives 
at his consocrus, a word apparently 
peculiar to Ausonius and signify- 
ing a fellow parent-in-law, or mother 
of a husband or wife considered 
with reference to the father or 
mother of the other. This lady, 
one Pomponia Urbica, he declares 
to have been of ancient manners 
and possessed of many virtues, both 
natural and acquired. He compares 
her with Tanaquil, the erudite wife 
of Tarquin, with the subtle Theano, 
the mistress of Pythagoras, and with 
the admirable’ spouse of Admetus. 
Sheoffered, indeed, a second instance 
of that wonderful phenomenon, a 
wife ready to die for her husband. 


However—happily, perhaps, for her 
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good fame—she was never put tothe 
proof. Another lady, Aimilia Hila- 
rius, his maternal aunt, obtained her 
second name from her being mer 
as a boy in her cradle. Like the 
Lady Adeline Amundeville, she seems 
to have had a twilight tinge of blue 
in her composition. She gave the 
poet maternal advice and a Chris- 
tian education. Women she always 
detested. Her favourite study was 
medicine. She devoted her virginity 
to God. Ausonius’s maternal grand- 
father was an astrologer. He was, 
however, wise enough, like most of 
that ilk, not to profess his know- 
ledge in public. The inhabitants of 
Rome in his time, with a few re- 
deeming exceptions, seem to have 
had as little faith in the voice of the 
stars as the benighted inhabitants 
of our metropolis at the present day. 
‘It is a race of men,’ says Tacitus, 
speaking of Zadkiel’s predecessors, 
‘which deceives those who set their 
trust in them, men who will be al- 
ways found among us, though always 
forbidden.’ The genethliac in ques- 
tion had sealed up his grandson’s 
horoscope in a casket, which his 
mother’s curiosity induced her to 
open. The reader is not made ac- 
quainted with the contents of the 
formula of his life, as Ausonius 
calls it. 

The chief point in his father’s 
character, as it appears in the Pa- 
rentalia, was that he piously wrote 
prescriptions without payment. All 
praise of his wisdom and virtue ap- 
pears after this to be tame and flat. 
But he seems to have been in other 
respects a man of good sense. He 
hated a crowd. He abstained from 
litigation. He never made morn- 
ing calls, and was accordingly no 
scandalmonger. He found it diffi- 
cult to come up to his own ideas of 
excellence in aught. His conception 
of happiness was, not to have what 
you wish, but not to wish what you 
have not. His own wishes, says his 
son, were so moderate that he al- 
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ways obtained them. He had four 
children, two boys and two girls, all 
of whom have of course their pro- 
per elegies. He lived to the age of 
ninety and never used a stick. 
Ausonius’s grandmother Emily took 
him from his cradle under her aus- 
tere and Christian empire; but 
neither she nor his aunt planted that 
unfeigned faith in the poet which 
Lois and Eunice planted in Timothy. 
Emily was, says the poet, jocularly 
known as the Blackamoor, from her 
dark complexion, but her soul was 
whiter than a swan and untrodden 
snow. Not content with having 
established regularity of behaviour 
in herself, she also attempted to im- 
prove others. She loved to make 
all who came in contact with her 
morally perpendicular by the test of 
the lead and line of her own con- 
duct. She must have been a delight- 
fulwoman. The poet appears never 
to have missed an opportunity of 
writing one of these Parentalia. 
Of his wife’s sister, for instance, he 
confesses he knows little; of that 
sister’s husband, nothing ; but each 
has an appropriate verse. 

Had his wife, Sabina, lived longer 
some little matrimonial unpleasant- 
ness might very likely have arisen 
in the matter of a certain blue-eyed, 
yellow-haired Suabian maid, born 
near the source of the Danube, in 
whom the poet seems, from his verses 
on her, to have been considerably 
interested. This young lady, whose 
name was Bissula—a name harsh, 
perhaps, to other ears, but sweet, as 
the poet sings, to his own—fell to his 
lot when he was about sixty years 
of age as aslave. He speaks of her 
as his sweet, his charm, his play- 
thing, his delight, his love, prefer- 
ring her to any Latin lasses. He 
shows the artist the impossibility of 
painting her picture in some lines 
too evidently borrowed from Ana- 
creon. Probably much of her pane- 
gyric is lost, as his preface advises 
us to drink before reading her 
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praises. There is nothing, indeed, in 
what remains to raise a blush to the 
brow of the most sober; yet had 
his wife lived to read what perhaps 
in that contingency had never been 
written, she would probably have 
seen sufficient reason for a fit of 
jealousy. It is, however, only due 
to the disconsolate widower to add 
that he wrote after the verses to 
Bissula those verses to his wife in 
which he declares he has wept for 
her six-and-thirty years, and during 
all that time has never dishonoured 
her memory by any irreverence ; far 
less, therefore, as we may well con- 
clude, by any infidelity. 

Moved by a pious affection for his 
citizens and colleagues, Ausonius in 
an evil hour wasinduced to subjoin 
to his Parentalia his commemora- 
tion of the professors at Bordeaux. 
In this book, in little poems of va- 
rious metres, he commends to pos- 
terity a notice of those dead fellow 
citizens who taught grammar, 
rhetoric, and other subjects at his 
own city or elsewhere. He has 
added to them the names of a few 
foreign professors who made them- 
selves illustrious by giving lectures 
in the place of his birth. From the 
little moon with which old authors 
were accustomed to ornament the 
beginning of their works to the 
curled coronis at the end some 
thirty persons in all are here 
mentioned. Notwithstanding the 
generous anxiety of Ausonius that 
the tomb should not cover alike their 
names and bones, not silent Amycle 
is now more silent than the breath 
of the reputation of these forgotten 
great ones. Only a few old com- 
mentators dispute the spelling of 
names which the good poet possibly 
imagined his verses might make 
the subjects ofan immortal interest. 
Alas for human celebrity! The rare 
student of Ausonius rarely struggles 
through his professors, and no 
other writer mentions them save 
here and there Eusebius and Je- 
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rome. What though Minervius was 
equal to Quintilian, though his me- 
mory was so exact that it was all 
one to read to him what you wanted 
remembered or to copy it labo- 
riously in a note-book, and that in a 
long game of dice days after it was 
played he could tell you the exact 
number of pips in every cube as it 
fell in due order from the hand of the 
thrower. Cineas the Epirot, who 
remembered, says the scrupulous 
Pliny, the names of all the Roman 
kinghts and senators to boot on the 
morrow of his introduction to them, 
was not to be compared with Mi- 
nervius. But who cares for Mi- 
nervius now? Not even Professor 
Stokes. What common schoolboy, 
the mysterious being to whom 
nothing is unknown, will know that 
Laciolus never spake a sorry word 
to any of his servants? How un- 
deserved an oblivion has fallen 
upon Leontius, who being of a mar- 
vellously sober constitution yet 
nobly suffered himself to be sur- 


named the Licentious to satisfy the 


singular longing of his friends. Of 
Thalassius the poet himself only re- 
membered the name, so we cannot 
be expected to feel deeply interested 
in him; but what excuse can be 
offered for our neglect of Staphylius, 
who had as much learning as Vurro’s 
six hundred volumes? Little reward 
had the majority of these professors 
of the past, and less renown, a 
condition in which they differ 
not greatly from those of the pre- 
sent. Occasionally we meet among 
this blessed band with a rela- 
tion of Ausonius. Such a one is 
Arborius, the rhetorician of Tou- 
louse, who obtains a double share of 
praise, being lamented both in the 
Professores and the Parentalia. In 
this case the poet is incited by 
piety and in that by patriotism. 
The scantiness of human praises 
can scarcely be made more apparent, 
according to Dr. Johnson, than by 
remarking how often Pope, in the 
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few epitaphs which he composed, 
found it necessary to repeat him- 
self. Ausonius is no less addicted 
than the bard of Twickenham to 
utter the same eulogies over dif- 
ferent sepulchres. As Pope, accord- 
ing to the exigencies of his metre or 
the solicitations of his rhyme, called 
the objects of his laudation just, 
sincere, or unaffected, so the poet of 
Bordeaux rang the changes of praise 
over his dead professors as men of 
eloquence or endowed with a mar- 
vellous memory, as good companions 
or guests utterly devoid of gall. 

To his Parentalia and his Pro- 
fessores he added what he ima- 
gined a congruent work in his 
Epitaphs. These are chiefly trans- 
lated and amplified out of the 
Greek. The majority of them be- 
ing concerned with the heroes in 
the Trojan war generally, they 
may be considered what he, with 
real or assumed modesty, called 
them—vanum opusculum. One of 
them is sung to the praise and glory 
of Phosphor, a racehorse of Valenti- 
nian’s. Another celebrates Callicra- 
tea, a lady who with a large family of 
twenty-nine, all of whom survived 
her, a lady who bore above all others 
a ‘ mother’s unwounded name,’ lived 
to the age of one hundred and five 
years and, like the poet’s father, 
never needed the support of a 
stick. Another, which has been 
well represented in French, touches 
on Dido: 

Didon, tes deux maris te comblent de dou- 
leurs : 
Le premier meurt, tu fuis; le second fuit, 
tu meurs. 
And another, perhaps the best of 
the whole collection, and apparently 
due to his own fancy, is upon the 
two brothers Hippothous and Py- 
leus, who escaped after their death 
any invidious attention on the part 
of their enemies by being buried 
without a monument in a garden. 
The earth, sings Ausonius, grows 
green above them with colewort 
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and mallow ; nor does the gardener, 
in the cultivation of his pot herbs, 
ever dig deep enough to disturb 
their quiet ashes. 

The Cesares is a little work com- 
posed apparently for the education 
of his son Hesperius, in whom he 
was greatly interested, and who did 
not, curiously enough, recompense 
him either with idleness or ingrati- 
tude. Among his epistles is a cour- 
teous letter writ to this same son, 
accompanying a present of some 
wild ducks, the spoil of a lake hard 
by his father’s country house, and 
a score of fat thrushes caught in the 
dusk of the dawn. Who, bearing in 
mind the obliquity of our common 
nature, will be bold enough to say 
that the son did not prefer the suc- 
culent birds to the book of the 
Cesares, a sort of essence of Sue- 
tonius in the form of mnemonic 
monostichs on the order of succes- 
sion, the duration of reign, and the 
death of the first dozen Roman 
emperors, from the most noble 


Cesar to the bald Nero Domitian, 
succeeded by tetrastichs on the 
emperors from Czsar to the au- 


thor’s own time? Happily the list 
extends not beyond Heliogabalus. 
There is nothing in any of them 
which has not been expressed as 
well or better by other authors. 
In that, for instance, allotted to Ser- 
vius Galba he says: 


Privatus sceptra mereri 
Visus es: imperio proditus inferior, 


which few will 

that of Tacitus’s 
sensu capax imperii nisi im- 
perasset.” For the same _ pur- 
pose, probably, as the Cwsares 
Ausonius composed the Perioche, 
a Greek title for the arguments, or 
hypotheses, as the old grammarians 
were content to call them, of the 
Iliad and the Odyssey. The poet was 
not apparently of the same opinion 
as Parnell, who in his preface to 
his Batrachomyomachia objects to 


allow equal to 
‘omnium con- 
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this kind of epitomes forestalling a 
work of fancy, however necessary 
they may be to books of contre. 
versy or abstruse learning. There. 
fore the author of the Hermit re- 
jects for his poem such arguments 
as these: 


Book i. : 
In alpha the ground 
Of the quarrel is found. 


Book ii. : 
In beta we 
The council see. 


Book iii. : 


Dire gamma relates 
The work of the Fates, 


Instances of hiscarelessness occur 
in these Perioche. In the Periocha 
of the seventh Iliad he talks of 
Hector being wounded by a stone, 
an accident which Homer toid in the 
fourteenth ; in that of the twenty. 
second he says that Hector, after 
being slaughtered by Achilles, was 
thrice dragged round the walls of 
Troy, whereas Homer writes that 
he fled while Achilles pursued him 
thrice round these same walls. Cu- 
riously enough, Virgil has made the 
same mistake. In the last book 
Homer says Hector was dragged 
thrice round the tomb of Patroclus, 
and this, perhaps, is the source of 
the common error. In the Odyssey 
Ausonius says Nausicaa set Odysseus 
in her chariot; Homer makes the 
hero follow the maid on foot. Au- 
sonius makes the hero wake after 
the noble conduct of the Pheeacians 
in the fourteenth book, Homer in 
the thirteenth. Other errors of this 
kind are less excusable if, as was 
probably the case, he intended his 
Perioche to be a sort of Homerical 
synopsis for his son’s education. 
But it must not be forgotten that 
Ausonius cannot be proved guilty 
of them. It is possible they were 
foisted in by another hand. Be- 
sides his Gratiarum Actio and one of 
his epistles this is the only work of 
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Ausonius extant which is written in 

rose. Many of his pieces, such as 
the Chronicles of Cornelius Nepos, 
the Roman Fasti from the building 
of the city to his own consulship, 
the Apoloques of Alsop from Titianus, 
are lost. Of these itis not easy to 
say to what kind of composition 
they belonged. 

The Ephemeris, or Diary, de- 
scribing the course of a day, is 
interesting, but unfortunately in- 
complete. One Parmeno, a slave 
who sleeps a sleep of Endymion, 
which no swallow twittering at his 
windows nor any early wind or 
light of dawn can waken, is re- 
quested to get up in Sapphic verse. 
This melody, of too soothing a 
nature to have the desired effect, is 
suddenly changed by a parecbasis or 
digression into dimeter iambics. 
In these Ausonius asks his servant 
for his shoes and his shirt. Then, 
professing indifference to all exter- 
nal ceremonies of religion, he pro- 
ceeds very properly to say his 
A highly 


prayers—in hexameters. 
respectable piece of supplicatory 


eloquence ensues, after which 
‘Enough of praying,’ says Ausonius, 
just for all the world like a 
modern, and dismissing that sub- 
ject for the day, he returns to di- 
meteriambics in his determination to 
consult his cook and to make one or 
two morning calls. A dinner party 
inspires him with tragic trimeters. 
There are to be only half a dozen 
guests. More would make a con- 
viciwm of a convivium. These puns, 
by the way, are frequent in Auso- 
nius. One of the best, or worst, oc- 
curs in an epigram on Venus— 


Orta salo, suscepta solo, patre edita Ceelo. 


The number of those that are bid to 
the feast is in elegant accordance 
with the old rule that they should 
not be fewer than the Graces or 
more than the Muses. 

Sosias, his cook, he commands in 
elegiacs to take care to shake the 
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pot, to tinge his fingers in the warm 
sauce, not forgetting to lick them 
afterwards with his wet tongue... . 
Here, happily perhaps for the queasy 
reader, there is no possibility of 
further quotation. The rest of this 
graphic description of ancient culi- 
nary art is deleted by Time’s re- 
morseless hand. Many things, as 
the old editors say, are wanting. In 
fact, nothing else remains of the 
Ephemeris but some forty lines 
on the subject of sleep and dreams, 
written in a mythological spirit 
widely different from that which 
dictated his morning prayer. Au- 
sonius’s digestion appears to have 
been utterly defeated by his cook. 
In his visions on his bed he imagines 
that a fierce beast is scratching his 
face, that be is leaping over the sea 
or flying in the air. Now he acts 
the toper in some greasy, smoke- 
begrimed tavern, and now he is 
recumbent on Tyrian purple in 
kingly palaces or conversing with 
the skies in some sacred temple of 
the gods. 

His Order of Celebrated Cities, 
like his Moselle, possesses interest 
mainly for the student of geography. 
It consists of seventeen which he 
considered the most famous in his 
time, commencing, of course, with 
Rome and concluding with Bor- 
deaux, of which he does not forget, 
first of all, to praise the wine. 
Here was his cradle, but there his 
curule chair; the one he loves, but 
the other he worships. How widely 
distant in this worship from Ceesar’s 
royal foes is this compatriot—de- 
scendant, perhaps—of Indutiomarus 
and Vercingetorix! Some of these 
cities, arranged after their celebrity, 
are bracketed as being equal in 
excellence, as Carthage and Con- 
stantinople, Catanea and Syracuse, 
Alexandria and Antioch. Most of 
them—for instance, Capua, which 
holds the eighth place, and Merida, 
which is preferred to Athens—fur- 
nish matter to the philosopher who 
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meditates on the transitory nature 
of all human glory. Toulouse, 
which was afterwards to earn so 
honourable a distinction by the con- 
duct of its Parliament in breaking 
on the wheel the unfortunate Cal- 
vinist father of Calas, was in the 
time of Ausonius only remarkable 
apparently for its colonies, its brick 
walls, and his own education. Seeing 
that it was his nurse, it is remark- 
able that the vanity of the Gascon 
poet has not assigned it a place a 
little higher than the last but two. 

The so-called play of the Seven 
Sages, who, according to Cicero, 
were no sages, but bore only a sort 
of similitude to wise men, was ap- 
parently intended for the stage. 
It possesses a primitive simplicity 
of dramatic action. Each of these 
grave and reverend men enters 
attired in the pallium, expresses his 
particular maxim in Greek and 
then develops it at more or less 
length in Latin, and makes his exit. 
That is all. Solon, who comes in 
first, tells the well-known tale of 
Croesus with wonted Athenian lo- 
quacity. Chilo, whosucceeds him, 
expresses himself with laconic con- 
ciseness. This sage is the gracioso 
of the piece. In his first line, bor- 
rowed, by the way, from the Me- 
nechmi of Plautus, he complains of 
Solon’s longsome eloquence, which 
he says has made his loins ache 
with sitting and his eyes with look- 
ing for his departure. Nor is the 
monologue of Bias of Priene devoid 
of humour. To him is attributed 
the adage, ‘Most men are bad.’ 
He comes on the stage wishing he 
had never made this remark, and 
quoting Terence’s well-known ‘ Ve- 
ritas odium parit.’ However, he 
explains the matter. He only re- 
ferred in his sentence to those outer 
barbarians who have no sense of 
fashion, or religion, or decency. The 
people now assembled in the theatre 
are altogether good. That ‘ most 
men are bad’ does not allude to 
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present company; it is to be inter- 
preted only of our enemies. 
Scaliger, who allows Ausonius to 
be a great and acute genius, though 
his style may be a little harsh, can- 
not away with hisepigrams. ‘Would 
to God,’ says Julius Cesar, ‘that he 
had never writ epigrams! Hard 
and uncultivated in style are they, 
almost all of them, and not a few 
cold and inept in matter. Some, 
indeed,’ adds the irate critic, ‘ are so 
foul and detestable as not to be 
worthy even of the sponge, but 
only of the fire.’ Other men have 
formed a different opinion about 
them. The unprejudiced reader 
will probably not suffer his judg. 
ment to be biassed on either side. 
Looking over the hundred and forty 
or fifty samples of this style of 
composition which have survived 
their author, he will find some few 
written in Greek, other few in a 
mixture of Greek and Latin. He 
will find more borrowed from the 
former language than the poet has 
remembered to acknowledge. Many 
old friends or acquaintances will 
meet him who is familiar with the 
Greek anthology. Some are distin- 
guished by gross flattery. Severa, 
the mother of Gratian, for instance, 
is in doubt whether she has given 
birth to a god or a man. Those 
who think this an argument for the 
author’s Paganism may alter their 
opinion on reading the Absalom 
und Achitophel of Dryden, in the 
first part of which the Duke of 
Monmouth is alluded to as the 
Messiah. Gratian himself, having 
killed some beast in the family way, 
is congratulated on having accom- 
plished so many deaths by so sudden 
and so small a wound. Heaven's 
lightning could not have done it 
better. The credit is, however, due 
to the arm, not to the iron, to the 
feriens, not the ferrum, as the pun- 
ning poet takes occasion to observe. 
An unfaithful wife, called Eumpina 
in the Codex of Lyons, but about 
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whose name the lapse of time has 
introduced no little painful uncer- 
tainty, is said by the epigrammatist 
to have failed in her intent of mur- 
dering her husband by making it, 
as she supposed, doubly certain. To 
eure him of a certain touch of 
jealousy she introduced quicksilver 
into his victuals, and on second 
thoughts added another poison, 
which the student of Pliny may 
conjecture to be aconite. This, 
however, acted as an antidote, and 
her labour was in consequence 
utterly wasted. In another epi- 
gram a hare flying from an earthly 
dog is caught by a marine dog, and 
bitterly bewails its slender chance 
of escape from a heavenly dog here- 
after. The rhetorician Ausonius 
could not agree with the rhetorician 
Rufus. An epigram, or rather 
epigraph, on his statue says, ‘Dumb, 
deaf, blind, brainless, this statue is 
the man himself.’ He is softer 
only in his effeminacy. Silent too 
as this stone statue is Rufus in his 
professorial chair. In this respect 
he is the image of his image. It 
is hard to say which is the rock and 
which is the rhetorician. This is 
the man who, being bid to a mar- 
riage feast, wished the happy pair 
children masculine, feminine, and 
neuter. Now, the neuter are the 
dead. Philomusus the grammarian 
fared no better than Rufus. ‘He 
thought,’ says the grammarian 
Ausonius, ‘to become learned by 
collecting a large library. As well 
hope to become a musician by 
amassing fiddles.’ This sort of 
sally recalls the Scholastica or 
Facetie of Hierocles. The old, 
old subject of Myron’s cow is 
once more brought upon the car- 
pet. This piece of statuary is 
superior to that of Dedalus. It 
deceived not only the herd but the 
herdsman—not only the herdsman 
but the herd, had perhaps been a 
more forcible position—and led to 
perplexing mistakes both on the 
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part of the heifer and of the bull. It 
refrains, in fact, from bellowing 
solely from a fear of injuring the 
credit of the artist. Doctors 
Ausonius seems to have disliked 
as much as Martial and Moliére. 
A soothsayer promised a sick per- 
son a week more; but, alas! his 
medical man did but feel his pulse, 
and farewell the week! Yet this is 
not so neat as the Spanish epigram- 
matist’s story of him who was in 
perfectly sound health at supper 
and found dead in his bed—poor 
fellow !—next morning. And why? 
He saw his doctor in a dream! 
How this fact was ascertained, in- 
asmuch as the patient never awoke 
to communicate it, Martial has un- 
happily omitted to inform us. ‘The 
poor man,’ says Ausonius, ‘wants less 
than the rich. Howso? The rich 
wants jewels, the poor only bread.’ 
Six distichs on a certain Silvius 
Bonus, who was a Briton, may be 
interesting to the sons of Albion. 
They are a series of puns on the 
man’s name, formed by regarding 
‘Bonus’ as alternately a proper and 
a common noun, the main idea be- 
ing that goodness and Britain are 
incompatible. Maximus, the mur- 
derer of his patron Gratian, was of 
this country. He speaks of him as 
‘that robber of Richborough.’ The 
verses on the ill-starred Polygiton, 
who seems to have suffered from 
some cutaneous disease, certainly 
correspond with the description of 
an epigram which says it ought, like 
a jelly bag, to be pointed at the end. 
Nor do these form by any means 
the only instance of obedience to 
that law. The epigram on a fair 
youth— 

Dum dubitat natura, marem, faceretne 

puellam : 

Factus es, o pulcher, pene puella, puer— 
though by its verbal collocation it 
unfortunately recalls a passage of 
a wholly different character in 
Horace, in which an artist is re- 
presented as uncertain whether to 
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convert the trunk of a fig tree into 
a god or something more useful, 
appears in other respects to fulfil 
all the conditions required in epi- 
grammatic verse. It is short, con- 
tains an ingenious conception, ex- 
presses it in pointed phraseology, 
and reserves its essence to the close. 
The old French poet Jean d’Aurat, 
the tutor of Baif and Ronsard, 
thought nothing could be imagined 
more elegant than this epigram, 
and stoutly maintained that it was 
written by ademon. It seems, in- 
deed, equal to anything of Martial 
or Marot, to any of the Xenien of 
Goethe or Schiller. Had Ausonius 
written often thus it had been vain, 
as Johnson said of Gray, to blame 
and useless to praise him. 

The famous Cento, better known 
even than the Moselle, the piece of 
patchwork in which he puts, as he 
confesses, Virgil to open shame, 
occupied him, according to his own 
account, not longer than a day and 
some portion of the night. He 


speaks of it as a matter of memory 
and as a worthless and frivolous 


work. But this sort of preface 
occurs too often to allow the reader 
to suppose it the result of aught 
but an idle and ever fashionable 
assumption of literary modesty. 
We are indebted for this Cento, he 
tells us, to the command of the 
most sacred Emperor Valentinian, 
who had on an occasion himself 
composed something of the kind, 
and wished to see what Ausonius 
would make of it. This Christian 
prefect, in fact, proposed a sort of 
literary contest in licentiousness. 
The difficulty of course was this: 
not to excel or greatly fall short of 
Valentinian’s verses. In the former 
case he was sure to be accused of 
impudence, and in the latter of 
adulation. He seems to have 
managed the matter to his own 
satisfaction. The latter part of the 
poem stands in curious and striking 
contrast to such pious compositions 
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as his Paschal Verses, in which, after 
saying he leaves fasting to priests, 
as his own faith needs no external 
profession, he goes on to speak of 
various mysteries of the Church, 
such as baptism, Eve’s misconduct, 
and the doctrine of the Trinity, 
which last he illustrates by the 
example of Valentinian, who still 
retained the Empire, though he had 
divided it betweer himself, his son 
Gratian, and his brother Valens. 
Thus was he ever wont to combine 
the polished courtier with the ortho- 
dox Christian. 

When he really had some occasion 
for delight—as, for instance, in that 
of his consulship—he was apt in the 
fervour of his feelings to forget his 
Christianity. In the two prayers 
which celebrate his emotions on the 
day and the day before he took his 
seat on the curule chair in the coat 
we wot of there is no allusion 
whatever to any article of the 
Christian creed. We have, on the 
other hand, an invocation to Janus, 
a wish for a dewy summer and 
snowy winter solstice, an astro- 
logical desire, the result probably 
of the tuition of his uncle Arbirius, 
for a conjunction of Venus and 
Jupiter, a hope that Mercury will 
not enter into the house of Mars, and 
a deprecation of any ill-will on the 
part of Nemesis, whom he has quite 
@ pagan anxiety to propitiate on 
other occasions than this, for his 
self-congratulation on Gratian’s 
coming after him in the consul- 
ship, which, after all, was very little 
to be proud of when we recollect 
that the Emperor had already been 
Consul four times before him. The 
Cento Nuptialis, the Paschal Verses, 
and his prayers respecting the con- 
sulship, with many other poems of 
equally varied contents, are, for some 
reason inscrutable to all but the 
early editors of the poet, catalogued 
as idyls. Short pastoral poems, 
the customary definition of idyls, 
they certainly are not; but ‘idyl’ 
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seems always to have been elastic 
in signification from the day on 
which the younger Pliny sent his 
friend Paternus some impudent 
hendecasyllabics, which he says you 
may call idyls, if you will, to the 
Dramatic Idyls of Mr. Browning. 
Another of these so-called idyls 
contains a description, written, 
as he informs us, in the old 
style of Lucilius, of a little farm 
lymg outside the city’s roar, 
which he inherited on his father’s 
death. The decease of that parent 
he naively regrets, inasmuch as 
the delight which the poet him- 
self formerly took in the property 
is now considerably lessened by the 
laborious duties attendant upon 
landed possession, which the old 
gentleman, when alive, took upon his 
own shoulders. For his father he 
seems to have had always a lively 
affection. He swears in one of his 
letters to him that he is ignorant 
how old he is. He supposes, in 
fact, his father and himself are 


much about the same age. No one 
bat a greedy and impatient heir 
would care to calculate his father’s 


years. Such a rare and admirable 
instance of filial piety is, indeed, 
worthy of the golden age, and 
scarcely to be understood in the 
present age of iron, in which there 
are few expectant heirs who do not 
agree with the sentiments which 
the bastard Edmund falsely attri- 
butes to Edgar in King Lear. ‘I 
have,’ says that ingenuous youth, 
speaking of Edgar to his father, 
Gloucester, ‘I have often heard him 
maintain it to be fit that sons at 
perfect age and fathers declining, 
the father should be as a ward to 
the son and the son manage his 
revenue.’ 

Of his idyls those which present 
the least dissimilarity in delicacy of 
style to the verses of Theocritus, and 
to which few will hesitate to award 
the palm of poetic merit above all 
the rest, are knownas The Roses and 
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Cupid Crucified. The latter, in- 
deed, is a picture almost worthy of 
Albano ; the former is distinguished 
rather by the beauties than by the 
defects of Gongora and Marini. 
The doubt which the poet declares 
as to whether the dawn owes its 
hue to the flowers, or whether, on 
the contrary, the colour of the roses 
has been borrowed from early day- 
break, is especially beautiful. ‘Roses 
and morn,’ he says, ‘have the same 
appearance, perhaps too the same 
odour. Our senses, however, can 
perceive only the scent of the rose, 
while that of the far-off morning is 
lost in air.’ The customary moral 
tag is of course tied on, told as 
prettily, possibly, and as pithily as 
in any other poem : 

Collige virgo rosas, dum flos novus, et nova 

pubes, 

Et memor esto zvum sic properare tuum! 
The other poem was suggested to 
him by a picture he saw in a house 
at Treves representing Cupid cru- 
cified—not, as he says a little ma- 
liciously, ‘by maidens of our own 
day, who sin willingly, but by those 
heroic damsels part of whom our 
Maro has set in the fields of mourn- 
ing.’ These, who transfer their 
proper crimes to Cupid, and attri- 
bute that they are evil in to a divine 
thrusting on, Cenis and Pheedra, 
Sappho and Eriphyle, with the rest 
of their sorrowful band, wandering 
amidst the dim light of their myrtle 
wood, in which poppies hang their 
heavy heads by rivers running 
without a sound, meet on a sudden 
with their immortal foe. Him they 
crucify and variously torment. 
Golden Venus herself whips her 
wailing boy with a wreath of roses. 
The flowers blush deeper with his 
blood. All the women waver at 
the sight, and discover, as women 
are wont, after punishing him the 
innocence of the accused. Finally 
each finds fault with her own cruel 
fate, and the god, being released, 
goes on his way. 
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As an example of the misapplied 
ingenuity which has gone far to 
earn for Ausonius the title of ‘the 
iron poet’ we may take the Techno- 
pegnion, a word apparently of 
his own coining. This work his 
modesty prefaces, as it is wont, 
with the old, oft-repeated apology 
to entrap admiration or alleviate 
rebuke. It is an idle result of his 
lazy leisure, a trifle less likely to 
attract wonder than compassion. 
The chief charm of it lies in the 
monosyllabic conclusion of all its 
hexameter lines. In one case he 
not only ends the line with a 
monosyllable, but with the same 
monosyllable begins the next. 
Such arid and pedantic tours de 
force, like the ropalic verses which 
have been falsely attributed to him, 
are indications of literature’s second 
childhood. They stamp a composi- 
tion, so that all may see it, with 
the hall-mark of incapacity. What 
beauty they have is in duodecimo. 
The Technopegnion embraces ver- 


sicles on various subjects, such as 
the parts of the body, the Greek 
and Latin letters, foods, histories, 


and the gods. The histories give 
us notice that aconite grew ori- 
ginally on the rocks which were 
reddened with the gore running 
from the gaping liver of Prometheus, 
thus gainsaying Ovid, who believes 
the plant born from the foam which 
fell from the month of Cerberus 
when fetched by Hercules from hell. 
They also make mention of the 
strix, that large-headed, big-eyed, 
bawling monster of the night, noted 
for its abominable behaviour to 
babies. Among the foods the reader 
is introduced to a certain gith, which 
the poet compares to pepper, and 
which was probably the seed of the 
Nigella sativa, or small fennel. The 
following is a specimen of that part 
of the composition which he has call- 
ed question and answer. When the 
virtues of the gods are enumerated, 
what name is given to Mercury? 
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—Thief. Here, too, unconnected 
pieces of information are presented, 
not always exact—as, for instance, 
that the wakeful, restless nation of 
the Ethiopians knows no night— 
more often, however, founded on 
fact, as that too rich a dowry 
generally ruins the husband’s happi- 
ness. There is, of course, no more 
order or arrangement in the Techno- 
pegnion than in the famous griphus, 
to be hereafter considered. The 
whole work, as Ausonius himself 
tells us in the last line, which the 
luckless proconsul Pacatus,to whom 
the poem is addressed, must have 
longed for with ever-increasing 
anxiety, is scattered about like the 
locks of Antiphila, that modest, un. 
painted, unornamented maiden, the 
heroine of Terence’s tender comedy 
The Self-Tormentor, whom the slave 
Syrus describes to her lover Clinia 
as sitting before her loom dressed 
in mourning, with all her long hair 
dishevelled and tossed carelessly 
here and there around her head. 
The reason why his eclogues 
were so called is to all, save his 
early editors, no more plain than 
the reason of the denomination of 
his idyls. They treat of subjects 
by no means germane to those se- 
lected by the genius of Virgil. 
Some of them, indeed, are of little 
more than mnemonic importance, 
and are of far less interest to the poet 
than service to theschoolboy. They 
were probably, like the idyls on 
the labours of Hercules and the 
offices and names of the nine Muses, 
written by Ausonius for the sake of 
his favourite grandson. It is not 
easy to account for their extended 
vitality. They are of the straws 
borne down to us by the rolling 
river of Time, at the bottom of 
which so many gems of the ancient 
literary lapidaries lie lost for ever. 
Under this category comes the 
eclogue on the Celestial Signs, 4 
merely nominal enumeration of the 
northern and southern constella- 
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tions, with the planets and the 
standard-bearing cohort of the zo- 
diac. Of the days of the year he 
makes in another eclogue of the 
same kind four divisions, com- 
mencing with the interval between 
the vernal equinox and the summer 
solstice. Then we have the names 
of the seven days of the week, with 
the significance of their derivations; 
then distichs and monostichs about 
the months, taken, as to the matter, 
entirely from the Fasti of Ovid; 
then the number of days in each 
month in verses, little, if at all, 
superior to our own 


In March, July, October, May, &c. 


which yet, from their practical 
service, may possibly outlive even 
the inspired utterances of our 
Poet Laureate. Then something 
is said or sung about the kalends, 
nones, and ides; then about the 
number of days in each month to 
be named from the kalends of the 
month succeeding, a subject always 


perplexing to the unhappy pupil, 
and about which, no doubt, if the 
picture in the Protrepticon of the 


schoolroom echoing with many 
blows, and melancholy with the sa- 
vage countenance of the old master, 
coincided with fact, the young 
Ausonius was properly anxious 
to arrive at a correct conclu- 
sion. More congenial, perhaps, 
though less advantageous to this 
much cared for youth, was the 
eclogue on the Roman Holidays, 
which, being numerous in propor- 
tion to the deities, might tend to 
fll backsliding Christian school- 
boys with idle bowel-hankerings 
after the days of pagan polythe- 
ism. About the festivals of the 
goddess Flora, he says flippantly, 
‘Many wish to see them who as- 
sure you they do not.’ The 
eclogue on the Libra is nothing 
but a consideration of the various 
meanings of that word, with a 
sprinkling of the atomic theory 
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expounded by Lucretius. That on 
Mature Child-birth is curious; it 
treats of the influence of planetary 
aspects—trine, quadrangular, and 
so on—upon the foetus. An eight- 
months child Ausonius seems to 
consider an impossibility. The 
whole composition is about equally 
Christian and philosophical. The 
concluding eclogues are taken up 
with the names, rewards, places, 
and authors—human and divine— 
of the celebrated lustral contests, 
sung by Pindar and known im- 
properly as the quinquennial games. 
Of the whole body of eclogues 
some are of uncertain genuineness, 
many are incomplete, and most are 
occasionally intricate and obscure, 
out of all proportion to their in- 
terest or their information. 

Among his epistles not the least 
entertaining are those addressed to 
Theon. Theon, a poet, a rival 
rhetorician, who had not been 
so fortunate as himself, he ad- 
dresses with a grossness of lan- 
guage perhaps more nearly allied to 
impertinence than to wit. He ac- 
cuses him of countenancing cattle- 
stealers, of plagiarism, of venality, 
and of selling pitch and tallow. 
The unhappy man—who suffered, it 
appears, from such extreme obesity 
that he could scarcely move his 
body, and is in consequence politely 
called by the poet a mass of plebeian 
pulp—he compares ironically to a 
reed. Nay, he reviles even his 
habitation as a smoky residence, 
and reminds him of a paltry debt 
to himself of some dozen crowns. 
It is difficult to discover what Theon 
had done to deserve this invective. 
He certainly sent apples to Au- 
sonius on one occasion, and on 
another oysters. The number of 
these inhabitants of the mud, as 
our ingenious poet calls them, ap- 
pears to have incensed him. There 
were thirty in all, and he is anxious 
that the remitter should remember 
this. Accordingly he sings thus of 
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this nwmerabile munus in mournful 
monostichs: They are twice as 
many as the servators of the Sibyl- 
line books; they are as many as 
Priam’s children, if you will sub- 
tract twenty; they are as many 
as the asses in ninety trientes, or 
thirds of an as; they are as many 
as the years of the ministration of 
the Vestal virgins; they are as 
many as the porkers of the Alban 
sow littered under the holm oaks ; 
they are as many as the horses 
harnessed to a Vasatican chariot. 
What sort of a chariot, by the way, 
the Vasatican may have been, that 
it required such an extraordinary 
number of horses, is a matter which 
has caused many commentators 
much perspiration, but to little 
purpose. Thus has Ausonius in- 
volved the number in what he 
looked upon as learned anfractu- 
osities. Not content with this, he 
condescends to explain the matter 
arithmetically to his fat friend. It 
is thrice ten, or five times six, or 
twice five added to twenty, or four 
times six and three times two, or it 
is two snbtracted from four times 
eight, and so on for about a dozen 
lines, which offer a remarkable evi- 
dence both of the liveliness of his 
disposition and of the acuteness 
of his intellect. The conclusion of 
these epistles to Theon, which, like 
the eclogues, are beset with exe- 
getic difficulties, out of all propor- 
tion to the interest of their con- 
tents, is, literally translated, this : 
But I am expanding too expensive an 
area. Go to now, O Muse! and fold up 
the paper field; nor let the juice of the 
Cnidian reed pass any more along the paths 
of the cloven-footed cane, painting the sub- 
ject arid page with the dark-coloured little 
daughters of Cadmus; or let the milky- 
coloured sponge smear over all verses alike 
with the tawny secretion of the cuttle fish. 
Let me spare the niggardliness of the Dom- 


notinian house, lest my -letter cost me 
dearer than my oysters. 


Another epistle, to one Ursulus, 
a grammarian of Treves, with a 
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New Year’s gift of half a dozen 
crowns, gives Ausonius an oppor- 
tunity of treating the crowns as he 
has treated the oysters. 

Very like, in its learned in- 
anity, to these letters is that idyl 
about the number Three which he 
sent to his friend Symmachus, 
the famous orator and _ pagan 
opponent of St. Ambrose. He 
speaks of it, of course, as a rude 
absurdity, an ignoble trifle, com- 
posed, however, in the short inter- 
val between dinner and supper, and 
which would sound all the better 
if Symmachus himself read it only 
half sober. He calls it a griphus, 
the Greek equivalent for an enigma. 
The subject is no small one. It 
embraces everything in the world 
of spirit and of matter which is in 
any way connected with three or 
any multiple of that mystic num- 
ber. The poem—for it is certainly 
written in hexameter metre—is itself 
compact of thirty times three or 
ten times nine lines. It begins and 
ends with the amount of bowls to 
be drunk at a banquet, which were 
either three, or the square, or the 
cube of three. All sorts of matters, 
without any coherent sequence—for 
disorder is the essence of a griphus 
—swim into its ken. Music and 
medicine, night watches and the 
Punic wars, Jove’s thunderbolts 
and triangles, the Sphinx and the 
elements—of everything which is 
openly or occultly connected with 
three he makes his meat. Nor 
does he on this occasion, as on 
others only too often, forget that 
he is a Christian. To the Harpies 
and Gorgons, the Fates and Furies, 
is added the Athanasian mystery 
of the Trinity. ‘ Ter bibe,’ he says, 
‘ter Deus unus!’ The correlation of 
ideas is indeed bizarre, but then 
this is the essence of a griphus. 
The whole idyl is confused by 
various readings, and by its own 
nature as a griphus, of which, the 
author is careful to inform us, ob- 
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scurity and recondite erudition is 
the first law. So exactly has this 
law been observed that many pas- 
sages yet lie under a more than 
Cimmerian darkness. ‘ The nature 
of numbers,’ says the author naively, 
‘is not that of a reed, that they 
should be without a knot.’ Much 
erudition, variety, and curiosity 
may, according to one of his com- 
mentators, be met with in this 
composition, but little judgment 
and still less lustre. It recalls, 
indeed, the wasted ingenuity of 
Proclus and his three celebrated 
triads, the Limited, the Infinite, 
and the Mixed, or the Father, 
Power, and Intellect constituting 
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Its @ Of different sorts and conditions 
he § of oysters, whereof he dubs those 
is § Of Bordeaux the best. In another 
ith | he kindly advises a certain Paulus, 





a proconsul, who apparently had 
met with an accident owing to an 
injudicious attempt to drive his 
own chariot, to hire a modest 
hackney coach, and above all not 
to venture on horseback for the 
fature. That he may travel with 
less burden and greater speed he 
counsels him to leave all his lite- 
rary compositions behind him. 
(Grande onus in musis. Another 
epistle to Paulus is composed of 
latin interlarded with Greek, a 
burlesque style of writing after- 
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wards rendered famous by the ad- 
mirable macaronic fancies of the 
Benedictine monk Folengo. In this 
epistle occur sentiments which 
rather recall Ecclesiastes than the 
Evangelists : 

If you are not divested of equanimity 
you will by far prefer sleep ; there will be 
oblivion of labour and poverty. This, 
however, is out and out the best: to seek 
in banquet after banquet with flask and 
flagon, the associates of the Muses, some 
sweet consolation for your sorrowing soul. 


In another letter he thanks Pau- 
linus in terms almost pathetic for 
some oil and superior fish pickle. 
This amiable generosity of Paulinus 
makes him sweeter than the honey- 
comb, and he deserves to be em- 
braced by all men in a paternal 
hug. Paulinus, however, not long 
after left oils and fish pickles, and 
all other carnal delights of this 
low-thoughted world, and became 
Bishop of Nola. At the instigation 
of his holy wife, Therasia, who 
seems to have been on the best of 
terms with St. Ambrose, he retired 
to Barcelona and sought the con- 
solations of Christianity. In his 
own words, he sought a stipulated 
heavenly reward, of which the pay- 
ment was guaranteed. ‘Christ,’ he 
says, ‘ will repay me all with usury. 
He is an honest Depository, a re- 
sponsible Debtor, who will liberally 
restore their principal with com- 
pound interest to His creditors.’ 
Evidently a man of business, Pau- 
linus is nevertheless a poet. His 
soul, summoned by the sound of 
the mighty trumpet, will, as he 
hopes, some day rise, seated on a 
soft cloud, to meet the object of 
its earthly adoration. Of this good 
and pious man Gibbon speaks 
with indecent petulance. ‘ What 
remained of his understanding,’ 
says that ingenuous historian, ‘he 
gave to religion. His worldly 
friends certainly attributed his se- 
cession from society to some dis- 
order either of mind or body. 
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Paulinus of a truth held himself 
to be a Christian hero and mar- 
tyr, but the majority of his back- 
sliding acquaintances looked upon 
him in the light of an escaped 
lunatic.’ Ausonius evidently con- 
sidered him hen-pecked. ‘ Don’t 
let your Tanaquil know,’ quoth he 
in one of his letters. ‘If you are 
afraid of your wife you may write 
to me in letters of milk, or on the 
Laconian scytale, or in some other 
secret writing which I can show 
you.’ But Paulinus would have 
none of it, nor did he approve of 
his wife being called Tanaquil. 
‘My wife,’ he said with sufficient 
majesty, if not truth, ‘is no Tana- 
quil; she is a Lucrece.’ To this 
man, his pupil, our poet sent 
several unavailing letters solicit- 
ing his return. But the sword of 


Christianity had divided the father 
from the son, and cut in two that 
ancient friendship which had sur- 
vived anger and error and all evil 
reports, a friendship which had 


been transmitted to their safe keep- 
ing as a precious heirloom from 
their fathers. ‘ Without you,’ writes 
the poet in one of those few pas- 
sages lightened by transient flashes 
of unaffected feeling, ‘ without you 
spring flies away from me without 
a flower, the flagrant dog-star burns 
me, Pomona varies not the flavour 
of my autumn fruits, and Aquarius 
saddens my winter with never- 
ceasing rain.’ Again, lamenting 
his silence in a song not unworthy 
of Lamartine or Gray, he writes, 
‘Even the rocky caves of Ocean 
return an echo, the very woods are 
peopled with their vocal images, 
the reeds on the river’s brink breed 
music, and the leaves of the pines 
whisper their trembling answers to 
the wind. Why are you only with- 
out a voice?’ Paulinus replies, like 
a true Christian, however wide of 
the purpose, ‘You will obtain 
nothing by invocations to Apollo 
and the Muses. If God has deter- 
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mined things in a way opposed to 
our inclinations, why, He must be 
brought by prayer to do what we 
wish.’ 
Quod si contraria votis 
Constituat nostris, prece deflectendus in 
illa est 
Que volumus. 


In terms of sincere admiration of 
others’ labours and contempt for 
his own the letters of Ausonius 
are no more deficient than those of 
other authors before and after him, 
No one, for example, among the 
Roman youth is equal to his friend 
Paulinus in the matter of poetical 
elegance. Paulinus alone is concise 
yet not obscure; he is both brief and 
lucid—a combination of qualities 
which, till Paulinus had convinced 
him of his error, Ausonius had 
considered it beyond the power of 
nature to produce. Ausonius may 
be, indeed, taking his years into 
account, a phoenix or a raven, but 
Paulinus, on the other hand, is a 
peacock and a swan. ‘I am,’ says 
our poet—a poet who, according to 
Symmachus, was never known to 
lie even in his verse—* I am as far 
inferior to you in talent as I am 
superior in age.’ Paulinus, however, 
shows himself equal to the occasion. 
He is not to be overcome in open- 
hearted ingenuousness. That his 
heart is upon his lips is seen by the 
following simple expressions of 
blunt and unaffected candour : ‘ As 
the parra ’—that ‘ certain unlucky 
bird ’ of the lexicographers—‘ to the 
nightingale, as the heifer to the 
bull, as the wild ass to the horse, 
such am I compared to you, who 
are almost superior to Virgil and 
Cicero.’ Again, Symmachus, ac- 
cording to Anusonius, is nothing 
short of the perfect union of all 
excellent arts, a writer in contrast 
with whom all others, even the 
most splendid, become dull and 
colourless. And what is Ausonius 
in the opinion of Symmachus? A 
poet such that his pages are 
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sprinkled with Attic salt and re- 
dolent of thyme, one whose talent 
no toil can injure, whose benignity 
no labour can lessen, whose elo- 
quence no employment can exhaust. 
It is pleasant and consoling when 
we find literary men slandered by 
false accusations of evil-speaking 
and envious malice to remember 
this amiable and honest recognition 
of each other’s abilities in these old 
authors, such a recognition as is 
also especially observable in the let- 
ters of Pope and Wycherley, and 
which even in these degenerate 
days has not utterly abandoned us. 

The moral character of Ausonius, 
if a judgment is to be formed from 
his epistles—and there is little else 
to judge from—was an exceedingly 
amiable one. Tenderness of senti- 
ment and benevolence of desire 
warm every page and animate 
almost every line. Nothing can be 
clearer or more constant than the 
purity of his purposes and the 
fidelity of his friendship. Let us 
forget for a moment that his letters 
were written by himself, and he 
will seem to be a man possessed of 
almost every moral excellence under 
the sun. His poetical fame, in the 
opinion of Gibbon, condemned the 
taste of his age. Certainly his 
poetry is marred by strange terms, 
and uncouth constructions, and a 
careless versification, frequent in 
hiatus, and full of licence. Such 
unwonted quantities as Cithéron, 
Cly&temnestra, triginum, and Phi- 
dias strike the reader with a rap- 
ture of astonishment. He affected 
form more than substance and 
manner rather than matter. A 
pun beyond all things he loved. 
But for this, of course, he cannot 
be excluded, either in ancient or 
modern times, from the chorus of 
poets. His taste was far inferior to 
his memory, which not even thirty 
years of teaching appear to have im- 
paired. Day and night he must have 
turned over not only Greek but 
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Latin exemplars, if we may judge 
from his never-ending assimilation 
of the lines of Lucilius, Plautus, 
Terence, Lucretius, Virgil, Horace, 
Martial, and many other authors, 
most probably, with whose works 
we are unacquainted, authors lost 
in the utter darkness of oblivion 
and never more to be discovered 
by modern eyes. Doubtless he re- 
membered the apology of Afranius 
to one who objected against him his 
borrowings from Menander. ‘I have 
not,’ replied he, ‘borrowed from 
that author alone, but from every 
other who has expressed what I 
had to say in a better manner than 
I could express it myself.’ He has, 
however, succeeded in deforming 
many of his borrowed verses by his 
verbose amplitude of diction. If 
he were ever excellent it was in an 
age of little poetic excellence, for 
all the higher attributes of the poet 
seem to him unknown. His object 
was rather to show his own eru- 
dition than to entertain his reader. 
He instructs us often, but scarcely 
ever charms us. Those occasions 
in which he condescends to be less 
ingenious than elegant meet us like 
oases in the desert, and even on 
these occasions the fond impulses 
of nature are rarely allowed to 
disarrange the settled folds of the 
robe of the rhetorician. Nor in the 
whirlwind of passion by which he 
is so seldom vexed does he, as 
Hamlet advised his players, acquire 
and beget a temperance that may 
give it smoothness. On the con- 
trary, when a happy motivo occurs 
to him he vitiates it by ever longer 
and louder variations. He seems 
unable to come toa stop. Nescit bene 
tractata relinguere. The deluge of 
his learning is sure, sooner or later, 
to inundate and destroy the few 
natural blooms in his fancy’s gar- 
den. Thus, after rebuking the 
silent Paulinus by the example of 
woods, rocks, reeds, and pines, he 
must needs add to his illustration 
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hissing serpents, gasping fishes, the 
brazen cymbals of Dodona, and the 
tambourines of the Nile. 

A word or two may be added on 
a subject which has seemed to some 
of no light importance. About the 
religion of Ausonius there has been 
considerable and animated discus- 
sion. He could scarcely be what 
Gibbon calls him, ‘a professed 
pagan,’ if he wrote, as there is no 
reason to doubt, the Paschal Verses 
and the prayer in the Ephemeris, 
not to mention other orthodox pieces. 
Nor is his Christianity more im- 
pugned by his friendship with Sym- 
machus, a scholar and doctor of 
unimpeachable integrity, who in- 
curred persecution for his attach- 
ment to paganism, than it is by his 
heathen allusions or his occasional 
licentiousness. From these two 
latter enormities Christians are not 
invariably exempt, as will be 
evident to him who, for example, 
will read the Astrea Redux of 


Dryden or the Basia of Johannes 
Secundus of the Hague. 


And it is 
to the credit of Ausonius that he 
has given chaste ears due warning, 
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in that instance where he is most 
likely to offend them, of the Fescen- 
nine verses which are to follow. 
The poet’s patron being of the 
reformed faith, the poet of course 
conformed to the Court fashion. Yet 
his religioug declarations are ever 
vague and neutral-tinted, as those of 
Mr. Facing-both-ways. If anything 
he was probably a professed Chris- 
tian, but his creed had, to use his own 
expression, less juice than colour. 
His general attitude is that of utter 
indifference to sacred subjects. He 
was at heart as careless of both 
systems of faith as the lotos-eaters 
of their fatherland. He seems to 
have been as little depressed with 
despair for dying paganism as 
exalted by the hope of dawning 
Christianity. No word of a sure 
and certain hope in a blessed resur- 
rection meets us in his Parentalia, 
where we should have most expected 
to find it. He sang with polite im- 
partiality and equal enthusiasm the 
praises of our Lord, and of Jupiter 
and Janus, and the majority of the 
inhabitants of the heathen heaven. 


James Mew. 
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A VISIT TO THE NEW ZEALAND GEYSERS. 


HE Geyser district of New Zea- 

land is, at some future day, 

to be the great sanatorium of the 

Southern world; meanwhile, it is 

so little known that some account 

of a visit lately made to it may not 
be uninteresting. 

While ‘ globe-trotting’ with a 
friend, we found ourselves in April 
last year at Auckland, New Zealand, 
and were kindly invited by the 
Governor to join him in a visit he 
was going to make, with the Com- 
modore and a large party, to the 
geysers. 

The party assembled at Tauranga, 
a port about 140 miles south-east 
of Auckland, and the most con- 
venient starting-point for Ohine- 
mutu, the head-quarters of the hot 
lake country. The little town was 
gay with flags and triumphal arches, 


and crowded with Maories looking 
forward to a big drink in return 
for the dance with which they 


received the Governor. I was 
disappointed to find the natives 
were broad-nosed, thick-lipped, tat- 
tooed savages, or at least so they 
appeared at first sight. The men 
are decidedly superior in appear- 
ance to the women, and among the 
young people tattooing is becoming 
unfashionable. 

From Tauranga to Ohinemutn is 
about forty miles over a good road, 
except through what is called ‘the 
eighteen-mile bush,’ where the road 
possesses all the ills to which a bush 
road is heir. About three miles from 
Tauranga the road passes through 
the celebrated Gate Pah, where 
English soldiers in a panic ran away 
from the Maories, and left their 
officers to be killed. The Pah is 
well placed on the top of a ridge 
looking out over Tauranga and the 
sea. Almost all traces of the earth- 
works have now disappeared, and 


the cluster of gravestones in the 
neglected little cemetery at Tau- 
ranga will soon be the only remain- 
ing evidence of that disastrous day. 
About eight miles beyond the Pah, 
we had our first experience of a New 
Zealand bush. It was magnificent. 
I cannot say the same of the road. 
A great part of it is what is called 
‘corduroy road,’ that is, tranks of 
trees, about 8 or 9g inches in dia- 
meter, were laid close together 
across the track, forming a kind of 
loose bridge over the soft places. 
Some of the trees, especially the 
rimu, a species of yew, here called 
@ pine, were of immense size and 
age; in places tangled masses of 
red flowering creepers completely 
hid the trees. The tree ferns were 
the perfection of lightness and 
beauty, the dark-leaved shrubs set- 
ting them off to great advantage. 
At Ohinemutu we found two 
small hotels; the charges are very 
moderate, and the attention paid to 
visitors is all that can be desired. 
The land here still belongs to the 
Maories, who refuse either to sell it 
or let it; and the hotel keepers, 
who are only tenants-at-will, are 
naturally unwilling to spend much 
money in building with such an in- 
secure tenure. One creek of Lake 
Rotorua, on the banks of which 
Ohinemutu stands, is filled with 
boiling springs, which heat the 
waters of the lake for a consider- 
able distance. This creek is a 
favourite bathing-place, but, as it is 
dangerous in the dark, my friend 
and I tried a natural bath, which 
has been inclosed by the hotel- 
keeper to keep out the natives. It 
was as hot as we could bear it, very 
soft, buoyant, and bubbling, and 
after our long, bumpy drive, per- 
fectly delicious. When we had 
got thoroughly warmed through, I 
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thought lying in the soft bubbling 
water the most perfect sensuous 
pleasure I ever experienced. 

The next morning we visited the 
many boiling water and mud springs 
in the immediate neighbourhood of 
the village. On a small peninsula, 
between our hotel and the lake, 
there area great many native dwell- 
ings, called whares (pronounced 
warries). A whole tribe formerly 
lived there, but one night the end 
of the peninsula suddenly collapsed 
and disappeared in the lake, de- 
stroying, of course, all its inhabit- 
ants. There is, in the midst of the 
village, a large native building 
called the ‘Carved House;’ its 
sides are covered, inside and out, 
with intricate carving, chiefly of 
grotesque human figures. By 
Maori law, the carved figures may 
only have three fingers on each 
hand, lest any evil-disposed persons 
should mistake them for caricatures 
of their ancestors. This native 
settlement owes its existence to the 
many hot springs with which the 
peninsula abounds, the boiling water 
standing to the natives in the place 
of fire, and saving them an infinity 
of trouble with their cooking and 
washing arrangements. One desir- 
able result of the abundance of 
warm baths is the undoubted clean- 
liness of the people. 

About a mile farther along the 
banks of the lake, we came to what 
is called the Sulphur Point. It 
certainly deserved its name. The 
surface of the ground is literally 
honeycombed with pools of boiling 
water and mud holes, impregnated 
with sulphur or alum. The smell 
was perfectly fearful. One mud 
bath that we ventured into certainly 
did not look tempting ; great waves 
of thick brown mud bubbled up in 
the middle of the pool, and rolled 
lazily towards the sides. It was 
just a pleasant temperature, very 
smooth and oily, and, notwith- 
standing its appearance, decidedly 
a success, We next tried a pool of 
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thinner mud, and ended with a 
swim in the cold waters of the lake, 
feeling all the better for our strange 
experience. All the pools have been 
given stupid English names by the 
hotel keeper; the one we first 
bathed in is known as ‘ Painkiller,’ 
and enjoys a high reputation for 
curing rheumatism. It was here 
that a young Englishman lately 
nearly lost his life. A large bubble 
burst near his face, the poisonous 
gases from which rendered him 
insensible ; and had it not been for 
a Maori, who happened to be stand- 
ing near, he must infallibly have 
been drowned. The whole neigh- 
bourhood is a dangerous one; the 
crust of the earth is in many places 
so thin that one may at any mo- 
ment find one’s-self standing in 
boiling water. The guides take so 
much pleasure in recounting all the 
accidents that have happened, that 
I felt I should be conferring a per- 
sonal favour on them if I fell in, 
and was boiled sufficiently to be 
worth talking about in the future. 
The surface of the ground is in 
places covered with masses of pure 
sulphur. We lighted it in places, 
and it began to burn freely, and 
may be burning still for all I 
know to the contrary. 

In the afternoon we saw, for the 
first time, a body of water thrown 
any considerable height into the 
air. It was at a place called 
Whaka-rewa-rewa, about two miles 
from the hotel, amidst the finest 
hot springs of the Rotorua district. 
The geyser had been dormant since 
1869 until this particular week, 
and each day it seemed to gather 
strength and volume. The mighty 
fountain has formed for itself a 
fine circular base, about thirty feet 
high, of silica, roughly resem- 
bling white marble. After being 
quiescent for a few minutes, the 
water began to leap up through 
the circular cavity at the top of 
the cone, and rising higher and 
higher at each leap, at last culmi- 
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nated in splendid volumes of clear 
bright boiling water, thrown fully 
forty feet into the air. Dense 
masses of steam floated from the 
water in mid-air, but the column of 
water itself fell so nearly perpen- 
dicularly that we were able to 
stand as near to it as the intense 
heat would permit. After playing 
for about five minutes, the foun- 
tain gradually subsided, to take a 
rest, lasting about eleven minutes, 
before its next display. The geysers 
are curiously intermittent in cha- 
racter, and according to all acounts 
are, on the whole, less active than 
formerly. 

Two of the baths here deserve 
mention. One called the oil bath 
has water so oily as hardly to ad- 
here to the skin enough to make a 
towel necessary on coming - out; 
the other is a very warm creek 
opening out into a fast-flowing river 
of cold water, and affording the 
most delightful gradations of tem- 
perature between the two. All the 
pools have their distinctive cha- 
racter ; some are very active, others 
sullen; some pretty bubbling shal- 
low basins, others dark deep blue 
of endless depth; some bright and 
clear as crystal, others milky, or of 
mud of various consistency ; some 
blowing off steam like fifty steam 
engines, and many, alas! very 
many, smelling beyond the power 
of words to describe. It is curious 
how quickly one gets accustomed 
to the ceaseless sound of boiling 
water, or the dull soughing sound 
of boiling mud that one hears on 
all sides, often without being able 
to see the hole whence it comes. 

In the evening the natives treated 
us to a ‘ Haka,’ or dance, in honour 
of the Governor. It took place in 
the carved house I have already 
spoken of, the weird grotesque 
carvings of which added to the 
strangeness of the scene. There 
were about one hundred dancers 
ranged in five rows, the front one 
consisting of about twenty young 
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women gorgeously apparelled in 
tight-fitting red, or white calico 
bodices, and flaming-coloured rugs 
worn like kilts. When the Go- 
vernor entered they greeted him 
with the most awful noise, shouting, 
yelling, laughing, and in some dia- 
bolical way imitating the noise of 
the beating of tin cans, the barking 
of dogs, and rapid hand-clapping. 
From one or two of the specimens 
that were translated to us, it was 
as well, perhaps, that their shouts 
of welcome were expressed in 
Maori language. The young wo- 
men certainly seemed to enjoy, and 
to make the most of, the opportu- 
nity for saying naughty things. 
The dance lasted about an hour; 
it was curious, and as a novelty 
amusing, but rather monotonous. 
There was but little movement of 
their feet; it consisted chiefly of 
swaying their bodies and arms 
about, going down on their knees, 
imitating rowing and gathering 
crops, slapping their own legs and 
then their neighbours’. The men 
then took the place of the women, 
and went through very similar 
performances. The whole dance 
was accompanied by a noise that 
would have put Pandemonium to 
shame; it sounded like a mixture 
of beating of trays, dogs fighting, 
gigantic snoring, and a very full 
deep bass rumbling in the throat. 
At times there seemed to be a kind 
of rhythmic song, interspersed with 
yells, and short sharp cries of ‘hue, 
hue,’ ‘ ha, ha,’ ‘ Pakeka.’ The young 
women winked, and grinned, and 
twisted about beyond what was 
strictly correct; but they seemed 
to enjoy the really hard work of 
the dance most thoroughly. There 
was always a chief running up and 
down, dancing, and declaiming in 
the foreground, bidding defiance to 
all the world apparently, but in 
reality, I believe, merely suggesting 
that he would like to drink his 
Excellency’s health. Far the most 
comical feature of the dance was a 
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naked little imp who stood in front 
of the first row, exactly opposite 
the Governor, and imitated playing 
the fiddle with his little thin arms, 
all the while thrusting out his 
tongue, rolling his eyes nearly out 
of his head, and making the most 
fearful faces and contortions. A 
little girl who tried to do the same 
had not nearly the same real genius 
for making herself hideous and 
grotesque. At last a liberal supply 
of beer was promised them; the 
dance came to an end, and the 
Governor departed amid an uproar 
if possible more awful than before. 
The natives were very well grown, 
friendly, and cheery, with a per- 
fectly childish delight in making a 
noise. Their noses are too wide 
and their mouths too big for them 
to be good-looking ; but with large 
bright eyes and white teeth, many 
of them are very pleasant-looking. 

Later in the evening two chiefs 
of another tribe sought an inter- 
view with the Governor to invite 
him to visit Wairoa, the village 
nearest to Rotomahana, the gem of 
the hot lake country. They were 
very jealous that he should visit 
Rotorua and not pay them a visit. 
I never knew two men less willing 
to take ‘no’ for an answer, or 
much readier in meeting all objec- 
tions, but the Governor was ob- 
durate, and they had to be content 
with the Commodore, whom they 
called ‘the king of the sea,’ and 
apparently regarded as very small 
beer compared to ‘the king of the 
land.’ One of the chiefs was called 
Major Kemp, having been given 
the title for services rendered to 
us during the last Maori war. He 
was an intelligent, courteous man, 
of splendid physique, certainly over 
six feet high, and strong and active 
as a tiger. 

Next morning we rode over to 
Major Kemp’s village of Wairoa 
with the Commodore, Mr. F. (the 
member of the Ministry in attend- 
ance on the Governor), and Captain 
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Mair, the resident magistrate, who 
from his knowledge of the country 
and language proved himself an 
invaluable cicerone. On our way 
we passed through a lovely piece of 
bush, in which we found a speci- 
men of the curious natural pheno. 
menon ‘the vegetable caterpillar.’ 
It appears that the caterpillar, 
when it buries itself in the ground 
preparatory to changing into a 
chrysalis, is attacked by a fungus, 
which kills it, and sends out one 
or two shoots, something like the 
seed-bearing fronds of some ferns, 
several inches in length, from the 
head of the unfortunate caterpillar. 
Farther south we came across a 
tract of bush where they are by no 
means uncommon; the caterpillar 
is a large one, and, as far as I could 
judge, of the goat moth species. 
At Wairoa we presented some 
gaudy-coloured rugs to Major 
Kemp’s wife, and one or two other 
important ladies; they gathered 
together by the roadside trying on 
their new things, inside and out, 
and seeming immensely pleased with 
their finery. We visited a pretty 
waterfall and cascade, and then em- 
barked in a boat rowed by four 
stout young Maories to cross Lake 
Tarawera. The lake is very beau- 
tiful; the shores‘are well wooded, 
in many places coming sheer down 
steep and rocky several hundred 
feet into the water, and backed by 
fine mountains. At the end of the 
lake a stream of warm water runs 
into it from the Lake Rotomahana, 
but the stream is so swift that pro- 
gress against it is very slow; we 
therefore left the natives to bring 
the boat up, while we walked on 
with one of them for a guide. A 
walk of about a mile brought us to 
the top of some high ground, whence 
we got our first view of the glorious 
white terrace of Rotomahana. 

It was a sight that never can 
be forgotten. It is impossible to 
imagine anything more lovely than 
the appearance of that marvellous 
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marble-looking terrace, lying, set 
in a green frame, on the mountain 
side, and reflected again in the 
glassy water of the lake, as we first 
saw it in the rosy light of a calm 
autumn sunset. ‘To get to the ter- 
race we had to cross the warm 
stream, the boat had not yet ap- 
peared, and we were impatient ; 
after a slight hesitation the guide 
thought he could carry us across. 
The stream was deep and swift, 
bat the man took us all safely over 
without a single false step, only 
when it came to Mr. F.’s turn the 
Maori wanted to have a little pre- 
liminary practice with him on dry 
land first, Mr. F. being about three 
times as big as his porter. Captain 
Mair then took us under his char 
to explore the wonders of the white 
terrace. 

The general appearance of the 
terrace is that of a gigantic stair- 
case On the mountain side. It is 


about 150 feet in height, and at the 
top nearly 300 feet across, and fully 


twice as much round the lowest 
steps. The steps are roughly semi- 
circular in form, varying from two 
or three to ten feet in height, more 
or less smooth on their horizontal, 
but on their perpendicular faces 
carved by the trickling water into 
the most delicate representations of 
flower and fruit carvings, or soft 
white coral sprays. At the top 
there is an immense cauldron of 
pale blue boiling water of unknown 
depth; even the steam rising from 
it in clouds was quite decidedly 
blue. This cauldron in all proba- 
bility is the crater of an extinct 
voleano which has been invaded by 
water. The idea that the origin of 
the terrace is due to volcanic agency, 
and not to deposits by the water, is 
supported by the fact that where 
the silica crust has been knocked 
away a formation of coarse tufa and 
pumice stone appears. The deposit- 
ing power of the water is, however, 
very great, and articles exposed for 
curiosity to its action become very 
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quickly covered with a delicate 
white coating. Oneach step there 
are holes of various sizes filled with 
the most lovely blue water, slightly 
milky, of the most perfect turquoise 
blue, looking, oh! so beautiful in 
its coral cups. The water from the 
cauldron pours down, steaming and 
bubbling, overflowing from hole to 
hole, losing its heat by degrees on 
the way, until it reaches the lowest 
steps quite cold. These lowest steps 
were especially beautiful ; the pools 
on them were larger and bluer than 
on the others, and the absence of 
steam left them in perfect peaceful 
beauty ; the steps, too, though gene- 
rally of a purer white than the up- 
per ones, had in places large black 
markings on them that brought out 
to great advantage the contrast be- 
tween their delicate pale blue water 
and that of the dark-coloured lake 
that lay at their feet. 

We camped for the night close by 
the terrace, cooking all our pro- 
visions in one of the natural boiling 
springs. During the night an ill- 
natured rat jumped into our spring, 
and compelled us to seek another 
cooking-place for breakfast. While 
the Commodore and I were lying in 
a warm pool, smoking a last cigar 
before going to bed, Mr. F. proposed 
to join us ; we warned him that the 
pool was very shallow, but he was 
not to be dissuaded. When the 
moon shone out from behind a cloud 
it revealed, as we expected, a round 
white island in the middle of our 
bath. After trying in vain to make 
waves big enough to cover our 
newly-discovered island, we induced 
Mr. F. to roll over; the result was 
very comical, but it could hardly be 
said to be an improvement. We 
found it no easy matter to get to 
sleep ; the ground was very hot, and 
every now and then jets of hot 
steam would find their way through 
the thin earth crust and parboil us 
and soak our blankets. All night 
there was the sound in our ears of 
boiling water, so that it was difficult 
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to get rid of a feeling of insecurity 
natural to so uncanny a sleeping- 
place. 

We began the next day with an 
early bath in the basins on the 
white terrace, beginning with the 
hottest we could bear, and working 
our way down to the cold water: 
mortal man surely never had a more 
magnificent bath-room. After break- 
fast we crossed the lake in canoes 
to the pink terrace. It is not so 
large as the white, but of smoother 
and more regular form ; none of the 
steps are more than six feet high, 
so that the baths in them are all 
shallow, but the steps, covered with 
a bright salmon-pink incrustation, 
run more evenly right across the 
terrace. Some of our party, who 
had visited the terrace two days be- 
fore, had, I am sorry to say, written 
their names in pencil on the smooth 
pink steps. The warm water, in- 
stead of washing them away, had 
even in so short a time covered them 
with a transparent film of silica, and 
there they will remain, along with 
the names of hundreds of other 
cockney-souled tourists, enshrined 
for ever. The water here is perfectly 
clear, and of a much deeper blue 
than at the other terrace; that at 
the top is of a splendid bright deep 
blue, but the steam is quite white. 
The setting of the two terraces is 
quite different ; the white one lies 
against a hill of moderate height 
and gentle slope, appearing from its 
countless jets of steam to be a hill 
of fire. The pink one lies against a 
fine bold hill some 2,000 feet high, 
from which it runs like a steep stair- 
case directly into the lake. They 
are rival beauties, both deserving 
many worshippers—the white one, 
I believe, having the most. 

Some of the small mud geysers 
behind the white terrace were 
curious; they were growling, and 
throwing mud of every variety of 
colour about. One of pale grey 
mud was said to be eaten by the 
Maories as medicine; it had a de- 
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cidedly acid taste. One big hole 
was blowing off immense volumes 
of steam with the noise of a dozen 
steam engines shrieking in friendly 
rivalry. A little farther on was a 
pool of cold vivid green water— 
greener far than the leaves of the 
shrubs near it, and strongly charged 
with sulphuric acid and iron. The 
wonders of Rotomahana really 
seemed endless, but, alas! it was 
Saturday afternoon, and we had to 
get back to Ohinemutu that night, 
and however unwillingly, we were 
obliged to bid the place farewell. 

Strolling about after our evening 
bath on Sunday, we came across a 
pool in which there were two Maori 
young women bathing. When we 
found they had their pipes with 
them we sent to the hotel for some 
beer, and sat down to have a chat 
with them, and found one of them 
understood a little English. They 
said they had been in the water an 
hour before we came. I wonder 
they were not boiled, the water was 
very hot and nasty, and we kept 
them in at least another hour. This 
was, I think, the pool which Mr. 
Trollope speaks of having found 
himself bathing in with three young 
women ; if so, it has now deterio- 
rated very much, and nothing would 
have tempted us to venture into its 
dirty waters. 

On Monday we rowed over Lake 
Rotorua to an island called Mokoia. 
Sir George Grey told me that at one 
time he lived on the island; it is, 
in consequence, still rich in fruit 
trees and cultivated ground. A 
legend of this island reminds one 
of the story of Hero and Leander. 
Hinnemoa, a maiden living on the 
mainland, one day, on hearing the 
flute of her lover, Tutanekai, the 
chief of the island tribe, jumped 
boldly into the lake and swam 
across the intervening five miles in 
safety. Tutanekai scarcely deserved 
his good fortune, he having a few 
days before made an attack on the 
mainlanders and destroyed all their 
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boats. On the highest peak of the 
island I found myself in a small 
native burying-ground ; it was sur- 
rounded by a deep ditch and bank. 
There were some forty or fifty 
graves, each marked by 4 small 
headstone, but I had not much 
time to examine them closely, 
having a proper fear of the un- 
known penalties incurred by the 
violation of anything ‘tapu’ or 
sacred. On our way home, Captain 
Mair showed us his beautiful col- 
lection of native weapons, carved 
boxes, and wonderful cloaks made 
of native flax, and feathers, most 
of them presents from grateful na- 
tives, or, as we enviously suggested, 
bribes. 

My friend and I, after saying 
good-bye to the others, started the 
next morning with the guide Fraser 
to visit the more southern limits 
of the hot spring country. A ride 
of about thirty-five miles brought 
us to the Waikato, a large swift- 
flowing river, the scene of much 
bloodshed during the war. The 
canoe that we had expected to cross 
in was not forthcoming, so that we 
had to camp where we were; 
luckily the night was fine, and we 
had plenty of provisions. We had 
a fine lunar display: round the 
moon, for a breadth of about twice 
its own apparent diameter, there 
was a ring of bright white light; 
then came a ring of light brown, 
deepening outwards to purple ; then 
came blue growing into green, that 
melting into yellow, that deepen- 
ing through orange into a beautiful 
red. The series of rings was very 
perfect, about sixteen times the 
width of the moon, and lasted ap- 
parently without any change for 
several hours. 

After crossing the river at day- 
break we soon came to a native 
settlement of Orakei-korako, and 
there got a native to guide us to 
the alum cave, for which the place 
is famous. The entrance to the cave 
8 completely hidden by creepers 
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and magnificent tree ferns with 
heavily silvered fronds fully twelve 
feet in length. Descendmg the 
cave some eighty or ninety feet by 
almost regularly formed steep steps, 
we found a beautiful pool of clear 
blue water at the bottom. Of course 
we bathed in the pool; it was 
warm, strongly impregnated with 
alum, and when we were swim- 
ming with our backs to the en- 
trance it had, curiously enough, 
exactly the appearance of getting 
its light from below. The Maori 
name for it is ‘the looking-glass,’ 
so called, probably, from its power 
of reflecting light. The floor and 
walls of the cave were thickly 
covered with deposits of pure alum, 
and the roof was coloured in parts 
with pretty variegated patches re- 
sembling marble frescoes. 

Soon after leaving the cave my 
horse broke down, and it was with 
the greatest difficulty that I got 
him to the high road before he 
succumbed entirely. While wait- 
ing to see if he would recover I 
saw three people riding towards 
me; one was a smart-looking na- 
tive in the uniform of the armed 
constabulary, the second was a 
lady, and to my surprise she too 
was a native. She wore a tall 
black hat and dark veil, a dark 
blue well-fitting riding habit, a 
dainty pink and white necktie; I 
afterwards saw she wore a pair of 
French-looking boots, and black 
and white stockings. She was, in 
fact, a ‘real dark swell.’ She 
talked a little English, and, after 
hearing of my plight, she made the 
third rider, an ordinary-looking 
native, dismount, and give me his 
horse, he remaining to do what he 
could for mine. We rode on to a 
native village, and there had some 
boiled potatoes and dried peaches 
for lunch. My fair riding compa- 
nion soon afterwards appeared 
without the riding habit, but with 
a dirty clay pipe in her mouth; 
I fear her civilisation, like her 
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dress, was only a new habit, whose 
greatest charm was the ease with 
which it could be discarded. I 
had eventually to walk to Taupo, 
a township on the biggest Jake in 
the country, where we intended 
staying a few days. 

Major Roberts, the head of the 
constabulary, who had been asked 
to help us, kindly provided us with 
horses, and an orderly as a guide, 
We first visited the falls of the 
Waikato; the great broad river is 
contracted into a narrow channel, 
not more than thirty feet wide, 
with precipitous banks, between 
which the immense volume of water 
rushes along, one mass of waves 
and foam, for a distance of about 
200 yards; it then makes a mad 
leap of about forty feet, and dashes 
tumbling over rapids with frantic 
fury for some distance, and then 
suddenly resumes the quiet dignity 
of a great river. It is said that a 
party of sixty stranger natives were 
once taunted by the residents into 
trying to shoot the falls in a canoe, 
and were, as might have been ex- 
pected, all drowned. The hot 
springs were much like those we 
had before seen; the only remark- 
able one is called the Crow’s Nest. 
The water has formed a perfect 
hollow cone of silica about ten feet 
high. On looking into the cone 
from above it appears to be built 
of regular layers of large sticks 
bound together by incrustations of 
silica. These sticks give the cone 
its name of the Crow’s Nest, but 
how the nest came to be so made is 
a mystery. 

In the afternoon I took advan- 
tage of a doubt as to whether the 
game laws apply to game on Maori 
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land to shoot some cock pheasants, 
although the shooting season does 
not begin till May. It is very hard 
on the natives if they are affected by 
the game laws, for they would have 
no means of killing the pheasants, 
which are increasing so rapidly as 
to threaten to become a perfect 
plague to them and their small corn 
cultivation. 

In Taupo lake, besides carp, there 
is a most excellent little fish resem. 
bling whitebait. They, like every- 
thing else in this country, have 
their legend. Some 500 years ago 
a chief with a long name came to 
Taupo, and grieved to find none of 
his favourite fish inthelake. After 
failing to introduce them by natural 
means, he was driven to have re. 
course to that most enviable power 
of obtaining whatever he wished 
that chiefs seem to have had then, 
and have so completely lost now. 
He accordingly took his cloak, tore 
it up into small pieces, and cast 
them into the lake, commanding 
them to become little fishes, and 
little fishes they became, and there 
they are in myriads to this day. 
Fastidious people think they still 
have a slightly woolly taste, and | 
know of no better evidence to sup- 
port the legend. 

Our visit to the hot-lake district 
came to an end at Taupo. We 
drove thence some seventy or eighty 
miles to Napier. We were sorry 
to leave our friends the Maories 
with the conviction full in our 
minds that their days will not be 
long in their land. I devoutly 
hope that it may never again be 
necessary to change our present 
‘sugar and flour’ policy for one of 
* blood and iron.’ 
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SCHOPENHAUER ON MEN, BOOKS, AND MUSIC. 


J, ANY readers who have neither 
\ leisure nor inclination to 
master Schopenhauer’s scheme of 
metaphysics, nor German enough 
to read his non-philosophical works 
with ease, may yet like to know 
what the great pessimist thought on 
men considered as social and intel- 
lectual beings, on books and authors, 
lastly on music and art generally : 
topics on which he mused per- 
petually and had much to say. 
The metaphysician was ever the 
keen observer to whom nothing 
human was alien. He could not be 
said to live in the world, but he 
knew it as few practical men have 
done, and not only its outer but its 
inner life, its sesthetic as well as its 
material side. 

Insight led him farther than expe- 
rience leads the majority, and, theo- 
retic pessimist par excellence though 
he was, as a moral teacher he has 
nevertheless some valuable lessons 
to give us, and cheerful lessons too. 
What indeed, will many readers ask 
with pardonable incredulity, can 
this cynic of cynics, this uncom- 
promising misanthrope and unpar- 
alleled misogynist, teach the rest 
of mankind? A little patience, 
good reader, and the question shall 
be satisfactorily answered. It must 
first be borne in mind that Scho- 
penhauer does not profess to in- 
struct the great, unthinking, un- 
lettered multitude, the ‘common 
herd,’ for whom he cannot conceal 
hiscontempt. He says, somewhere, 
‘Natureis intensely aristocratic with 
regard to the distribution of intel- 
lect. The demarcations she has laid 
down are far greater than those of 
birth, rank, wealth, or caste in any 
country, and in Nature’s aristocracy, 
48 in any other, we find a thousand 
plebeians to one noble, many mil- 
lions to one prince, the far greater 


proportion consisting of mere Pébel, 
canaille, mob.’ For the latter class 
—from his point of view, the pre- 
ponderating bulk of mankind—it 
may be, excellent citizens and heads 
of families, but without pretence 
either to originality, thought, or 
learning, and dominated by the 
commonplace, he entertains a posi- 
tive aversion. It was less the inca- 
pacity of ordinary mortals that irri- 
tated him than their love of talking 
about what they do not understand, 
and that worst of all conceits, the 
conceit of knowledge without the 
reality. Stupidity was Schopen- 
hauer’s bugbear; mental obtuseness, 
in his eyes, the cardinal sin, the 
curse of Adam, the plague spot in 
the intellectual world; and when- 
ever opportunity arose he fell to the 
attack with Quixotic fury and im- 
patience. ‘Conversation between a 
man of genius and a nonentity,’ 
he says somewhere, ‘is like the 
casual meeting of two travellers 
going the same way, the first 
mounted on a spirited steed, the 
other on foot. Both will soon get 
heartily tired of each other, and be 
glad to part company.’ 

Equally good is the following psy- 
chological reflection : 


The seal of commonness, the stamp of 
vulgarity written upon the greater number 
of physiognomies we meet with, is chiefly 
accounted for in the fact of the entire sub- 
jection of the intellect to the will; con- 
sequently, the impossibility of grasping 
things except in their relation to the indi- 
vidual self. It is quite the contrary with 
the expression of men of genius or richly 
endowed natures, and herein consists the 
family likeness of the latter throughout the 
world. We see written on their faces the 
emancipation of the intellect from the will, 
the supremacy of mind over volition ; hence 
the lofty brow, the clear contemplative 
glance, the occasional look of supernatural 
joyousness we find there in perfect keeping 
with the pensiveness of the other features, 
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notably the mouth. This relation is finely 
indicated in the saying of Giordano Bruno, 
‘In tristitiéd, hilaris ; in hilaritate, tristis.’ 


Here he brings his sledge-ham- 
mer upon the dunderheads without 
mercy : 

Brainless pates are the rule, fairly- 
furnished ones the exception, the bril- 
liantly-endowed very rare, genius a 
portentum. How otherwise could we ac- 
count for the fact that out of upwards of 
800 millions of existing human beings, and 
after the chronicled experiences of six 
thousand years, so much should still remain 
to discover, to think out and to be said ? 


True enough, it required a Pascal 
to invent a wheelbarrow, and doubt- 
less we must wait for another before 
discovering the cure for a smoking 
chimney and other everyday nui- 
sances. But Schopenhauer does 
not content himself with scourging 
stupidity ; he goes to the bottom 
of the matter, and at the risk of 
touching metaphysical ground, we 
extract the following elucidation of 
an everyday mystery. Who has 
not gazed with puzzledom on the 
initial letters, names, and even 
mottoes cut upon ancient public 
monuments in all countries, from 
the pyramids of Egypt to the mono- 
liths of Carnac, from the crumbling 
walls of the Dionysiac theatre at 
Athens to the tombs in the Cam- 
pagna? Nothing is too solemn or 
too sacred for these incorrigible 
scratchers or scribblers, who seem 
indeed to have made the journey to 
the uttermost ends of the world for 
the sake of carving John Smith or 
Tom Brown on some conspicuous 
relic of former ages. As far as we 
know, Schopenhauer is the first to 
explain this mischievous and absurd 
habit of the tourists whose name is 
Legion : 

By far the greater part of humanity 
(he says) are wholly inaccessible to purely 
intellectual enjoyments. They are quite 
incapable of the delight that exists in ideas 
as such ; everything standing in a certain 
relation to their own individual will—in 
other words, to themselves and their own 
affairs—in order to interest them, it is neces- 
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sary that their wills should be acted upon, 
no matter in how remote a degree. A 
naive illustration of this can be seen in 
everyday trifles; witness the habit of 
carving names in celebrated places. This 
is done in order that the individual may in 
the faintest possible manner influence 
or act upon the place, since he is by it 
not influenced or acted upon at all. 


To understand Schopenhauer’s 
classification of mankind, we should 
master his metaphysical scheme; 
but for our present purpose, the 
following explanation will suffice :— 
The world of dunderheads—the 
stupid, the ignorant, and the self- 
sufficient—are, according to his 
theory, to be distinguished from the 
intellectual, the gifted, the high- 
souled, and the noble-minded, in the 
subjectivity of their intellect—in 
other words, the subjection of intel- 
lect to will; whilst with the choice 
spirits, the flower and élite of man- 
kind, the reverse is the case; and 
this objectivity, or emancipation 
from the will, enables them to 
live outside the restricted little 
world of self ; and instead of being 
interested in things only as they in- 
mediately affect their own wills, ie. 
interests, feelings, and passions, 
they are interested in the larger, 
wider life of thought and humanity. 
‘Every man of genius,’ he says 
somewhere, ‘ regards the world with 
purely objective interest, indeed 
as a foreign country:’ and in 
another passage, following out the 
same line of thought, he gives an 
apt simile by way of illustrating 
his theories : 


The average individual (Normal Mensch) 
is engrossed in the vortex and turmoil of 
existence, to which he is bound hand and 
foot by his will. The objects and circum- 
stances of daily life are ever present to 
him, but of such taken objectively he has 
not the faintest conception. He is like the 
merchants on the Bourse at Amsterdam, 
who take in every word of what their inter- 
locutor says, but are wholly insensible to 
the surging noise of the multitude around 
them. 


Cynical although this may 
sound, no one can write moro 
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genially than Schopenhauer when 
on his favourite theme of genius. If 
he castigates his arch-enemy—the 
Normal Mensch, nonentity, dunder- 
head, fool, as the case may be—he 
glows with poetic ardour and de- 
scants with appropriate warmth on 
the Genialer: which word we may 
take to mean the man of genius 
as well as the gifted, the intellec- 
tually genial, the uncommon as com- 
pared with the commonplace in 
humanity. It was not only that 
Schopenhauer realised the worth 
and value of genius and rare mental 
endowments to the world at large, 
but he comprehended what those 
precious gifts are to the indi- 
vidual himself. He understood 
that inscrutable felicity, that hap- 
piness past finding out, neither to 
be bestowed nor acquired, which is 
based on intellectual supremacy, a 
high spirit, a noble, unworldly 
nature. Characters of the loftiest 
type had inexhaustible fascinations 
for him; it was the wine with 
which he loved to intoxicate him- 
self; the ambrosia on which he fed 
like an epicure. He never wearies 
of descanting upon the nature of 
that true joy which, to use the 
words of Seneca, is a serious thing : 
‘The joy born of thought and intel- 
lectual beauty.’ Would that space 
permitted a translation of his entire 
chapter entitled ‘Von Dem, was 
Einer ist,’ Parerga, vol. i.; for this, 
if nothing else, would put Schopen- 
hauer before us in the light of a 
moral teacher, inculcating the 
superiority of spiritual, moral, and 
intellectual truth over material 
good and worldly well-being. ‘ Hap- 
piness depends on what we are—on 
our individuality. For only that 
which a man has in himself, which 
he carries with him into solitude, 
which none can give or take away, 
is intrinsically his :’ and elsewhere 
he says : 


As an animal remains perforce shut 
up in the narrow circle to which Nature 
has condemned it, our endeavours to make 
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our domestic pets happy being limited by 
their capacities, so is it with human beings. 
The character or individuality of each is 
the measure of his possible happiness, 
meted out to him beforehand, natural capa- 
cities having for once and for all set 
bounds to his intellectual enjoyments: are 
these capacities narrow, then no endeavours 
or influences from without, nothing that 
men or joys can do for him, suffice to lead 
an individual beyond the measure of the 
commonplace, and he is thrown back upon 
mere material enjoyments, domestic life, 
sad or cheerful as the case may be, mean 
companionship and vulgar pastime, culture 
being able to do little in widening the 
circle. For the highest, the most varied, 
the most lasting enjoyments are those of 
the intellect, no matter how greatly in 
youth we may deceive ourselves as to the 
fact. Hence it becomes clear how much 
our happiness depends on what we are, 
while for the most part fate or chance 
bring into computation only what we have, 
or what we appear to be. 


Not in this passage only, but ina 
dozen others, Schopenhauer has con- 
trasted the existence of the world- 
ling, the devotee of business or plea- 
sure, the materialist, or the empty- 
pated, living, intellectually speaking, 
from hand to mouth, with that of the 
thinker, the student, the man of 
wide culture and many-sided know- 
ledge and aspiration. ‘There is no 
felicity on earth like that which a 
beautiful and fruitful mind finds at 
its happiest moments in itself,’ he 
writes ; and this consideration leads 
him to some rather uncharitable 
remarks upon society, so called, 
and its unsatisfactoriness in so far 
as the Genialer, intellectual or 
genial-minded, are concerned : 


The more a man has in himself, the less 
he needs of others, and the less they can 
teach him. This supremacy of intelligence 
leads to unsociableness. Ay; could the 
quality of society be compensated by quan- 
tity, it might be worth while to live in the 
world! Unfortunately, we find, on the 
contrary, a hundred fools in the crowd to 
one man of understanding! The brainless, 
on the other hand, will seek companionship 
and pastime at any price. For in soli- 
tude, when all of us are thrown upon our 
own resources, what he has in himself will 
be made manifest. Then sighs the 
empty-pated, in his purple and fine linen, 
under the burden of his wretched Ego, 
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whilst the man rich in mental endowments 
fills and animates the dreariest solitude 
with his own thoughts. Accordingly we 
find that everyone is sociable and craves so- 
ciety in proportion as he is intellectually 
poor and ordinary. For we have hardly a 
ehoice in the social world between solitude 
and commonplaceness. 


So much for Schopenhauer’s 
classification of mankind, since in 
substance it amounts to this. Wise 
men and fools, thinkers and empty- 
pates, illuminating spirits and bores 
—he is never tired of drawing the 
distinction between them, and ring- 
ing the changes on their respective 
merits and demerits. Bitter, cyni- 
cal, sarcastic as he is, his strictures 
are for the most part true, and if 
boredom or stupidity, like other hu- 
man infirmities, admit of alleviation, 
Schopenhauer shows the way. All 
that he has to say on education, the 
cultivation of good habits in youth, 
the proper subjection of the pas- 
sions to reason, is admirable. He, 
as usual, goes to the root of the 
matter, and begins with trying to 


hammer into the understandings of 
his countrypeople those elementary 
notions of hygiene and physical 
training we find so wanting among 
them : 


As we ought above all things to culti- 
vate the habit of cheerfulness, and as no- 
thing less affects it than wealth, and no- 
thing more so than bodily health, we 
should strive after the highest possible de- 
gree of health, by means of temperance 
and moderation, physical as well as men- 
tal; two hours’ brisk movement in the 
open air daily [Heavens! what do German 
professors say to that? and the next pre- 
scription also must alarm them still more], 
and the free use of cold water, also dietary 
rules. 


All who are familiar with German 
domestic life know how, even in 
the best educated classes, such things 
are still neglected, to the great de- 
triment of health, sedentary habits 
especially being carried to a pitch 
which appears to ourselves incre- 
dible. When Schopenhauer repri- 
mands his countrymen severely 
upon their want of common sense in 
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these matters, we feel the strictures 
to be deserved, and must remember 
that he wrote thirty years ago ; his 
voice being among the first, if not 
the very first, raised in Germany 
on behalf of soap and water, and 
exercise. In a sentence he happily 
enunciates the primary principles 
of education, not considered as 
merely a system of instruction, but 
in the comprehensive sense of the 
word : 


Above all things, children should learn 
to know life in its various relations, from 
the original, not a copy. Instead of making 
haste to put books in their hands, we 
should teach them by degrees the nature 
of things and the relation in which human 
beings stand to each other. 


From education we pass to the 
subject of culture, so called; in 
other words, that self-education 
which men and women pursue for 
themselves throughout the various 
stages of their existence. We find 
such a process going on in all 
classes. Some people have one way 
of instructing themselves, some an- 
other; but we may fairly take it 
for granted that books are or pro- 
fess to be the principal instructors 
of adult humanity. Seeing the 
enormous numbers of worthless 
books published, and the vast 
amount of time squandered upon 
their perusal, we cannot honestly 
deny the following assertions: 


It is the case with literature as with 
life: wherever we turn, we come upon the 
incorrigible mob of humankind, whose 
name is Legion, swarming everywhere, 
damaging everything, as flies in summer. 
Hence the multiplicity of bad books, those 
exuberant weeds of literature which choke 
the true corn. Such books rob the public 
of time, money, and attention, which ought 
properly to belong to good literature and 
noble aims, and they are written with the 
view merely to make money or occupa- 
tion. They are therefore not merely use- 
less, but injurious. Nine-tenths of our 
current literature has no other end but to 
inveigle a thaler or two out of the public 
pocket, for which purpose auther, pub- 
lisher, and printer are leagued together. 
A more pernicious, subtler, and bolder 
piece of trickery is that by which penny- 
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a-liners (Brodschreiber), and scribblers 
succeed in destroying good taste and 
real culture. ... Hence the paramount 
importance of acquiring the art not to 
read; in other words, of not reading such 
books as occupy the public mind, or even 
those which make a noise in the world, and 
yeach several editions in their first and 
last years of existence. We should recol- 
lect that he who writes for fools finds an 
enormous audience, and we should devote 
the ever scant leisure of our circumscribed 
existence to the master spirits of all ages 
and nations, those who tower over humanity, 
and whom the voice of Fame proclaims : 
only such writers cultivate and instruct 
us. Of bad books we can never read too 
little; of the good, never too much. The 
bad are intellectual poison, and undermine 
the understanding. Because people insist 
on reading not the best books written for 
all time, but the newest contemporary lite- 
rature, writers of the day remain in the 
narrow circle of the same perpetually re- 
volving ideas, and the age continues to 
wallow in its own mire, 

This is severe, but who, in these 
days of book-making and inordi- 
nate reading of the emptiest kind, 
will affirm that the philosopher’s 
strictures are unmerited? Scho- 
penhauer knew what literature is, 
and had nurtured his intellect on 
the choicest, not only of his own 
country but of others ; and he could 
not brook the craving for bad books 
and the indifference to works of 
genius that he saw around him. It 
was not, however, the smatterer, 
but the bookworm and the pedant 
he had in his mind when penning 
the sentence : 

Mere acquired knowledge belongs to 
us only like a wooden leg and a wax 
nose. Knowledge attained by means of 
thinking resembles our natural limbs, and 
is the only kind that really belongs to 
us. Hence the difference between the 
thinker and the pedant. The intellectual 
possession of the independent thinker is 
like a beautiful picture, which stands be- 
fore us, a living thing, with fitting light 
and shadow, sustained tones, perfect har- 
mony of colour. That of the merely 
learned man may be compared to a palette 
covered with bright colours, perhaps even 
arranged with some system, but wanting 
in harmony, coherence, and meaning. 


and beautifull 


Feelingly 
writes elsewhere about books :' 


he 
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We find in the greater number of works, 
leaving out the very bad, that their authors 
have thought, not seen—written from re- 
flection, not intuition. And this is why 
books are so uniformly mediocre and weari- 
some. For what an author has thought, 
the reader can think for himself; but when 
his thought is based on intuition, it is as if 
he takes us into a land we have not our- 
selves visited. All is fresh and new. .. . 
We discover the quality of a writer’s think- 
ing powers after reading a few pages. Be- 
fore learning what he thinks, we see how 
he thinks—namely, the texture. of his 
thoughts; and this remains the same, no 
matter the subject in hand. The style 
is the stamp of individual intellect, as 
language is the stamp of race. We throw 
away a book when we find ourselves in a 
darker mental region than the one we have 
just quitted. Only those writers profit us 
whose understanding is quicker, more lucid 
than our own, by whose brain we indeed 
think for a time, who quicken our thoughts, 
and lead us whither alone we could not find 
our way. 


In the same strain is the following 
extract from his great work, Die 
Welt als Wille und Vorstellwng : 


It is dangerous to read of a subject 
before first thinking about it. Thereby 
arises the want of originality in so many 
reading people; for they only dwell on a 
topic so long as the book treating of it 
remains in their hands—in other words, 
they think by means of other people’s 
brains instead of their own, The book 
laid aside, they take up any other matters 
with just the same lively interest, such as 
personal affairs, cards, gossip, the play, &c. 
To those who read for the attainment of 
knowledge, books and study are mere steps 
of a ladder leading to the summit of know- 
ledge—as soon as they have lifted their 
feet from one step, they quit it, mounting 
higher. The masses, on the contrary, who 
read or study in order to occupy their time 
and thoughts, do not use the ladder to get 
up by, but burden themselves with it, re- 
joicing over the weight of the load. They 
carry what should carry them. 


Upon books in the abstract Scho- 
penhauer has much that is sugges- 
tive to tell us, and here also we 
must perforce content ourselves 
with a few golden grains from 
the garnered stores before us. 

He was a stupendous reader ; 
and he read not only the master- 
pieces of his own age and country, 
but of most others. Oriental litera- 
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ture, the classics of Greece and 
Rome, the great English, Spanish, 
Italian, and French authors, were 
equally familiar to him. We can- 
not recall a literary masterpiece he 
had not studied; and the more he 
read, the more eclectic he became. 
As a critic, he is as original as he is 
suggestive, whether one can always 
agree or not. Take the following : 
To my thinking, there is not a single 
noble character to be found throughout 
Homer, though many worthy and esti- 
mable. In Shakespeare is to be found 
one pair of noble characters—yet not so 
in a supreme degree—Cordelia and Corio- 
lanus, hardly any more ; the rest are made 
of the same stuff as Homer’s folk. Put all 
Goethe’s works together, and you cannot 
find a single instance of the magnanimity 
portrayed in Schiller’s Marquis Posa. 


And these remarks on history : 


He who has read Herodotus will have 
read quite enough history for all practical 
ses. Everything is here of which 
the world’s after-history is composed—the 
striving, doing, suffering, and fate of 
humanity, as brought about by the attri- 
butes and physical conditions Herodotus 
describes. 

But he would not discourage the 
student of history : 

What understanding is to the individual, 
history is to the human race, Every gap 
in history is like a gap in the memory of a 
human being. In this sense, it is to be re- 
garded as the understanding and conscious 
reason of mankind, and represents the 
direct self-consciousness of the whole 
human race. Only thus can humanity be 
taken as a whole, and herein consists the 
true work of this study and its general 
overpowering interest. It is a personal 
matter of all mankind. 

His running commentaries on 
some of the literary chefs-d’ euvre 
of various epochs are acute and 
ardently sympathetic pieces of cri- 
ticism. He was, as is well known, 
a great, if somewhat theoretical, 
admirer of England and anything 
English, and had a positive pas- 
sion for some of our writers— 
Byron, for one. The reader may 
find abundant criticism, with fre- 
quent citations from many authors, 
in Die Welt als Wille wnd Vorstel- 
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lung, and these may be enjoyed 
without plunging ourselves into 
the gulf of metaphysics. 

We must add that he writes 
always in a lucid manner. Scho. 
penhauer was indeed a German 
who knew what style meant, and 
this might have formed his epitaph 
had he permitted any : ‘I will have 
nothing written on my tomb,’ he 
said, ‘except the name of Arthur 
Schopenhauer. The world will 
soon find out who he was’—a 
prediction which indeed came true, 
Doubtless the limpid, clear-flow. 
ing style of his prose has no 
little contributed to the populari. 
sation of his works. However 
weighed down with metaphysics, 
his writings are generally so trans. 
parent in expression, and so clear 
in conception, as to form delightful 
reading—the maliciousness adding 
piquancy here and there. 

But it is on the subject of nature 
and art generally, above all, his 
darling theme of music, that we 
find him at his best and happiest. 

The sneer has now vanished from 
his lips, and instead of gall and 
wormwood we have honeyed utter. 
ances only. Whilst none could 
more pungently satirise the things 
he hated, none could more poeti- 
cally extol the things he loved 
—witness his chapters on music, 
art, and nature. Of course, 
only scientific musicians, and per. 
haps also musicians wedded to 
the music of the future, can fully 
appreciate his theories; but all 
who care for music at all, and 
understand what it means in the 
faintest degree, will read with de. 
light such passages as these : 


How significant and full of meaning is 
the language of music! Take the Da Cap, 
for instance, which would be intolerable in 
literary and other compositions, yet here is 
judicious and welcome, since in order to 
grasp the melody we must hear it twice. 

The unspeakable fervour or inwardness 
(innige) of all music by virtue of which it 
brings before us so near and yet so remote 
a paradise, arises from the quickening of 
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our innermost nature that it produces, 


always without its reality or tumult. 


Music, indeed, is bound up with 
Schopenhauer’s metaphysical theo- 
ries; and rather than miss one of 
the most exquisite passages on this 
subject in his opus magnum, we for 
once graze lightly on metaphysical 
ground. The following requires to 
be carefully thought over : 


The nature of man is so constituted that 
his will is perpetually striving and per- 
petually being satisfied—striving anew, 
and so on, ad inf., his only happiness con- 
sisting in the transition from wish to ful- 
filment and from fulfilment to wish: all 
else is mere ennui. 

Corresponding to this is the nature of 
melody, which is a constant swerving and 
wandering from the key-note, not only by 
means of perfect harmonies, such as the 
third and dominant, but in a thousand ways 
and by every possible combination, always 
perforce returning to the key-note at last. 
Herein, melody expresses the multiform 
striving of the will, its fulfilment by vari- 
ous harmonies, and finally, its perfect satis- 
faction in the key-note. The invention of 
melody—in other words, the unveiling 
thereby of the deepest secrets of human 
will and emotion—is the achievement of 
genius farthest removed from all reflective 
and conscious design. I will carry my 
analogy further. As the rapid transition 
of wish to fulfilment and from fulfilment to 
wish is happiness and contentment, so 
quick melodies without great deviations 
from the key-note are joyous, whilst slow 
melodies, only reaching the key-note after 
plainful dissonances and frequent changes 
of time, are sad. The rapid, lightly- 
grasped phrases of dance-music seem to 
speak of easily reached, everyday happi- 
ness: the allegro maestoso, on the contrary, 
with its slow periods, long movements and 
wide deviations, bespeaks a noble, mag- 
nanimous striving after a far-off goal, the 
fulfilment of which is eternal. The adagio 
proclaims the suffering of lofty endeavours, 
holding petty or common joys in contempt. 
How wonderful is the effect of minor and 
major! how astounding that the alteration 
of a semitone and the exchange from a 
major to a minor third should immediately 
and invariably awaken a pensive, wistful 
mood from which the major at once releases 
us! The adagio in a minor key expresses 
the deepest sadness, losing itself in a pa- 
thetic lament. 


Such brief citations suffice to 
show us in what light Schopenhauer 
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regarded music, but all who wish 
to master his theories on the sub- 
ject must turn to his works them- 
selves, wherein they will find, as 
our French neighbours say, @ quot 
boire et d quot manger: in other 
words, intellectual sustenance, 
equally light, palatable, and nour- 
ishing, to be returned to again 
and again with unflagging appetite. 
The world of art, like the world 
of thought and philosophy, was 
more real and vital to him than 
that of daily life and common cir- 
cumstances ; and how he regarded 
a musical composition, a picture, a 
book, or any true work of art, the 
following happy similes will testify : 


The creations of poets, sculptors, and 
artists generally contain treasures of 
deepest recognisable wisdom, since in these 
is proclaimed the innermost nature of 
things, whose interpreters and illustrators 
they are. Every one who reads a poem or 
looks at a work of art must seek for such 
wisdom, and each naturally grasps it in 
proportion to his intelligence and culture, 
as a skipper drops his plummet line just as 
far as the length of his rope allows. We 
should stand before a picture as before a 
sovereign, waiting to see if it has some- 
thing to tell us and what it may be, and 
no more speak to the one than to the 
other—else we only express ourselves. 


This last sentence shows Scho- 
penhauer’s intensity of artistic feel- 
ing, nor must it be for a mo- 
ment supposed that he was insen- 
sible to nature. In his last lonely 
years at Frankfurt, and indeed 
throughout his life, long country 
rambles were his daily recreations, 
the wholesome rule of ‘ two hours’ 
brisk movement in the open air,” 
which he laid down for his country 
people, not being neglected by him- 
self. Many of us know Frankfurt 
pretty well, and can picture to our. 
selves exactly the kind of suburban 
spot which might have suggested 
this thought to the great pessimist: 

How esthetic is Nature! Every corner 
of the world, no matter how insignificant, 
adorns itself in the tastefullest manner 
when left alone, proclaiming by natural 
grace and harmonious grouping of leaves, 
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flowers and garlands that Nature, and not 
the great egotist man, has here had her way. 
Neglected spots straightway become beau- 
tiful. 

And then he goes on to compare 
the English and French garden, 
with a compliment to the former, 
which unfortunately it has ceased 
to deserve. The straggling, old- 
fashioned English garden Schopen- 
hauer admired so much is now a 
rarity—the formal parterres, geo- 
metrical flower beds, and close- 
cropped alleys he equally detested, 
having superseded the easy natural 
graces of former days. He adored 
animals no less than nature, and 
amid the intricate problems of his 
great work and the weighty ques- 
tions therein evolved concerning 
the nature and destiny of human 
will andintellect, he makes occasion 
to put in a plea for the dumb things 
so dear to him. His pet dog, 
Atma, meaning, in Sanscrit, the 
Soul of the Universe, was the con- 
stant companion of his walks, and 
when he died, his master was in- 
consolable. The cynic, the mis- 
anthrope, the woman-hater, was all 
tenderness here. 

Was Schopenhaner happy or 
not? Who can answer that ques- 
tion for another? He was alone 
in the world, having never made 
for himself a home or domestic 
ties; he hated society — except, 
as we have seen, that infini- 
tesimal portion of it suited to 
his intellectual aspirations, his fa- 
vourite recreations being long 
country walks and the drama. It 
also amused him to dine at a table 
@héte, which he did constantly in 
the latter part of his lifetime. But 
that he understood what inner 
happiness was we have seen, and 
the secret of it he had discovered 
also. If joy of the intenser kind is 
born of thought and spiritual or 
intellectual beauty, no less true it 
is, that everyday enjoyment depends 
on cheerfulness, and with the fol- 
lowing golden maxims, suited alike 
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for the Normal Mensch and the 
Genialer, commonplace humanity 
and the choicer intellects among 
whom Schopenhauer found his kin. 
dred, may aptly close this little 


paper : 


What most directly and above everything 
else makes us happy, is cheerfulness of 
mind, for this excellent gift is its own 
reward. He who is naturally joyous, has 
every reason to be so, for the simple reason 
that he is as he is. Nothing can compen- 
sate like cheerfulness for the lack of 
other possessions, whilst in itself it makes 
up for all others. A man may be young, 
well-favoured, rich, honoured, happy, but 
if we would ascertain whether or no he be 
happy, we must first put the question—is 
he cheerful? If he is cheerful, then it 
matters not whether he be young or old, 
straight or crooked, rich or poor: he is 
happy. Let us throw open wide the doors 
to Cheerfulness whenever she makes her 
appearance, for it can never be unpropi- 
tious: instead of which, we too often bar 
her way, asking ourselves—Have we 
indeed, or have we not, good reasons for 
being content? Cheerfulness is the cur- 
rent coin of happiness, and not like other 
possession, merely its letter of credit. 


We will close this paper with a 
few quotations culled here and there 
from the four volumes before us. 
It is alternately the sage, the artist, 
the satirist who is speaking to us. 


Poverty is the scourge of the people, 
ennui of the better ranks. The boredom of 
Sabbatarianism is to the middle classes 
what weekday penury is to the needy. 

Thinkers, and especially men of true 
genius, without any exception, find noise 
insupportable. This is no question of 
habit. The truly stoical indifference of 
ordinary minds to noise is extraordinary: 
it creates no disturbance in their thoughts, 
either when occupied in reading or writing, 
whereas, on the contrary, the intellectually 
endowed are thereby rendered incapable of 
doing anything. I have ever been of 
opinion that the amount of noise a man 
can support with equanimity is in inverse 
proportion to his mental powers, and may 
be taken therefore as a measure of in- 
tellect generally. If I hear a dog bark- 
ing for hours on the threshold of a house, 
I know well enough what kind of brains I 
may expect from its inhabitants. He who 
habitually slams the door instead of closing 
it is not only an ill-bred, but a coarse 
grained, feebly-endowed creature. 

It is truly incredible how negative and 
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insignificant, seen from without, and how 
dull and meaningless, regarded from with- 
in, is the life of by far the greater bulk of 
human beings ! 

The life of every individual, when re- 
garded in detail, wears a comic, when re- 
garded as a whole, a tragic aspect. For 
the misadventures of the hour, the toiling 
and moiling of the day, the fretting of the 
week, are turned by freak of destiny into 
comedy. But the never-fulfilled desires, 
the vain strivings, the hopes so pitilessly 
shattered, the unspeakable blunders of life 
as a whole, with its final suffering and 
death, ever make up a tragedy. 

Mere clever men always appear exactly 
at the right time: they are called forth by 
the spirit of their age, to fulfil its needs, 
being capable of nothing else. They in- 
fluence the progressive culture of their 
fellows and demands of special enlighten- 
ment ; thereby their praise and its reward. 
Genius flashes like a comet amid the orbits 
of the age, its erratic course being a mys- 
tery to the steadfastly moving planets 
around. 

Genius produces no works of practical 
value. Music is composed, poetry con- 
ceived, pictures painted—but a work of 
genius is never a thing to use. Useless- 
ness indeed is its title of honour, All 
other human achievements contribute to- 
wards the support or alleviation of our ex- 
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istence ; works of genius alone exist for 
their own sake, or may be considered as 
the very flower and bloom of destiny. 
This is why the enjoyment of art so uplifts 
our hearts. In the natural world also we 
rarely see beauty allied to usefulness. 
Lofty trees of magnificent aspect bear no 
fruit, productive trees for the most part 
being ugly little cripples. So also, the 
most beautiful buildings are not useful. A 
temple is never a dwelling-place, A man 
of rare mental endowments, compelled by 
circumstances to follow a humdrum 
career fitted for the most commonplace, is 
like a costly vase, covered with exquisite 
designs, used as a cooking utensil. To 
compare useful people with geniuses is to 
compare building stones with diamonds. 

Could we prevent all villains from be- 
coming fathers of families, shut up the 
dunderheads in monasteries, permit a 
harem to the nobly-gifted, and provide 
every girl of spirit and intellect with a 
husband worthy of her, we might look for 
an age surpassing that of Pericles. 

Virtue, no more than genius, is to be 
taught. We might just as well expect 
our systems of morals and ethics generally 
to produce virtuous, noble-minded and 
saintly individuals, as esthetics to create 
poets, sculptors, and musicians, 


M. B.-E. 


[The above article gives a highly favourable view of the keen-witted, well-to-do 
eynic, who so carefully skimmed the daily cream of his readings and meditations during 
many years, producing many good remarks, but establishing no claim, in our humble 
opinion, to the character of a great teacher.—Eb. ] 
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THE REVIVAL OF THE WARLIKE POWER OF CHINA. 


By Caprarin Cyprian 


N the latter months of the past 
year, when the imminent dan- 
ger threatening the peace of Europe 
showed signs of passing away, pub- 
lic attention in this country —with- 
out being diverted from the direction 
in which it had so long been turned 
—was arrested by occurrences in a 
more remote quarter of the world. 
The conflict which had raged be- 
tween the Powers of Eastern 
Europe, and into which there was 
but too much reason to fear we 
ourselves might be drawn, had 
ceased, if not permanently, at least 
for atime. As the political atmo- 


sphere cleared, we were enabled to 
look beyond the Balkan Peninsula, 
towards which we had for so many 
months directed our anxious gaze, 
and to watch the progress of events 


tending to constitute a newer and 
a wider Oriental Question. China 
was once more heard of as a Great 
Power in Asia. The short-lived 
kingdom of Yakoob Beg had again 
passed under the dominion of its 
ancient masters; and Chinese gen- 
erals had conducted campaigns, 
amidst the stupendous difficulties 
presented by the physical conditions 
of Central Asia, with a skill and 
perseverance which not even the 
military history of the new German 
Empire has caused us to look upon 
as common in warlike operations. 
Following, as did these occurrences, 
so soon upon the suppression of the 
great Mussulman revolt of the Pan- 
thays, it was to be expected that 
they would invest with increased 
interest the state of our relations 
with the ancient empires of the far 
Asiatic East. But the stage on 
which they were enacted was ob- 
scured by the stirring episodes of 
the still unfinished drama played 
in the more immediate foreground 
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of the great scene of Oriental 
politics. Other events then took 
place which continued to interfere 
with our opportunities of observing 
more distant affairs. Thus it hap. 
pened that our attention was only 
temporarily arrested, and that ina 
short time we ceased to regard with 
much interest anything ocurring in 
spots farther off than North-Western 
India. 

It would not be difficult to pro. 
vide a long array of reasons why 
we should look with considerable 
anxiety on the contemporary his- 
tory of the two Oriental peoples 
with whom we have an extensive 
commercial intercourse—the Chi- 
nese and the Japanese. But as the 
propriety of doing so is universally 
admitted, there is no need to ad- 
duce such reasons now. A more 
useful occupation will be to call 
attention to a remarkable effect 
which our intercourse with them 
has had upon the conduct of these 
nations. From observation of it we 
may be able to form a fairly correct 
estimate of their future demeanour 
towards western countries, and the 
ultimate result upon the relations 
existing between them and the 
great commercial communities of 
Europe and America. It will not 
be necessary to specify the interest 
we have in the trade of the far 
East by giving a long list of values 
and figures; fortunately now all 
persons of ordinary education ar 
perfectly aware that our business 
connection with China is one of 
considerable importance to us ; and 
few require to be persuaded that 
any serious interruption of it would 
strike a dangerous blow at the 
prosperity of our ocean trade. It 
will be enough to say that of the 
whole foreign maritime commerce of 
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China about five-sixths fall to the 
share of our fellow-countrymen. 

In the minds of most men, the 
chief peculiarity of the Chinese and 
their government is felt to be in- 
tense conservatism. Stability of 
institutions and objection to change 
in the concerns of private life are 
commonly dwelt upon as their most 
marked characteristics. To copy 
and repeat that which has for long 
been in existence, simply because 
it has been long in existence, is, 
to thousands of cultivated Euro- 
peans, the significant feature of 
Chinese polity and of the genius of 
the people. That both the gover- 
nors and the governed in the 
Middle Kingdom have an unreason- 
ing, uninquiring preference for 
everything that is old, solely be- 
cause of its antiquity, and refuse to 
have anything to do with whatever 
is new-fangled, only on account of 
its novelty, no matter how beneficial 
its adoption may prove, is held 
amongst us to be one of those un- 
questioned truths which justify us 
in using them as foundations where- 
on to construct proverbial sayings. 
It has, in fact, obtained an univer- 
sal currency in the West; and is 
now one of the most cherished 
articles of what may be called our 
international creed. It will cer- 
tainly be an arduous task to at- 
tempt to shake the common belief 
in it; and the latter will probably 
only yield to the results of more 
intimate communication with the 
Chinese nation, which it must take 
many years to establish effectually. 

Having said this it will, no 
doubt, appear extremely bold, if an 
endeavour be made to show that 
this supposed bigoted conservatism 
of the whole people of China has no 
real foundation in fact, but is merely 
the product of the very incorrect 
inferences of superficial or inter- 
ested observers,—foreigners too 
busily occupied with their own con- 
cerns as traders, or missionaries 
unsuccessful in persuading the in- 
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habitants of the country that the 
doctrines they preached, and 
wh‘ch their lay countrymen were 
supposed to exhibit in practice in 
the seaports, were superior to 
those held by their forefathers. 
Chinese conservatism in reality 
consisted in this, a determination 
to accept nothing new until good 
cause had been shown for its adop- 
tion. No innovation would be per- 
mitted until it was established 
beyond doubt that it was an im- 
provement on that which it dis- 
placed, and that the balance of 
advantage due to its adoption was 
sufficient also to compensate for the 
inevitable disturbance consequent 
on the change. The readiest and 
most radical reformers have never 
accused the Chinese of a want of 
perception; and nothing is more 
certain in their history, especially 
in that portion of it which is sub- 
sequent to the beginning of their 
intercourse with Western nations, 
than that, once they were satisfied 
that they would gain by intro- 
ducing some reform or borrowing 
some foreign custom or institution, 
they made the change or adopted 
the institution as rapidly as their 
circumstances permitted. Move- 
ment was, undoubtedly, sometimes 
extremely slow; but this was due 
chiefly to the physical conditions of 
the empire. Where distances are 
so great and population so vast 
as in China, and where communi- 
cations have been so frequently 
interrupted by neglect of their 
maintenance or by the consequences 
of insurrections, the circulation of 
ideas was, naturally, much im- 
peded. It was also checked by 
the provincial organisation of the 
empire, and the different dialects 
spoken in different districts. The 
authorities of a province with a 
population equal to that of a great 
European kingdom had enough to 
do to introduce reforms into their 
own Government without troubling 
themselves about the affairs of 
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their neighbours. Not only is such 
an inference justified by the proba- 
bilities of the case; its correctness 
is fully established by actual ob- 
servation. Thus in those provinces 
where intercourse with foreigners 
is most general, may be seen the 
greatest prevalence of customs 
borrowed from them: whilst in 
those to which strangers rarely 
penetrate, the ancient order of 
things has been far less disturbed. 

What is particularly worthy of 
notice in this respect is the extent 
to which the Chinese governments, 
imperial and _ provincial, have 
availed themselves of improvements 
in the art of war both by land and 
sea, which have originated in the 
West. One very striking result of 
their having done so is the reap- 
pearance of their country as a con- 
quering empire in Central Asia. 
Another, but little less striking, is 
the certainty with which insurrec- 
tions, even of formidable dimen- 
sions, are now suppressed. Other 
results of even greater importance 
and specially concerning ourselves, 
may be looked for in the future ; 
and probably the opening of regular 
diplomatic relations with European 
and American States foreshadows 
an approaching adoption of a line 
of conduct which will have con- 
siderable influence on the state of 
international politics in the far 
East. 

When the intercourse of Western 
nations with China had attained 
anything like large proportions, 
somewhere about the latter part of 
the sixteenth and the early part of 
the seventeenth centuries, the war- 
like systems of Europe were scarcely 
so admirable as to call for close 
imitation. The feudal array of the 
medieval period had not yet grown 
into the standing army of modern 
times; and the calling of the soldier, 
where he was not a condottiere, or a 
mercenary, had not been elevated in- 
to a distinct profession—a condition 
probably only realised as a result of 
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the Thirty Years’ War. In Eng. 
land, indeed, the geographical po- 
sition of the country and the pecu- 
liar aptitudes of the people had 
caused the foundations of the pre- 
sent naval service to be laid under 
the last two Henrys; but, as a 
rule, a distinct and permanently 
embodied ‘armed force, for service 
beyond palace walls, was a thing 
scarcely even thought of. It fol- 
lowed as a necessary consequence 
from this that there was an almost 
complete absence of any systematic 
arrangement for equipping such 
forces as were from time to time 
ordered to take the field. The 
‘tenures’ of the age left much to 
the voluntary effort, if not of indi- 
vidual men-at-arms and foot-men, 
at all events of the lord whose 
banner they were compelled to 
follow. Discipline was of course 
very imperfect in a body which had 
but little continuity of existence. 
Its sanctions must have almost en- 
tirely depended upon the caprice of 
certain personages not by any 
means sure of holding the same 
position in two consecutive wars. 
The difficulty of maintaining order 
was rendered almost insuperable by 
the want of any organised commis- 
sariat or system of supply ; and the 
history of Mansfeld’s and Wallen- 
stein’s forces show us that even 
after several years’ experience of 
contest conducted on something 
like the principles of modern war- 
fare, at least as far as arms aud 
tactics are concerned, acommander’s 
ideas of discipline were satisfied if 
he kept up a certain internal regu- 
larity without thought of the be- 
haviour of his men towards the 
inhabitants of the country in which 
they were operating. Not even the 
skill and experience of earlier 
leaders could impart to their troops 
the coherence and completeness of 
organisation which have for genera- 
tions been regarded as essential to 
the efficiency of an army. It was 
the personal feelings of attachment 
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and admiration that brought volun- 
teers in flocks to the standards of 
the Great Captain, and but for his 
fidelity to one side even Spinola 
might be included in the list of 
eminent condottieri. His great an- 
tagonist, Prince Maurice, headed 
rather an insurgent nation than an 
organised military force. The new 
system of fortification was little 
known beyond the limits of Italy; 
Errard’s improvements in it were 
confined to a few French fortresses, 
and Vauban was yet unborn. In 
naval affairs the Chinese had still 
less to learn. The junks of to-day, 
unaltered as they are from designs 
dating centuries back, will compare 
favourably with the coasting craft 
of many Western countries ; and 
those in existence nearly three 
hundred years ago must have 
equalled in most respects, and sur- 
passed in many, the barques and 
pinnaces and caravels which sailed 
under the successors of Magellan 
and Andrade. In one point, cer- 
tainly, the Europeans had an ad- 
vantage which was unknown to, or 
but little taken advantage of, by the 
Chinese. They had fire-arms, both 
portable and in the shape of cannon, 
fit for use in either land or sea 
warfare. The latter people had 
known how to fabricate gunpowder 
long before the reputed discoveries of 
Roger Bacon or Berthold Schwarz, 
and had used it for blasting rocks, 
mining in siege operations, and 
combustible toys. This is admitted 
on all hands. That they used it 
for warlike purposes as an explosive 
propellent is usually denied, though 
some facts seem to prove that it 
was so used in at least some of the 
provinces. 

In every other respect the land 
and sea forces of the Chinese 
emperors were probably not only 
superior to those of the West, but 
very much so. The naval and 
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military organisation—on paper at 
least—was very perfect. This was 
apparently the case even during 
the declining years of the Ming 
dynasty. When the Manchoo 
usurpers took the place of the 
latter, fresh vigour was infused into 
the warlike institutions of the em- 
pire; and it is probably not too 
much to say, that during the greater 
part of the seventeenth century 
no European nation could show 
anything comparable in numerical 
strength, organisation, and system 
of supply with the defensive forces 
of the Son of Heaven. A French 
historian,' writing before the fall of 
the Mings, gives the following de- 
scription of a Chinese army : 


Their arms are harquebuses, pikes, 
staves with iron, and hatchets (? battle- 
axes), The horsemen use other arms ; 
when they go to fight they carry four 
swords at their saddle-pommel ; they hold 
two in their hands when they charge, and 
make use of them with great dexterity. 
They likewise use darts and lances. They 
are accustomed to be environed with a 
troop of grooms, which are about them 
when they enter battle, the which are nim- 
ble and well-armed, Their valour consists 
in policy and stratagems of war, where 
they employ their minds, more than their 
courage to charge the enemy openly. 


Probably no higher compliment 
could be paid to the strategic abili- 
ties of the Chinese generals than is 
conveyed in the last quoted sen- 
tence. When it is remembered that 
this notice was written about 1644, 
or before the Manchoo dynasty had 
firmly seated itself on the throne, 
and was derived from accounts of 
observers whose visits were con- 
temporaneous with the misery and 
disorganisation which immediately 
preceded the overthrow of the 
native line of sovereigns, it will be 
readily seen how much early Euro- 
pean travellers were struck by the 
condition of the Chinese forces. Of 
the navy, says another authority :? 


' Michael Baudier of Languedoc, Old English trans. 
2 Bernardino des Escalanta, English trans. 1579. 
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The greatest ships they have are called 
juncos, which are very great, and are 
made for the wars, with castles very 
high in the poop and prore, like to the 
ships of the Levant. There are so many 
of these, that it is easy for any general of 
the sea to join together in a little time a 
navy of from five hundred to a thousand of 
them, of the same making and greatness. 


That the numbers stated are not 
exaggerated will be known to every 
one who has visited the Middle 
Kingdom even of late years, or who 
is conversant with the history of 
our wars with China. The same 
may be said of the following state- 
ment : 


The king hath great ships, armed and 
warlike, which run by all these coasts and 
islands to seek out thieves and pirates ; 
and within the rivers they have for this 
purpose many small armed ships, very 
good of sail. The principle of their policy 
is, to keep up in peace as well as war 
great armies. 


The organisation, discipline, and 
administration of these forces could 
not fail to have astonished the 
Western strangers who first ob- 
served them, accustomed as they 
have been to the fitful and un- 
systematic arrangements of their 
own governments. A very recent 
writer * has given us a sketch of 
some regulations of ancient stand- 
ing for the maintenance and equip- 
ment of certain branches of the 
Chinese navy, which might, even 
now, be found worthy of attention 
by Admiralties much farther West. 
The squadrons stationed in the 
waters of the great maritime pro- 
vince of Kwangtung (Anglicé Can- 
ton) are divided into three classes 
or rates, according to the original 
cost of construction of each vessel. 


They are classed for nine years only, 
and are not allowed to go into dock for a 
general overhaul until they have been 
three years in commission. At the end of 
the first three years the provincial authori- 
ties are empowered by the Board at 
Pe-king to expend in repairs on each 
vessel of the different classes a sum pro- 
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portionate to her first cost. When they 
have been in commission six years, they 
are again docked for general repairs, the 
amount authorised in the case of vessels in 
each class being strictly defined by an un- 
varying rule. After nine years they are 
regarded as no longer fit for service. 


Rules of too great rigidity, un- 
doubtedly, occasionally defeat the 
object with which they have been 
framed ; but it is probable that the 
existence of some such regulations 
would prevent the repetition of the 
charges, now made against our own 
Administration in every Session 
of Parliament, of expending upon 
many vessels sums larger than new 
ships of the same class would cost. 

The Manchoo conquerors were 
unable, even if they had desired it, 
to overthrow completely the exist- 
ing order of things in the empire 
when they succeeded to power. In 
so vast and thickly populated a 
country to have swept away old 
institutions wholesale, in order to 
replace them by others, would have 
been impossible. The ancient po- 
lity was therefore practically unas- 
sailed. New blood was, indeed, 
introduced into the government, 
and many branches of it were re- 
formed; but important departments, 
as that of war, for example, have 
an organisation in reality of much 
older date than the Tartar Con- 
quest. At the capital was a regu- 
lar war ministry divided into the 
several branches (which have not 
had a very long existence in some 
European States) concerned with 
the maintenance of discipline, and 
the administration of finance and 
military justice. The vexed ques- 
tion of civilian control, so warmly 
discussed not very long ago amongst 
ourselves, was practically settled. 
A traveller, writing more than two 
centuries ago, tells us that the five 
branches of the war department 
are subordinate to the Supreme 
Board of War, or Yong-Ching-fu, 
the president of which is one of the 


* Archdeacon Gray, China. London: 1878. 
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most powerful and highly placed 
officers in the empire. 

His authority extends over the five de- 

rtments of the war office, and over all 
the officers and soldiers near the Court. 
But to moderate this extraordinary power, 
which renders him master of so great a 
number of troops, he is given as assistant 
a literary mandarin [i.e. a civilian official], 
with the title of Superintendent of the 
Army, and two inspectors, nominated by 
the emperor, who take part in the admi- 
nistration. 


In other words, the Military Com- 
mander-in-Chief, in administrative 
matters, was supervised by a civil 
minister; and the finances of the 
army were under the inspection 
of two officials, who also were 
civilians. 

It is well known that the subject 
of a standing army was one of 
those most anxiously considered by 
the generation of Englishmen which 
witnessed the restored monarchy of 
the Stuarts ; and that the establish- 
ment of a militia, or force not likely 
to be especially devoted to the per- 
son of the sovereign and hostile to 
the liberties of the nation, was a 
matter of animated debate through- 
out the seventeenth century, and of 
protracted discussion during the 
eighteenth. In China, whilst our 
ancestors were discussing, the em- 
peror and his mandarins had de- 
vised a scheme which provided for 
the existence of two distinct bodies 
—a regular standing army and a 
local militia—in the general force 
maintained for the defence of the 
empire. The former, composed of 
Manchoo countrymen of the reign- 
ing family, was bound by every tie 
to the dynasty, and, no doubt, long 
constituted its firmest support. The 
latter was composed exclusively of 
native Chinese, was organised lo. 
cally, and was far more likely to be 
of use in defending the provinces 
against foreign invasion than in 
Oppressing the inhabitants. The 
discipline of both branches of the 
military establishment was as su- 
perior to that of contemporaneous 
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armaments in Europe as was their 
organisation. A Spanish travellex 
in the seventeenth century recounts 
that he met a Chinese army on the 
march ; and, that so admirable was 
the behaviour of the men, he 
would rather pass two such armies 
than one of his own countrymen, 
Their drill was not behind that 
practised in the West, and there 
is a general agreement of authori- 
ties that—however excellent in it- 
self, or the reverse—the men were 
well instructed in it. Promotion 
in all ranks depended chiefly upon 
the possession of a satisfactory 
knowledge of the various branches 
of a soldier’s education. The good 
behaviour of the men on the line of 
march—when the restraints of dis- 
cipline are most likely to be re- 
laxed—shows that their wants were 
well cared for by their officers ; and 
a further proof that they were regu- 
larly and amply paid and provided 
for, is to be found in the ease with 
which their ranks were recruited. 
This ought to be sufficient to 
assure us that if the Chinese of the 
sixteenth and seventeenth centuries 
did not see fit to adopt any of the 
warlike institutions and methods of 
the Western peoples, whose ac- 
quaintance they had just made, it 
was not from any failure on their 
part to perceive the superiority of 
the foreign systems. Such supe- 
riority did not exist; if it had 
existed there is strong reason for 
believing that the Chinese would 
have copied the particulars in 
which it lay. This will be seen 
from their behaviour with regard 
to one important element of war- 
like strength. Inferior in every 
other particular that careful orga- 
nisation could secure, the forces of 
European States had this one su~ 
periority, they were provided with 
firearms—matchlocks and cannon— 
which, though rude and imperfect 
judged by the standard of to-day, 
were incomparably more efficient 
than any other missile weapons in 
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existence. Nearly a quarter of a 
century before the Ming emperors 
ceased to reign, the power of Euro- 
pean artillery was exhibited to the 
sovereign and his ministers in some 
trifling experiments at the capital. 
The propriety of adopting the new 
arm was at once perceived ; and the 
fall of the native dynasty, though 
it could not be prevented, was at 
least delayed by the use of weapons 
which added considerably to the 
efficiency of its armies. The Man- 
choo usurpers of the earlier gene- 
rations, with warlike instincts still 
unimpaired, eagerly availed them- 
selves of the advantages which the 
new armament had now been con- 
clusively shown to confer on its 
eee and the skill of some 

uropean missionaries enabled them 
to accumulate a supply of cannon 
of highly respectable construction, 
and great extent. As we found in 
our first war (1840-2), Chinese 
fortresses and junk squadrons were 
provided with a surprisingly nu- 
merous artillery. The national 
conservatism was certainly not 
proof against the admission of a 
very important innovation into the 
equipment of both the land and sea 
forces. 

But from the early part of the 
seventeenth century onward, pro- 
gress in Europe was rapid, in the 
Middle Kingdom slow. In the lat- 
ter peace with foreign Powers pre- 
vailed, and the only foes which the 
new dynasty had to contend with 
were half-barbarian tribes armed 
with primitive weapons, or insig- 
nificant bodies of insurgents but 
scantily supplied with munitions of 
war. In the West, on the other 
hand, artillery was being made 
more mobile; the match-lock and 
“snap-haunce’ were giving way 
to the flint-lock, and naval) archi- 
tects were building vessels not very 
dissimilar in design from the line- 
of-battle ship, and the frigate, 
which have survived almost to our 
own days. 
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With these improvements the 
Chinese authorities were not 
brought face to face till two cen- 
turies had elapsed ; when they were, 
they lost little time in using them 
as guides in the reformation of their 
defensive system. In this they 
were checked and hindered by cir. 
cumstances arising from the in- 
ternal condition of the country; 
and were unable, until recent years, 
to take full advantage of the 
examples offered them. It was 
ignorance of foreign progress, not 
obstinate opposition to its intro. 
duction, which enabled Anson’s 
chaplain to say with truth that 
the Commodore’s ship was equal 
to the whole navy of China. When 
we first came to blows with 
them, nearly forty years ago, their 
army and navy were equipped in a 
manner which showed that but 
little advance had been made since 
the middle of the seventeenth cen. 
tury. But their troops and ships, 
such as they were, had been quite 
equal to any demands made upon 
them until they had to contend 
witha European adversary. When 
this occurred they perceived that 
further reform was necessary, and 
they introduced it as soon as cir. 
cumstances permitted. 

The ludicrous, and probably an- 
thentic story, of the make-believe 
steamer—with a funnel and smoke, 
but no engines—constructed by the 
Chinese on one of the rivers of 
which we were trying to force the 
passage, has a meaning which is 
seldom attributed to it. It shows 
at all events that they admitted the 
advantages of the new war-vessels. 
As we were but ill-provided with 
such craft in the first Anglo-Chi- 
nese war, it is highly probable that 
a ruse was intended, and that it was 
expected—not altogether without 
reason—that our lighter sailing ves- 
sels would be deterred from at 
tempting to pass up a river in the 
upper waters of which so formid- 
able an antagonist was awaiting 
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them. The spirit of imitation was 
proved to exist, and when peace 
ensued advantage was taken of the 
opportunity to, at the least try, to in- 
troduce further reforms. A British 
officer, in a postscript to his account 
of the earlier war, says, quoting an 
authority on the spot: 


The Chinese are building ships on Euro- 
pean models for defensive objects; they 
are constructing their forts on better prin- 
ciples ; and they have foreigners in their 
pay, from whose instruction they hope to 
benefit in the practice of the gunnery. 


He adds, that they had already 
launched one fine frigate built by 
an American. This was published 
five-and-thirty years ago. A central 
government becoming more and 
more corrupt and weak, was too 
much taken up with endeavours 
to suppress the serious rebellions, 
which its corruption and weakness 
had done so much to cause, to be 
able to pursue steadfastly the path 
of naval and military reform. Con- 
sequently it was not till the nation 
had received the rude lessons of our 
second war with them, that they 
felt obliged to neglect other con- 
siderations, and set determinedly 
about reorganising the national de- 
fences. The results of their atten- 
tion to gunnery and fortification 
were revealed to us in the issue of 
our unsuccessful attack upon the 
Pei-ho forts. Mr. Loch, who was 
present with the expedition, into 
whose hands they subsequently fell, 
was greatly struck by the excel- 
lence of these fortifications. ‘It 
was wonderful,’ he says, ‘ to think 
that the whole of these works had 
been constructed in the last few 
months.’ 

The effect of the victories of the 
Anglo-French expedition, which 
finally seized the capital and de- 
stroyed the ancestral residence of 
the Son of Heaven, was soon per- 
ceptible in the renewed vigour with 
which the Chinese authorities occu- 
pied themselves in introducing im- 
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provements into their naval and mili- 
tary system. Armies disciplined on 
the European plan were formed to 
suppress the great Tai-ping revolt, 
which was finally broken by the 
operations of the ‘ ever victorious’ 
force led by our countryman, Gor- 
don of the Royal Engineers. A 
naval contingent was provided 
under English officers and manned 
by English seamen. The latter 
force did not exist long; but its 
early dissolution was not due to 
any contempt of Western appli- 
ances for naval warfare. In some 
interesting reminiscences of a resi- 
dence at Peking, in the early days 
of our diplomatic intercourse with 
the Imperial Government, the late 
Dr. Rennie gives several instances 
of the zeal and industry which 
Chinese officers of respectable rank 
and mature age exhibited in their 
endeavours to profit by the lessons 
of Western instructors in the mili- 
tary art. The seed sown by these 
bore fruit with great rapidity. There 
is probably not a province to which 
Europeans have access in large 
numbers in which there is not now 
at least the nucleus of a consider- 
able force trained on the Western 
system. The independence of the 
various provincial governments has, 
it is true, led to a want of unifor- 
mity in the methods adopted; and 
in adjoining districts may be found 
bodies of troops trained by English 
and by German officers, and obeying 
words of command in the English 
or the German tongue. But thisis 
a sure sign that the local mandarins 
are not prejudiced against foreign 
practices likely to improve their gar- 
risons simply because such practices 
are foreign. 

Old plans have in many cases 
been adhered to. There are still 
squadrons of junks, and still troops 
armed with shields, and spears, and 
bows and arrows. Not long ago, 
the present writer saw in the course 
of a few hours’ trip from the Taku 
forts to the city of Tientsin, guards 
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of soldiers armed with Remington 
breech-loaders, match-lock men, 
archers, riverjunkscarrying smooth- 
bores, and trim steam-gun boats 
mounting Krupp _breech-loading 
cannon. But the old is fast being 
replaced by the new. In China the 
vastness of the scale of everything 
precludes the possibility of rapid 
and sweeping reform. Nothing, in 
allthat world of wonders, probably 
strikes a visitor to the capital more 
than the immense mounds in which 
the salt—the sale of which is a 
government monopoly—is stored. 
Merely covered with mats, much 
that can be very ill spared is an- 
nually wasted in the wet season, 
and every vice that can be laid to 
the charge of a monopolist institu- 
tion is aggravated inthisone. The 
authorities are not blind toit. A 
year or two ago an eminent member 
of the imperial government said on 
this subject to an English official, 
whose recent loss the diplomatic 
service and linguistic science have 
had to deplore: ‘We are most 
anxious to abolish it, but a hundred 
thousand employés and their families 
are directly dependent on the ex- 
istence of this monopoly: how can 
we provide for them, under the 
actual circumstances of the country, 
if we disestablish them?’ So, too, 
the old naval and military organi- 
sations are not things to be swept 
away in a moment; they at least 
continue to serve a good purpose in 
the maintenance of internal order. 
But millions have already been 
spent in the construction of war- 
steamers of the modern type, and 
in the establishment of dockyards 
and arsenals, in which munitions of 
war of all kinds may be produced. 
Some seventeen or eighteen years 
ago, when the Tai-ping rebellion 
had been finally suppressed, a gen- 
tleman who had served in the Bri- 
tish army offered his services to 
the eminent Li-Hung-Chang, at 
that time governor of the province 
in which Shanghai—an important 
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treaty port—is situated. This 
gentleman was well acquainted with 
the chemical processes necessary in 
the manufacture of explosives, and 
what we know as ‘ laboratory com- 
positions.’ His offer was accepted 
and asmallrocket and mortar manv- 
factory were established. These 
were subsequently transferred to 
Nan-king, which on the expulsion 
of the rebels, had been re-occupied 
by the Imperialist forces. The es. 
tablishment fixed there became the 
first of the several important ar. 
senals and gun-factories now scat- 
tered throughout the maritime pro- 
vinces of the empire. In 1867 a 
naval yard was established in the 
neighbourhood of Shanghai, and— 
though there are a few Englishmen 
and Americans holding important 
posts in it—the control is exclu- 
sively in the hands of native offi- 
cials, The writer visited it little 
more than two years ago. ‘Two 
steam frigates of nearly 3,000 tons 
measurement, and five gun-vessels 
had been built and launched at it. 
A small iron-clad, for river service, 
was being completed at one of the 
quays. Of the frigates, one was in 
commission, and the writer—who 
has seen her actually at sea—was 
allowed to go over her when lying at 
the anchorage below the Woo-Sung 
bar near Shanghai. She is a hand- 
some craft, completely armed with 
Krupp guns; her crew, from the cap- 
tain down, without exception, com- 
posed of native Chinamen. She did 
the Chinese credit in all respects. 
Attached to the dockyard is a large 
military arsenal, in which are stored 
guns and small arms of all descrip- 
tions, and in which projectiles for 
heavy and field guns, and breech- 
loading rifles of the Remington 
pattern, were being continuously 
produced. Heavy machinery for 
the manufacture of armour plates 
was being erected in a portion of 
the works. Every visitor to Tien- 
tsin is nearly sure to be taken to 
visit the ‘Elgin Joss-house,’ the 
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temple in which the treaty of peace 
was signed by Lord Elgin and the 
other plenipotentiaries. He will 
find that the temple still remains, 
but that it is almost swallowed up 
in the new factory, or, as it would 
be called at Woolwich, laboratory, 
in which projectiles are cast, car- 
tridges fabricated, fuzes driven, and 
even tubes and torpedoes to be fired 
by electricity, made. On the op- 
posite bank of the Peiho he may 
discern the roofs of the great powder 
factory, not long constructed, for 
the manufacture of gunpowder of 
the European kind. 

But perhaps the most marked 
instance of progress in the respect 
under discussion is to be observed 
at, or rather near, the treaty-port of 
Foo-Chow. Under the authority 
of the distinguished Tso-Tsung- 
Tang, M. Giquel, an officer of the 
French navy, began, eleven or 
twelve years ago, to form a dock- 
yard at a point on the Min River, 
below the city just mentioned, 
which could be easily fortified. 
The extraordinary success which 
has attended his labours will not 
be understood without some know- 
ledge of the difficulties with which 
he had to contend. The very 
ground on which the naval yard is 
formed had to be made. The soil 
was alluvial, formed by a thick 
layer of solidified mud, covered 
with a coating of nearly liquid clay. 
In consequence of the freshets in 
the river the level of the ground 
had to be raised five feet. In spite 
of these and many other disadvan- 
tages, M. Giquel, at the end of 
seven years, was able to report that 
he had iron works, rolling mills, 
engine factories, and building slips 
—in fact all the plant of a high- 
class naval yard—in full working 
order, and that he had actually 
built, launched, manufactured the 
engines of, and in some cases the 
armament for, no less than fifteen 
vessels, of which eleven were of 
over one thousand tons’ displace- 
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ment. Not only this, but a school 
for naval officers had been formed, 
and a training-ship, fitted to make 
cruises at sea, had been attached to 
the establishment. Even this ac- 
count of several great arsenals 
would not exhaust all that might 
be said in description of what has 
recently been done in China to in- 
crease the efficiency of the army 
and navy which she has begun to 
consider necessary to her well- 
being. But enough has been said 
to show how earnest her desire to 
do so has been. 

Of the performances of the forces 
which her rulers have lately been 
so occupied in raising, sufficient is 
known to show that the efforts 
made by them have been fully 
justified by the result. The nnu- 
merous admirably equipped steam 
gunboats, frequently commanded 
and always manned by natives, 
have done much towards rooting 
out the piracy which has so long 
been the scourge of the coasting 
trade. From an interesting report 
by Captain Alexander Man, Com- 
missioner of Maritime Customs at 
the northern port of New-Chwang, 
we learn that— 


Piracy, strangled in the Scuth, has en- 
deavoured to establish a new Jocale and 
lease of life on the coast of Manchuria. 
On May 27, 1873, a cruiser, built at the 
Foo-Chow Arsenal, and generally stationed 
in this neighbourhood, caught sight of and 
chased into shoal water a pirate, who had 
the day before captured and pillaged an in- 
bound trader. The steamer, being obliged 
to anchor, sent away her pinnace and cut- 
ters in further pursuit. The miscreants, 
finding themselves hard pushed, ran their 
vessel aground, und opened fire from the 
guns she mounted. The assailants, not- 
withstanding, dashed gallantly in and care 
ried her with small loss, the surviving 
pirates jumping overboard in their en- 
deavour to escape. Having secured their 
prize, the boats proceeded in pursuit of the 
fugitives. Landing through the surf, the 
men overtook and cut down several, suc- 
ceeding eventually in capturing nearly all 
the rest. 


In fact, there was a repetition 
of one of those brilliant little affairs 
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which have brought so much ho- 
nour to the British navy. In the 
following year, Captain Man tells 
us, a more important expedition 
was undertaken against a strong 
band of outlaws. The force sent 
against them was composed, with 
other troops, of eleven hundred dis- 
ciplined infantry, with six guns and 
a small naval brigade, formed of 
the ‘foreign-trained seamen of the 
squadron,’ and was completely suc- 
cessful. The possession of a respect- 
able fleet of war-steamers enabled 
the Chinese Government to act 
with becoming dignity in the diffi- 
cult affair of Formosa, when the 
headlong reformers of Japan were 
doing all they could to irritate 
the Peking Mandarins into war. 
Backed, as it is believed, by the 
admirable advice of our distin- 
guished representative, Sir Thomas 
Wade, they refused to go to war 
about what was in reality a trifling 
’ affair, and by so refusing deprived 
the pugnacious Cabinet of the Mi- 
kado of a chance, at which it had 
clutched, of diverting attention 
from the effects of its heroic home 
policy to foreign affairs. A Chinese 
garrison was speedily conveyed to 
the point in dispute, and the Ja- 
nese warriors returned home. 
ithin the last few weeks intelli- 
ence has arrived from Southern 
hina, to the effect that an insur- 
rection had been altogether sup- 
pressed in a short time, thanks 
chiefly to the facilities afforded by 
the new gunboats for the rapid 
movement of troops. 

Compared with what has taken 
place in Eastern Turkestan, the 
above are but insignificant proofs 
of the extent to which China has 
availed herself of the military les- 
sops of the West. Tso-Tsung- 
Tang has been already mentioned 
as the founder of the great arsenal 
of Foo-Chow. He it is who con- 
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ducted the series of campaigns 
which ended in the restoration of 
the Imperial authority over the 
short-lived kingdom of the Athalik 
Ghazi. Amidst the excitement of 
last year, the leading English news- 
papers could find occasion to call 
attention to what one of them—the 
Spectator — termed ‘beyond doubt 
the most remarkable military en- 
terprise which has been attempted 
by any Asiatic nation within the 
present century.’ The army which 
accomplished this memorable feat, 
Mr. Boulger, in his valuable history 
of Yakoob Beg, says, ‘ closely re- 
sembled that of a European Power.’ 
The story of the war has been 
shortly told as follows : 

In the year 1875 the Chinese Govern- 
ment resolved to chastise the rebel powers 
which had broken away from its control in 
the country lying beyond the province of 
Kansuh. At Lanchefu, the capital of that 
province, troops were accordingly collected 
in large numbers, and the necessary stores 
and supplies of cannon and ammunition 
were forwarded, with as little delay as pos- 
sible, to that place. 


Before the end of 1876 the Tun- 
gan rulers of Urumtsi and Manas 
had been overcome, and the region 
again brought under the sway of 
China. ‘In the short space of 
twenty-one days the Chinese had 
marched close on 400 miles, cap- 
tured three cities, and won one 
pitched encounter.’ Kashgar was 
the next to fall; and when the 
many difficulties which beset the 
enterprise are considered, we may 
concede that it was no exaggera- 
tion to declare that ‘ the task which 
a Chinese general and a Chinese 
army have accomplished is one that 
deserves to rank with many of the 
most celebrated of Furopean cam- 
paigns.’ 4 

The history of these events 
teaches us that it is scarcely correct 
to attribute to the inhabitants of 
the Middle Kingdom an obstinate 


* Spectator, April 13, 1878; see also Pall Mall Gazette for June 1878; and 
Times, November 15, 1878, 
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objection to reform merely on ac- 
count of its foreign origin. It is 
perfectly true that they have been 
inno hurry to put in practice the 
lessons which foreigners have taught 
them: but for that very reason 
their progress is more sure. Re- 
construction in China must neces- 
sarily proceed more slowly than in 
smaller countries, and there is, 
perhaps, something of a statesman- 
like instinct in the persistence with 
which the evils as well as the ad- 
vantages of any innovation are 
carefully weighed before its intro- 
duction is decided on. The country 
has entered on the path of military 
reorganisation, and is evidently en- 
deavouring to assume the position 
of a great warlike power. From 
what “ been said above we may 
estimate the advance it has made. 
It is usually taken for granted that 
the military spirit has no share in 
the formation of the Chinese cha- 
racter. The people in general 
unquestionably object to war for 
war’s sake; but their whole history 
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proves that they do not shrink 
from fighting when the necessity 
of doing so is proved to them. 
Foreign observers have derived 
their ideas of the natural character- 
istics from the literary class, in 
China, as elsewhere, impressed with 
the belief that they are the true 
representatives of the national 
feelings. That something of the 
old warlike spirit still clings to the 
Tartar rulers is not disputed: but 
it is seldom remembered that pure 
Chinese men, such as Tso-Tsung- 
Tang and Li-Hung-Chang °—dis- 
tinguished as military Jeaders— 
are among the most eminent and 
influential personages in the em- 
pire. What may be more safely 
asserted, perhaps, is that Chinese 
policy will rarely be distinguished 
by restlessness and a spirit of 
aggression. The first object of the 
Government and the people seems, 
without much doubt, to be to 
secure respect for their country and 
freedom from improper interference 
with its concerns. 


5 Li-Hung-Chang boasted to an acquaintance of the writer’s that he was ‘ a soldier, not 


a civilian.’ 
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T is not far from fifty years 
since Fraser’s Magazine made its 
first appearance in the world ; Feb- 
ruary 1830 being the exact date, and 
the locus in quo 215 Regent Street, 
the shop of Mr. James Fraser, whose 
name the new periodical carried. 
There was no ostensible editor; but 
that erratic Corkonian, William 
Maginn, seems to have had more 
claim to the title than anybody 
else, and it was perhaps on this 
account that the start was made a 
month late and in somewhat dis- 
orderly style. The first number 
seems to have been thrown together 
anyhow. Yet it does open with a 
‘Confession of Faith’ which is al- 
most entirely political, making it 
* perfectly well understood that we 
are not of Liberal principles.’ Black- 
wood’s, the Gentleman’s, and the New 
Monthly were the only rivals in the 
field, so dull was the literary world 
in which our fathers lived—or shall 
we rather say, so comparatively 
unencumbered ? 

The first article is a commonplace 
review of N. P. Willis’s Poems; 
and the only article of note in the 
number is one that survives to this 
day, and will survive, in book form, 
among ‘ Miscellaneous Essays by 
‘Thomas Carlyle,’ namely, ‘Jean 
Paul Friedrich Richter’s Review 
of Madame de Staél’s Allemagne.’ 
To be precise, the first half of 
the article is in this number and 
the conclusion of it in No. IV. 
The last article in No. I. is on 
* Dramatic Taste,’ taking for text 
the recent bankruptcy of Covent 
Garden Theatre; it discusses the 
causes of the admitted decline of 
the English stage, although more 
theatres are openand more people go 
to them than at any former period, 
and traces that decline mainly to 


the inferiority of the dramatic lite- 
rature of the day, and the reliance 
of managers on scenery and sensu- 
ous attractions—a train of reflec. 
tion which is still sometimes pur- 
sued. 

Another article in one of the early 
numbers is on ‘Arts and Artists,’ 
dealing chiefly with the water- 
colour painters, and we find that 
the half-century which has since 
elapsed has done little or no damage 
to the reputations then placed 
highest: De Wint, Cox, Copley 
Fielding, Cotman, W. Hunt, Prout, 
J. D. Harding, Cattermole, names 
which shone like stars to that 
reviewer fifty years ago, keep their 
brightness. , 
ferred to as the standard of per- 
fection in landscape—that is, for 
the sake of his past works ; for he is 
accused of having become of late 
a great consumer of yellow, and of 
dressing up Nature like the scarlet 
woman of Babylon. 

Among the contributors to the 
first volume were Southey, Galt, 
Crofton Croker, B. W. Proctor, 
who at that time chose the pseu- 
donym of ‘J. Bethel,’ afterwards 
abandoned for ‘ Barry Cornwall,’ 
and Mr. John A. Heraud, whose 
Descent into Hell (which Jerrold so 
much wished to see) is reviewed by 
a friendly critic in the April num- 
ber,—‘a true poem, written by a 
true poet.’ 

The reviews make up a good 
part of the contents, and are mostly 
of the slashing order. One handles 
severely Mr. Edward Bulwer Lyt- 
ton’s novels, describing one of the 
author’s ambitious philosophical 
passages as ‘ vulgar slip-slop,’ and 
extracting for general edification 
the passages in which Pelham sets 
forth his creed in the all-important 


Turner is always re- * 
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matter of tailoring; laying down 
among other articles that ‘no licence 
of fashion can allow a man of deli- 
cate taste to adopt or imitate the 

terial luxuriance of a Hottentot. 
On the contrary I would lean to the 
other extreme, and think myself 
safe in a swallow-tail.’ It was here 
possibly that the dandiacal code 
first came under the eye of that 
contributor who was afterwards to 
publish Sartor Resartus in the maga- 
zine. Another amusing paper, 
doubtless by Maginn, is avowedly 
on the subject of Dr. Bowring’s 
Poetry of the Magyars, but rambles 
off right and left without scruple, 
and apropos of drinking-songs de- 
scribes a festive occasion when 
Tommy Moore, after quaffing sixteen 
glasses of gin and water, sang the 
adventures of Paddy Holloway as 
many times. The song begins 
thus : 


0! what a big nose had the brave Captain 
Norigan ! 
Paddy Holloway he pulled it, until he 
made it snore again. 
Whack, fol-de-riddle! 
Shoot him through the middle ; 
Whack, fol-de-riddle, well-a-day! 
Whack, fol-de-riddle! 
Shoot him through the middle; 
Kill Paddy Holloway. 


They went out to fight : 
So the Captain he fired first, but his was 
not a lucky shot ; 
Paddy Holloway he fired afterward, and a 
most beautiful duck he shot, 
Whack, fol-de-riddle, &c. 


After which they shook hands, 
and 


Whack, fol-de-riddle ! 
No more shooting through the middle ; 
Whack, fol-de-riddle, well-a-day ! 
Whack, fol-de-riddle ! 
A bowl of punch, you divil— 
Get drunk with Paddy Holloway ! 


After this digression of a couple of 
pages, the reviewer returns to histext 
with ‘Indeed, Dr. Bowring, are you 
tired of waiting, though we have 
told you a good story ? Well, then, 
here’s at you.’ This article (which 
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appeared in the second number) is 
a characteristic specimen of the free- 
and-easy, rollicking, tavern-parlour 
style for which the magazine soon 
became noted, and which evidently 
had its admirers; nor was it with- 
out an infusion of real drollery and 
animal spirits. In the May number 
Maginn returns to Dr. Bowring, 
and pretends to have obtained the 
aid of ‘a gentleman of unbounded 
erudition and the purest literary 
taste, who, having spent twenty of 
the best years of his life among the 
Magyars, is every way competent 
to the task of pointing out and sup- 
plying the deficiencies in Dr. Bow- 
ring’s book.’ This apocryphal scholar 
gives specimens of Magyar poetry, 
which he thinks Dr. Bowring much 
to blame for omitting ; for instance, 
one beginning ‘ Hogy, wogy, Pogy!’ 
which he translates ‘Holy little 
Polly!’ and another by the same 
poet, as to which he inquires, ‘ What 
can be more beautiful than the ten- 
der reproach contained in the last 
two lines : 


‘* Azrty! Azrtv! bzfrz tpm, 
Legg bmz trsggz?””’ 


Also, a Magyar poet is brought for- 
ward, of whom no mention is made 
by Dr. Bowring, though he is one of 
the most popular among Hungarian 
readers, or rather drinkers; for his 
best productions are chansons a boire. 
‘ His name is Quaffypunchovics.’ 

In similar vein is a review of an 
imaginary work, gravely described 
as ‘ Tales of Liltiecockie, 2 vols. t2mo. 
Fraser, Regent Street, 1830.’ These 
Hiberno-Rabelaisian whimsicalities 
would indeed make the readers of 
@ grave magazine of the present 
day open their eyes. 

So would the personalities. Not 
that there are no printed personali- 
ties in these improved times of ours ; 
but we expect them to be other- 
wise cooked, and to be served up, for 
such is the fashion, in weekly rather 
than monthly instalments. In the 
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fifth number of Fraser began the 
famous ‘Gallery of ILLuUsrRious 
Literary Characters,’ most of the 
portraits, in partly shaded outlines, 
being the work of another clever 
Corkonian come to push his fortune 
in the great metropolis, by name 
Daniel Maclise. Maclise’s original 
drawings now form part of the 
permanent collection at South Ken- 
sington; of the persons repre- 
sented three only remain in the 
land of the living, namely, the 
author of Sartor Resartus, the 
author of Jack Sheppard, and 
the author of Vivian Grey. Some 
few of these might be called carica- 
tures; for instance, Dr. Lardner 
and Miss Martineau ; but in general 
they are true characteristic like- 
nesses, good and sometimes mas- 
terly in drawing, and of a much 
higher grade than the clever and 
odious distortions now presented 
in Vanity Fair, which get empha- 
sis by exaggerating the worst 
points of the original, and make a 
rule of disregarding the propor- 
tions of the human form. The first 
of the Illustrious is William Jer- 
dan, Esq., editor of the Literary 
Gazette. The notice begins by stat- 
ing that he was born in Scotland 
abont the year 1730, and spent the 
first seventy or eighty years of his 
life in the usual dissipations of 
youth ; but proceeds in a laudatory 
strain, and is evidently intended to 
conciliate ‘the high arbiter of wit.’ 
The second portrait is of ‘Thomas 
Campbell, Esq., editor of the New 
Monthly, and the accompanying 
description is partly in verse : 

There’s Thomas Campbell in person, the 

poet of hope, 
Brimful of good liquor, as gay as the 


pope ; 

His shirt collar’s open, his wig is awry, 

There’s his stock on the ground, there’s a 
cock in his eye. 

Half gone his last tumbler—clean gone 
his last joke, 

And his pipe, like his college, is ending in 


smoke, 
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What he’s saying who knows, but perhaps 
it may be 

Something tender and soft of a bouncing 
ladye. 


‘His college’ refers to the scheme 
which ultimately took shape as the 
London University. But the main 
attack on Campbell is made in a 
more elaborate article devoted to 
‘the Bard of Hope.’ It is hardly 
desirable to rake up again these old 
heaps of abuse, even though there 
be grains of truth among them, 
but they have some interest as ex- 
amples of the literary manners of 
the period, and a few specimens may 
be permissible. Campbell—who is 
credited with having written some 
praiseworthy poetry in early life— 
is described as having dwindled 
into ‘a Scotch cockney,’ who hangs 
on the skirts of fashionable people, 
and has made it his ambition to talk 
gentility like a lady’s-maid, and 
watch the looks of literary count- 
esses and patronising coxcombs, till 
his nature has been ‘ polished away 
into namby-pamby inanity and fas- 
tidious nothingness.’ ‘ Never,’ con- 
tinues the Fraser critic, ‘ has there 
been exhibited before the audience 
of the world a more perfect example 
of this degrading paltriness of aim, 
and perniciously small ambition, 
than is commended to all men’s 
observation in the general career of 
Mr. Thomas Campbell. While he 
was writing as a boy in his Ossianic 
Balaam about the blue mists and 
black-eyed maidens of his poor but 
intellectual country, in his bug- 
invaded garret in the Saltmarket 
of Glasgow, we applaud him... . 
But for a man that has anything in 
him to degrade himself by turning 
gentleman’s gentleman, for the 
effeminate pleasure of talking small 
literature to frowsy old spinsters, 
fusty demireps, and snuffy women 
of quality in boudoirs, is a thing 
that we cannot excuse.’ The critic 
alludes in this article to another 
famous living poet in the following 
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cefulmanner: ‘There are some 
subjects upon which words fairly 
desert us and leave us to hum and 
haw, like Goody Coleridge after the 
exhaustion of a three hours’ palaver 
at Highgate.’ 

Fraser is gravely laudatory of 
Southey (a contributor), and ban- 
teringly so of Hogg; but Macaulay, 
as one of the pillars of the great 
Whig review, is an indubitable 
black sheep. ‘At an early age Mr. 
Thomas Babington Macaulay re- 
ceived the rudiments of polite edu- 
cation—at so early an age, indeed, 
that his infantine memory not 
having sufficient power of tenacity 
and retention, the politeness of the 
education has escaped, the essential 
spirit, as it were, has evaporated, 
ascended, and mixed itself with the 
element of air, leaving a thick sedi- 
ment of slime behind, which has 
given birth to three insufferable 
reptiles, that lead a noisy life in 
Mr. Thomas Macaulay’s voided re- 
ceptacle of polite education,— 


sophism, charlatanism, and imper- 


tinence.” And we are informed 
that for a particular article in the 
Edinburgh, ‘On the present Ad- 
ministration,’ he would, had he 
been rightly served, ‘have been in- 
stantly kicked out of all respectable 
society,’ instead of becoming member 
for.‘ the immaculate and free-voting 
borough of Calne.’ 

To help us to close this first 
volume with a pleasanter feeling, 
we turn up a glowing eulogium of 
the ‘ eminent artist ’ who has only 
just quitted us, George Cruikshank, 
whose illustrations to a book of 
tales, Three Courses and a Dessert, 
‘are so admirable that we could 
never tire in uttering their praises.’ 

An elaborate piece of gaggery 
under the title of ‘Election of 
Editor for Fraser’s Magazine’ in- 
troduces in an exceedingly free and 
easy manner a crowd of the most 
noted literary and political charac- 
ters of the day, the choice falling, 
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through intervention of the ladies, 
on a mysterious young Admirable 
Crichton, who presents himself at 
the last moment, whose name is de- 
clared to be ‘Oliver Yorke.’ The 
last paper in the volume is headed 
‘ Death of George the Fourth,’ and 
it gives a very fair and just sketch 
of that great monarch, who thought 
of nothing but personal ease, and 
was forgotten a week after his 
death. And yet, so strange a thing is 
monarchy, it might fairly be argued 
that his respectable grandfather 
was a@ more dangerous variety of 
king. 

We now come to the second 
volume of the magazine, containing 
the numbers from August 1830 to 
January 1831. The portraits are 
of Lockhart, Rogers, Moore, Scott, 
Galt, and Maginn. ‘John Gibson 
Lockhart, Esq., Editor of the 
Quarterly,’ is shown lounging by 
the fire in dressing-gown and easy 
chair, a tall, handsome, haughty 
young man, cigar in mouth, book 
or MS. in hand.—‘ We are tolerably 
certain it cannot be an article for 
the Quarterly; for we take it for 
granted that he is a gentleman of 
too much sense and acuteness not 
to fall into the regular editorial 
habit of never reading any such 
rubbish as the papers sent by con- 
tributors; it is quite enough to 
publish them.’ Moore is repre- 
sented writing at a table, under a 
vine-bower decorated with a medal- 
lion of Anacreon ; the accompany- 
ing letterpress assures us that ‘in 
spite of that little wizened, cun- 
ning, crabbed countenance, which 
is not much better than a caricature 
of a John-apple of ancient date, we 
are looking upon the Epicurean in 
person, the Thomas Little, the kiss- 
ing and kissed of Rosa, the mail- 
coach companion of Fanny of 
Timmol, the poet of all the loves 
and all the grapes.’ The kind 
notice proceeds—‘ We wish there 
was no truth in what Theodore said 
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of him, viz. that he was something 
between a toad and a Cupid; but 
it is impossible to see him in any of 
those houses where he is the show 
of the evening, without being re- 
minded of the expression, by the 
admixture of creep and flutter 
which characterises his motions— 
the go-by-the-ground deference to 
the haughty Whig master or mis- 
tress, and the soaring soft on gentle 
pinions, which, while he hangs 
over the piano, make him the light 
Eros of all the damsels of tender 
years circumfused abont.’.... 
However, he has given us half-a- 
dozen good songs in his time, for 
which we forgive Lalla Rookh— 
and in honour of the Fudge Family 
shall imitate the public in convey- 
ing the Epicurean . . . to oblivion.’ 

Lord Byron, both as presented in 
Moore’s biography, and otherwise, 
is a frequent subject, not, however, 
of satire, but of unexpectedly grave 
animadversion ; the view main- 
tained being that his lordship was 
a man of extraordinary abilities 
and objectionable character, who 
often wrote strikingly in verse, but 
has no claim to rank among the 
great poets. 

Scott is respectfully written 
about, but the portrait is a poor 
one. That of Rogers, on the con- 
trary, is admirable—the bald little 
old man, with lifted eyebrows, half 
sad, half saturnine, sits fronting us 
in easy chair, his fingers lightly 
interwoven, his small feet crossed 
upon a footstool. ‘De mortuis nil 
nisi bonum!’ begins the notice,— 
‘There is Sam Rogers, a mortal 
likeness—painted to the very 
death!’—for it was one of the 
regular jokes of the day—and an 
extremely poor one—to declare 
Rogers to be so old that he must 
in reality be dead and only pre- 
tending to be alive. The writer of 
the notice quickly forgets his Latin 
motto, and says of the old poet— 
* He has a pretty house, with pretty 
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gewgaws in it—he gives tolerable 
dinners, and says very spiteful 
things—he is an ugly man, and his 
face is dead, and his jokes flat. 
His poetry is poor, and his banking 
house is rich—his verses, which 
he purloined, will be forgotten— 
his jests (which others made for 
him) may be remembered. The 
Pleasure of Memory will go the 
way of all other pleasures, but it is 
not impossible that his name may, 
like Joe Miller’s, be perpetuated as 
the unwilling godfather of a book 
of conundrums. Sic transit gloria 
Sammi!’ 

One turns with a particular kind 
of interest to the portrait of the 
genius loci, so to call him, the in- 
spirer (often with a spirit of the 
nature of poteen) of these gentle 
effusions, if not himself the writer 
of them all, William Maginn, LL.D., 
here denominated ‘ The Doctor,’ alias 
‘Sir Morgan O’Doherty,’ his now 
de plume in Blackwood, ‘the un- 
doubted heir and representative of 
the old chiefs of the great clan or sept 
O’Gin.’ He is in his thirty-seventh 
year ; ‘the easy good-humoured non- 
chalance of his learned and libellous 
countenance’ is visible, and the 
mirth of the largish and very Hi- 
bernian eyes speaks in his favour, 
but there is blur upon the features 
too suggestive of habitual strong 
waters, and the deep litter of books 
and papers on the floor gives an 
indication of his working habits. 
His hair had already grown thin 
and grey, and he is represented 
with ‘an elegant nut-brown scratch.’ 
Maginn was at this time co-editor 
of the Standard, and the deadly foe 
of ‘ Whigs, Papists, Radicals, what- 
ever comes under the disgusting 
category of Liberalism.’ He is 
here compared to Bentley, Parr, 
Magliabecchi, and Swift; and is 
able also to cheer the festive circle 
with that ‘ hearty, jolly, soul-stir- 
ring chaunt which he indited in 
the days of his youth: 
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“Drink to me only from a jug, and 
I will pledge in mine; 
So fill my glass with whisky-punch, 
and I’ll not ask for wine!”’’ 


Poor devil!—poor fellow !—what 
gift did he give the world ont of 
his stores of learning and vivacity P 
When all is said and done, a broken 
punch-bowl is a sorry device for a 
clever man’s tombstone. 

In imitation or rivalry of the 
Noctes Ambrosiane, the new maga- 
zine established a series of Sympo- 
siacs, which were at all events not 
behind the elder festive meeting 
in imaginary consumption of liquids. 
The scene is declared to be the back 
room of Mr. James Fraser, at No. 
215 Regent Street, the decorations 
consisting entirely of a great num- 
ber of bottles and glasses of various 
colours and dimensions; but, in 
spite of these stimulants of sociality 
and fancy, the conversations, it 
must sorrowfully be confessed, are 
chiefly remarkable for impudence 
and personality. 

As has already been remarked, 
personalities are not now less in 
demand, but a different style of 
handling is in vogue. In literary 
criticism at the present day, though 
there is plenty of personal feeling 
and interest covertly at work, open 
_ personality is usually held to be 
extreme bad taste; and when this 
rule is broken the qualities dis- 
played are Cockney ill-nature, 
ill-breeding, and ill-temper. But 
omitting those who are found in 
it at all times, since criticism be- 
came a trade, belonging properly 
to the indigent and criminal 
classes, and to take the upper crust 
only, it may, in fact, be doubted 
whether, all things considered, the 
impudence and bluster of fifty years 
ago did not cover a sounder set of 
opinions than the sham subtlety 
and affected impartiality of our own 
time. The judgments expressed, in 
language so intolerable to our po- 
liter ears, in these early Frasers, on 
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a great many writers, great and 
small, not seldom perhaps hit the 
mark, and sometimes the bull’s eye. 
Rude and coarse speaking abounds, 
but generally with some knowledge 
of the subject, and a clear intention. 
The criticism of the present day very 
often hits nothing, being an explo- 
sion of powder only. 

Among the events, then hot and 
exciting, discussed in these early 
numbers, are the French Revo- 
lution of 1830, the Polish Insur- 
rection, the Death of Mr. Hus- 
kisson, the Fall of the Wellington 
Ministry, the Reform Bill. The 
jumbled names of Scott, Coleridge, 
Croly, Lytton Bulwer, Leigh Hunt, 
Christopher North, Theodore Hook, 
Wilson Croker, Rogers, Campbell, 
Lockhart, Brougham, Hogg, Galt, 
Gillies, Lady Morgan, Mrs. Norton, 
L. E. L., T. K. Hervey, Silk Buck- 
ingham, St. John Long the counter- 
irritator, and many another that was 
familiar in our fathers’ ears, meet 
us as we turn the pages; it is dis- 
mally like walking through achurch- 
yard. William Godwin, still in the 
field, is reviewed as a veteran novel- 
ist, William Carleton as a promising 
new appearance in Irish fiction. In 
the list of new publications appears 
‘Poems; chiefly lyrical. By Alfred 
Tennyson, of Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge. 1 vol. fep., 5s.’ 

By far the most interesting thing, 
for various reasons, in these early 
—and now very scarce—numbers 
is a short story in No. XII. (it fills 
fourteen pages and a half), an un- 
pretending story, without signature, 
which probably most readers ran 
through or skipped over, finding 
little or nothing to detain their atten- 
tion. The title of it is ‘ Crathers 
and Jonson; or, the Outskirts of 
Life. ATrue Story.’ The time is 
the early part of the last century, 
the opening scene the playground of 
a parish school-house in ies- 
shire, where two boys, the heroes 
of the narrative, are rivals in every 
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feat of scholarship or mischief. 
Jonson, having got the worst of it in 
a boxing-match, swears in a fit of 
furious rage to be revenged of Cru- 
thers, and reappears on the play- 
ground armed with a large horse- 
pistol! But no bloodshed ensues ; 
the Dominie interposes, and it is 
clear to him that one or other of the 
two ever-quarrelling boys must quit 
the school; the only question is 
which. ‘He knew that Cruthers’s 
father was a staunch yeoman, laird 
of Breconhill, which he ploughed in- 
deed with his own hands, but in a 
way that made him well-to-pass in 
money matters, that enabled him 
on Sundays to ride forth upon a 
stout sleek nag, to pay his way on 
all occasions, and to fear no man. 
He knew at the same time that 
Jonson’s father was likewise a laird, 
and one that disdained to plough; 
but also that though his rank was 
higher, his purse was longer in the 
neck ; that, in short, Knockhill was 
but a spendthrift ; that he loved to 
hunt and gamble; and that his 
annual consumpt of whisky was 
very great.’ 

Mr. Scroggs feels it to be his 
duty to expel Jonson, and proceeds 
to do so in all solemn form; but 
the sentence has no sooner been 
pronounced than Cruthers steps 
forward and bravely declares him- 
self to be equally to blame, and 
promises, if the past can be for- 
given, so to live with Jonson as to 
give no cause for censure in the 
future. ‘ Let us both stay,’ he said, 
‘and we will never quarrel more.’ 
Tears burst from Jonson’s eyes, 
and, the Dominie consenting, the 
two boys shook hands. That after- 
noon they rambled away together 
through the fields, talking in the 
freest and most amicable way, 
and laying the foundation of 
what proved to be a _live-long 
friendship. Wearied at length, they 
sat down on a hillock, before part- 
ing for that time. 
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It was a lovely evening, as I have been 
told, and the place itself is not without 
some charms. Around them lay an undu- 
lating tract of green country, sprinkled 
with trees and white cottages, hanging on 
the sunny sides of the declivities. Cattle 
lowing afar off in the closes; ploughmen 
driving home their wearied teams; and 
columns of blue peat-smoke, rising from 
every chimney within sight, gave notice 
that the goodwives were cooking their hus- 
bands’ frugal supper. In front, the Annan 
rolled to the eastward, with a full and clear 
current, a shrill, quiet, rushing tone, 
through woods of beech and sycamore, all 
glancing and twinkling in the evening 
sheen. On the left rose Woodcockair, to 
which the rook was making wing, and 
Repentance Hill, with its old Border watch- 
tower, now inhabited by ghosts and pigeons; 
while to the right, and far away, the great 
red dise of the sun, among its curtains of 
flaming cloud, was hanging over the shoulder 
of Criffel, and casting a yellow, golden light 
athwart the whole firth of Solway; on the 
other side of which, St. Bees’ Head, with 
all the merry ports and granges of Cum- 
berland, swelled gradually up into the hills, 
where Skiddaw and Helvellyn, and a thou- 
sand nameless peaks, towered away into 
the azure vault, and shone as if they had 
been something far better than they were. 

These boys were no poets. Indeed, ex- 
cept the author of Lagg’s elegy, and Mac- 
nay, whose ode, beginning with— 

‘A joiner lad has ta’en a trip 
Across the Atlantic in a ship,’ 


—(not a cart, or washing-tub, the usual 
method of conveyance)—has been mucb 
admired by the literary world, Annandale 
has had few poets of note, and no philo- 
sopher but ‘ Henderson on the Breeding of 
Swine ;’ yet the beauty of such a scene, 
the calm, rich, reposing loveliness of na- 
ture, will penetrate into the dullest heart. 
These poor fellows felt its influence, though 
they knew it not; disposing them to peace 
and friendliness, and generous purposes, 
beyond the low rudeness of their customary 
way of life. They took each other's hands 
—the right in the right, the left in the left, 
crosswise, though they had no leaning to 
Popery—and there promised solemnly that 
they would ever be friends, would back 
each other out in every quarrel, assist each 
other in purse and person while they lived; 
and, to close all, they added a stipulation, 
that when one died, the other, if within 
seas at the time, should see his comrade 
quietly laid in earth, and their friendship, 
never broken in this world, consigned de- 
voutly to the prospects of a better. It is 
not recorded that any thunder was heard 
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in the sky to ratify this vow—any flight of 
eagles to the right hand or to the left—or 
any flight of anything, except indeed the 
flapping, staggering, hovering half-flight 
of an old and care-worn goose, busily en- 
gaged in hatching nine addle eggs by the 
side of a neighbouring brook, and just then 
issuing forth with much croaking, and hiss- 
ing, and blustering—less, I fear, to so- 
lemnise their engagement than to seek her 
evening ration, of which at that particular 
date she felt a strong and very urgent need. 
It were a pity that no such prodigy oc- 
curred ; for the promise was made in sin- 
gular circumstances, and, what is stranger 
still, was faithfully observed. Cruthers 
and Jonson ‘ never quarrelled more.’ 


After this expansion (which no- 
body will regret) the narrator 
hurries on more quickly, and by- 
and-by shows us Cruthers as a 
well-to-do farmer, ‘a ruddy-faced, 
strong-limbed, large, good-natured, 
yet indomitable fellow,’ married 
toa buxom nut-brown maid of the 
neighbourhood. ‘He knew no- 
thing of “ the political relations of 
Europe,” or the “balance of the 


British constitution,” but he under- 
stood the prices of grain and farm- 


produce at all the markets of the 
country, and could predict the issue 
of Broughhill and St. Faith’s cattle- 
fairs with a spirit which resembled 
that of prophecy.’ With Jonson it 
was different. He had inherited, 
along with Knockhill, a burden of 
debts and mortgages. ‘He hada 
keen and sensitive, though volatile 
and gamesome, mind within him ; 
an active longing temper, and an 
aimless life.’ He wasa tall gallant- 
looking young fellow, with dark 
locks and quick blue eyes, a uni- 
versal favourite, ‘ ever gay without, 
yet ever dreary, often dark within.’ 

‘Such was the state of matters at 
the beginning of the memorable 
year 1745. It appears strange 
that the conduct of Maria Theresa 
and the Elector of Bavaria should 
have influenced the conduct of the 
Laird of Knockhill; yet so it was, 
for all things are hooked together 
m this world.’ And, in short, 
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Jonson ‘stored his purse with all 
the guineas he had in the world, 
put afew articles of dress in his 
saddlebags, a pair of pistols in the 
bow, begirt himself with an old 
Ferrara of his grandfather's, 
mounted his best horse, and arrived 
at Edinburgh the same day with 
Prince Charles.’ The Highlanders 
in Edinburgh and the battle of 
Prestonpans are excellently touched 
off. Jonson marches with the rest 
into Derbyshire, and on the retreat 
is left, with ‘some five-and-forty 
meagre blear-eyed Highlandmen,’ 
asa forlorn hope, to garrison the 
Castle of Carlisle. Here he is 
taken and sentenced to death asa 
rebel. While he lies in prison 
awaiting execution, enter to him 
Cruthers, to whom word had come 
of his friend’s doleful state, and 
who, riding to Carlisle in great 
haste, has gained admission to the 
jail. While they are conversing, 
the turnkey ushers in two men 
carrying a coffin. Jonson looks at 
it, and is afraid it is too short. 
‘Short!’ says the turnkey ; ‘ recol- 
lect your head is to be cut off to- 
morrow, and stuck upon a pike 
over the gates.’ ‘Very just,’ re- 
plies the prisoner ; ‘ that alters the 
case entirely.’ The friends are 
allowed to stay together this last 
night; towards morning Jonson 
sleeps, but Cruthers still wakes, or 
only falls into a kind of stupor, 
which is broken in upon by the 
sudden entry of the gaoler ‘and 
another person, with boots and 
spurs and a toil-worn aspect, — 
who, happy news! bears a remis- 
sion of the capital punishment; 
Jonson, however, forfeiting all his 
property and ordered to quit the 
kingdom without delay. 

He sails for Jamaica, and in due 
time nears that island : ‘ It rose like 
a brightshining wedge at the brim of 
the ocean, sailing, as it seemed, upon 
a fleecy continent of clouds, spread 
all around; he watched it as it 
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grew higher and bluer, till the suc- 
cessive ridges of its blue mountains 
became revealed to him—rising 
each above the other with a purer, 
more aérial tint, all cut into huge 
rents and crags and airy torrent- 
beds, all sprinkled with deep and 
shadowy foliage, all burning in the 
light of a tropical sun ; houses and 
lawns and plantations near the 
shore; and, higher, forests and 
rocks, and peaks and beetling cliffs, 
winding—winding up into the un- 
fathomable depths of air.’ 

A merchant and planter, Coun- 
cillor Herberts by name and style, 
diving at Kingston, luckily falls in 
with young Jonson, who is at a loss 
whither to turn, talks to him, and 
by-and-by asks for a specimen of 
his handwriting ; on which Jonson 
sets down these lines in a fine flow- 
ing hand : 

‘ Blessed is he that wisely doth 
The poor man’s case consider ; 
For when the time of trouble is 
The Lord will him deliver.’ 


And, in short, is engaged as clerk. 
In this new capacity he acquitted 
himself manfally, rose steadily in 
his employer’s esteem, was at last 
admitted as partner, and, for culmi- 
nation, won the fair hand of Mar. 
garet Herberts—of whom we are 
told that ‘never was there such 
another beautiful, cruel, affectionate, 
wicked, adorable, capricious, little 
gipsy sent into this world for the 
delight and the vexation of mortal 
man.’ 

In course of time the good old 
father passed away, another king 
mounted the British throne ; more- 
over news came that the estate of 
Knockhill was in the market. 
Jonson bought it, sold his Jamaica 
property, and he and his fair Creole 
embarked for Europe. ‘What a 
hubbub was there at the brave 
Laird’s home-come! ... He had 
left it poor and broken and sick at 
heart; he returned rich, powerful, 
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happy, and at his side “ the fairest 
of the fair.”’ The trusty Cruthers 
was the first to hail his friend’s 
joyful return, and many a year they 
lived as close neighbours and kind 
friends. 

Where these people now are? Alas! 
they are all dead; this scene of blessed- 
ness and peace and truth of heart is passed 
away ; it was beautiful, but, like a palace 
of clouds in the summer sky, the north 
wind has scattered it asunder and driven 
it into emptiness and air. . . . Moss- 
grown stones lie above these friends, and 
scarcely tell the passer-by who lie below. 
They sleep there, in this ever silent bed 
of rest; the pageant of their history is 
vanished like the baseless fabric of a 
dream. The scene which they once peopled 
and adorned, is now peopled by others. 
Has it gained by the change? I sigh 
when I look at the representative of 
Cruthers, his grandson, a sot whom he 
despised. Jonson never had a grandchild 
—his father’s fields have passed into the 
hands of land-jobbers and paltry people 
who knew not Joseph. I look on the 
woods he planted, and the houses which he 
built, and muse upon the vast and dreary 
vortex of this world’s mutability. It is 
weak to do so: 

‘ Muojono le citta, muojono i regni, 
Copre i fasti e la pompa arena ed erba; 
E l’uom d’esser mortal par che si sdegni; 
O nostra mente cupida e superba!’ 


The story is well worth reading 
for its own sake, but the peculiar 
and indeed unique interest of it 
rests in the fact—which is certain— 
that it was the very first thing ever 
written for publication by a pen 
which has since become world- 
famous. The incidents, including 
that of the coffin, are true, pre- 
served fifty years ago, and probably 
still, in the memories of Annandale 
folk ; the real names, only slightly 
varied, were Carruthers and John- 
ston. The evening home-landscape, 
which has been presented to the 
reader, is done visibly by the same 
hand—and not perhaps with infe- 
rior touch—that afterwards painted 
certain striking pictures of scenery 
in Sartor Resartus. Many of the 
author’s writings were published 
before the tale of ‘Cruthers and 
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Jonson,’ but it was the first writ- 
ten, and though artless in some re- 
spects, it is from first word to last 
highly characteristic; not least so 
in the obvious uneasiness of the 
writer when he ventures upon any 
of the usual garnishings of the no- 
velist. In other early numbers of 
the magazine appeared ‘ Luther’s 
Psalm,’ ‘On History,’ ‘The Tra- 
gedy of the Night Moth,’ ‘ Boswell’s 
Johnson,’ and several minor pieces, 
all of which are long since included 
in the well-known Miscellaneous 
Essays. But there is a certain odd 
and comical rhapsody in verse in 
the thirteenth number, which, like 
the True Story just described, has 
never been reproduced ; the subject 
of it one Peter Nimmo, a celebrity 
of the University of Edinburgh in 
his time, by reason of his having 
regularly attended there as student 
for a quarter century or more, 
‘without the smallest faltering and 
without the smallest fruit.’ Noone 
knew how poor Peter managed to 
live : 
He lodges where he finds it readiest, 

And feeds full oft the Lord knows 


how or when. 


But he met occasional hospitality 
from his fellow-students, as e.g. 
from the author of this poem : 


At midnight hour did Peter come, 

Right well I knew his tap and tread ; 
With smiles, I placed two pints of rum 
Before him, and one cold sheephead. 

How joy’d thy soul at sight of prog,— 
With wind thy belly long kept full! 

Like reek went glass on glass of grog; 
Snick-snack, the sheephead is a skull! 


Peter gabbles and boasts, till at last 


Good soul! he from his chair did fall 
Dead-drunk ; I sent him off in barrow. 
Thus, solved in sheephead juice and rum, 
That soul’s whole secret might you see : 
His Essence (in strange menstruum) 
Like yours and mine, was—Vaniry. 


Then follows: 


L’Envoy. 
Who is mad without a peer? 
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Madder still from year to year ? 
Peter ‘tis, I fear: 

Sure ’tis Peter, sure ’tis Peter, 

Life's a variorum. 


Who is wise as Swift or Pope ? 

Arrow-straight his way doth grope ? 
Peter ’tis, I hope: 

Sure ’tis Peter, &c. 


Who is like all sons of men, 

On addle eggs a hatching hen? 
Peter ’tis, I ken. 

Sure ’tis Peter, &c. 


The essentially humorous, yet 
far from cheerful, view of things 
which colours these early produc- 
tions will have its interest for the 
student. 

In No. XXXIIT. appeared the 
translation of ‘ The Tale ’ by Goethe 
(in which year, 1832, died Goethe, 
Scott, Crabbe, and Cuvier); No. 
XLIII. contained ‘ Cagliostro ;’ and 
in November 1833 began, in no 
leading place and without any mark 
whatever of importance, a series of 
chapters under the curious title of 
Sartor Resartus. The manuscript 
of this work—it may be worth 
while to mention—was offered in 
vain to Messrs. Longmans and to 
Mr. John Murray, and at last, faute 
de mieux (for the author was wish- 
ing to bring it out as a volume), 
was snipt up into portions for 
Fraser. Here it apparently at- 
tracted no attention, at least none 
of a flattering or consolatory nature 
for the author, except from one so- 
litary human being who wrote to 
request that all the numbers con- 
taining Sartor, or any other pro- 
duction of the same writer, might 
be immediately sent to him at his 
proper charge; which voice in the 
wilderness issued from a parish 
priest living at Blackrock or there- 
abouts in the county of Cork. 
While on this, it may as well be 
added that the ‘ Publisher’s Taster,’ 
whose verdict is immortalised in 
the ‘Opinions of the Press’ pre- 
fixed to Sartor when it appeared in 
book form (‘ Js i¢ a translation from 
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the German ?’), was Mr. Murray’s 
reader, and in all probability John 
Gibson Lockhart. 

But enough of these old days; 
we are not about a history of 
Fraser’s Magazine, which might be 
made amusing enough. Before 
closing the early volumes, we may 
just glance at the malicious portrait 
of Miss Martineau in the character 
of old maid with a cat on her 
back, and this other of Benjamin 
D’Israeli, Esq. (for he still kept his 
apostrophic comma), as a young 
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dandy of the first water. The letter- 
press celebrates, in butterwoman’s 
trot printed as prose, ‘the curly hair | 
and forehead fair, and nose so high 
and gleaming eye of Benjamin Dis- 
ra-e-li, the wondrous boy who wrote 
Alroy,’ and so on. In politics he 
is declared to be ‘ what mad I call, 
half Tory and half Radical.’ The 
young man is exhorted to fol- 
low the modest example of his 
father. No prophetic eye saw any 
sign of stars or garters in his horo- 
scope. 


PATRIOTISM. 


ProTeaNn Selfishness puts on no guise 


More apt than ‘ Patriotis:n ° 


ic blind our eyes,: 


Shall Briton, Frenchman, Russ, American, 

Glory in things that would disgrace a Man? 

Set your own Country foremost; work for her ; 

Hers to all private interests prefer : 

But never dream that violence and fraud 

In her name turn to praise and nobleness ; 

That lies are bad at home but good abroad ; 

That honour and fair dealing have a bound 

Mark’d on the map; that any right can prove 

Wrong to another, or make his right less. 

And after all this, recollect—there’s Love. 

‘Love one another:’ ‘ Yea, Lord:’ look around ! 
After all this, there’s Love—nay! Love comes first ; 

Else our pretended virtues are the worst 

Of all the evils wherewith life is curst. 


Arter editing Fraser’s Magazine for nearly five years, I now with 


true satisfaction resign that trust into fitter hands. 


Various great 


improvements are prepared, and will begin to be seen in the July 
number; but this is my Successor’s business, to whom I wish all 
manner of prosperity, and so make my bow. 


W. ALLINGHAM. 
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